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®@ From forest to mill...that’s the 
route of the paper manufacturer’s 
key line of supply. And now, 
thanks to Mathieson Sodium 
Chlorite, it’s an “All-American” 
line — for this remarkable new 
bleaching agent is enabling paper 
mills to produce pulp of high 
enough quality to be used in 
place of foreign pulps. Thus 
sodium chlorite relieves an im- 
mediate situation where a foreign 
source of supply has been cut off 
by War — and, more important, 
it is paving the way for a future 
which will see American paper 
manufacturers independent of 
foreign sources of supply. 
Sodium Chlorite is unique. Be- 
cause it cannot injure cellulose 


we 


AVE 


| 


fibres it makes possible bleaching 
to a high degree of whiteness 
without loss in strength. Because 
of this selective action every 
pound does useful work, none 
being dissipated or wasted in the 
process. This high stability means 
not only a better product and in- 
creased plant capacity but also 
more economical production. 
Developed by the Mathieson 
research department, sodium 
chlorite is the only dry sodium 
compound containing chlorine 
available for general bleaching 
work. 130% available chlorine... 
30% more than in pure chlorine 
itself. It is highly stable, non- 
hygroscopic and extremely sol- 
uble in water. Bleaches and 





oxidizes in acid or alkaline solu- 
tions. Not only is sodium chlorite 
being used successfully in the 
treating of paper pulp but in tex- 
tiles, starch, and many other 
materials. (Textile mills add it to 
the kiers thus eliminating mul- 
tiple boils and increasing the 
capacity of present equipment.) 
The Mathieson technical staff 
will be glad to furnish detailed 
information on this amazing 
product — or discuss its ability 
to help you with any bleaching 
problems you may have. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, (inc.) 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS... SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA... BICARBONATE OF SODA .. . LIQUID CHLORINE... . BLEACHING POWDER... 
HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA .. . FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS . . . SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... DRY ICE . . . CARBONIC GAS 
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Salesmen’s Place In Defense Era 


Je. 


“And the condemned man ate a hearty 
breakfast.” 

This stock phrase flashed through my 
mind as I read with great interest, the 
opinions expressed by various chemical 
executives on the role of the salesman 
during the present emergency. I think it 
is generally agreed by these gentlemen 
that sales forces should remain intact, but 
we are still in the dark on the question of 
how the salesman can be more valuable to 
his company during this period of a seller’s 
market. 

Condemned men are allowed a choice 
of food for their last breakfast. In the 
same vein, why not ask the men in the 
field how they can best serve the interest 
of both their company and their customers 
during these crucial times. Visit the next 
meeting of the New York Chemical Sales- 
man Association and start an old-fashioned 
bull session on the subject and I'll bet 
you'll come away with some swell ideas 
to pass on to your readers. Pick at ran- 
dom, twenty chemical salesmen in var'ous 
parts of the country and ask them this 
question, “If you were director of Sales 
of "your company, what instructions 
would you give your sales force on their 
activities during the present emergency?” 
Print their replies in your excellent maga- 
zine and create a new wave of reader 
interest. 

I think the average plant man or desk 
man loses sight of the fact that the fruit 
which is now being harvested is the result 
of the seeds sown by the field men during 
the lean years. Orders which are now be- 
ing placed are the results of contacts made 
by field men over the last five years. A 
good field man always lives in the future, 
the work he is now doing will show re- 
sults after the Armistice of World War II 
is signed, 

If the executives directing sales endeav- 
ors would say to the field men, “Step up 
your contacts, the home office will keep 
a flow of information on markets, present 
stocks and availability of future material 
coming your way, our research men will 
advise you on substitutes for present 
scarce items, and they will tell you about 
products they have developed for which 
they are seeking an outlet,” the field man 
will catch the spirit and do a great deal 
to dispel that “after this is over” head- 
ache which so many of us are working so 
hard to develop. 

If you stop and answer the question, 
“Where are the companies and the sales- 
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men for those companies who lost their 
contacts during World War I,” you'll 
say, “Boys, this is the time for action, not 
idleness, You are our liaison officers, our 
diplomatic corps, the company’s future 
rests in your hands. We will feed you 
the ammunition, and we know you won't 
let us down.” 
M. C. WELKER, 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Unionization of Chemists 


Apropos your editorial “The Threat to 
Professional Status” in the October issue, 
it is interesting to note that those now 
“firmly entrenched with full professional 
status”—physicians, lawyers, dentists, ac- 
countants—belong to professions for the 
practice of which a license is required. 

We have never heard of any professional 
organization representing these groups 
crying out against unionization or setting 
up arbitrary wage standards. The rea- 
son is simple: they represent professional 
men who are legally recognized as such. 

The action of the A. C. S. of which you 
write might well be expected to serve as 
the entering wedge for unionization of 
chemists. The minimum wage standards 
which have been set up can be used as 
the starting point by any unionizer who 
can show he can do better. The licensing 
of chemists has been opposed mainly by 
individuals who feel they should be the 
final arbiters of all chemical matters, and 
whose personal predilections have made 
them intent on discrediting the engineers’ 
licensing laws now in force (because en- 
gineers asked and fought for them) in 
most of the States and Territories. 


b. La beac, 
Consulting Engineer, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Standardization of Literature 


I read with much interest, your recent 
letters regarding the standardization of 
chemical advertising matter. I have had 
occasion to inspect much of this ever val- 
uable source of chemical information. 





I recommend that all pamphlets and 
booklets be published in standard type- 
writer size, namely 814” x 11” so that 
they will be readily permanently filed in 
the letter and reprint files of the execu- 
tives. 

In filing information respecting chemi- 
cals, I have found the numerical system 
adopted by International Critical Tables 
to be the most convenient, It is always 
possible to positively identify the location 
of information when a reference is to a 
single chemical. When a chemical reac- 
tion is involved, the formula of the larg- 
est number prevails. It is often conven- 
ient to tear apart the advertising informa- 
tion of individual companies in order to 
file the information on a given chemical 
where it is most likely to be found, name- 
ly with other information respecting the 
same chemical. Very often sheets have a 
second chemical on the reverse page of 
that for the one in which we are inter- 
ested, so that only one of the chemicals 
gets the privileged position in the files. In 
many instances, the manufacturer has 
omitted to place his name on each sheet 
of each pamphlet so that the name of the 
advertiser is lost. 

I have also noted the frequent omission 
of the name on each page of trade and 
house bulletins in which very valuable in- 
formation is often found. When sheets are 
torn from these trade journals or house 
organs the references are thereby lost and 
the benefit which might accrue to the ad- 
vertiser is thereby lost. Every sheet of 
every journal or house organ should bear 
its name, volume, month and year or full 
date. 

Because of the increasing custom of 
making “tear sheets” from trade and other 
journals, it would seem important that 
the reference, “This Journal” should be 
abandoned and the name of the journal 
substituted. Recently I had occasion to 
refer to an advertisement which had been 
torn from a journal and sent me which 
asked the inquirer to mention “this jour- 
nal.” I believe that the common sense 
would indicate a much better policy to use 
“Mention Chemical Industries when an- 
swering this advertisement,” rather than 
this journal. 


Mere RANDALL, 
Professor of Chemistry, 
University of California, 

Berkeley, Calif. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 





Dec. 18, Salesmen’s Association of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, Christmas Party, Wal- 
PO nih ig Hotel, New York City. 
ec. 


C Eighth Annual Symposium, Divi- 
sion of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
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Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 


io. 

Dec. 29-31, Ninth National Organic Chemistry 
Symposium, Division of Organic Chemistry, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jan. 9, 1942 Society of Chemical Industry, 
Perkin Medal Meeting, The Chemists’ Club, 
New York City. 
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THE SUMAEC 


Today, as in 1850, sumac is one of the 
vegetable materials used in tanning. In 
those days tanning was a tedious process 
employing very crude equipment and 
taking as long as a year to complete. Even 
now, with the use of modern machinery, 


the vegetable tanning process is a long 
one. 


Until 1884, when Chrome Tanning was 
discovered, vegetable tanning was applied 
to all types of leather. Since then Chrome 
Tanning has largely supplanted the older 

















method for shoe upper leathers, hand bags, 
and gloves. Chrome Tanning produces a 
better, tougher, and more pliable leather 
in much less time and at considerably less 
cost than the older vegetable method. 


The Mutual Chemical Company of 
America has not only supplied the tanning 
industry with Bichromate of Soda con- 
tinually since tanners adopted the Chrome 
Tanning process, but has also made worth- 
while technical contributions to the de- 
velopment of the process itself. 


Ml 


270 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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(Right) NEW PLASTIC FOR DEFENSE 
is MELMAC** 494, offering a com- 
bination of physical and electrical 
properties never before available in any 
plastic. An achievement of Cyanamid 
research, MELMAC 494 displays excep- 
tionally high arc resistance and dielec- 
tric strength; excellent dimensional sta- 
bility; extremely low moisture absorp- 
tion; chemical inertness. MELMAC 494. 
is being used for ignition assemblies 
and insulation parts to improve per- 
formance of planes, tanks and trucks. 
MELMAC 494 is now available for de- 
fense applications on the basis of prior- 
ity ratings, and production capacity is 
being rapidly expanded to meet increas- 
ing demands for this unusual plastic. 

















(Left) OIL WELL DRILLING constantly involves new problems, 
as the industry continues its search for sources of this vital 
fluid. Wells are being drilled to greater depths—drilling 
speeds are increasing—more difficult mud conditions are 
encountered. A new means of controlling the viscosity of 
mud in oil well drilling is afforded by AEROFLO*, a chemi- 
cal developed by Cyanamid for this specific purpose. 


(Below) PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSES are speeded by the use of 
another new Cyanamid product, guanidine nitrate, a white 
granular material, more than 95% pure, soluble in water 
and alcohols. Used as a replacement for part of the sodium 
thiosulphate in fixing baths, guanidine nitrate shortens fixing 
time. As an additive agent in blueprint coating formulas, it 
accelerates the development process. This novel chemical 
compound has applications also as an intermediate in prepara- 
tion of chlorinated bactericides and other derived compounds. 
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Chemical Newsfront 





One of Cyanamid’s Paper Chemical Manufacturing Plants. 


(Above) COMPLETE SERVICE TO THE PAPER INDUSTRY is provided 
by Cyanamid’s combination of extensive manufacturing facili- 
ties, technical field service, and intensive laboratory research. 
New Cyanamid paper chemicals include two wax emulsions, 
ALWAX* Size 251-A and WAXINE* Size 358-A, the latter con- 
taining a moderate amount of unsaponified rosin. Both are stable 
in the presence of dilute acids or alum, give freedom from the 
wax spot trouble encountered with many ordinary wax emul- 


(Below) LEATHER FOR TRACTOR SEATS must be of highest quality —and Cyanamid’s develop- 
ment of new chemicals assists tanners in meeting exacting demands. KERALIN* F, for 
example, is a very stable enzyme for use in bating. DEPILIN**—another new Cyanamid 
product—was developed to replace sodium sulphide in unhairing. 














Cyanamid Dry Size is Economical, Easy to Use. 








Partof Paper Sectionat Cyanamid’sStamford Laboratories. 


sions, and are used as beater sizes in conjunction with rosin size. 
ALWAX Size 251-A improves flexibility, printing quality, and 
resistance to water and lactic acid. WAXINE Size 358-A gives 
better sizing efficiency and sheet quality. Another new Cyanamid 
product, AEROSIZE* 402-A, is a rosin size containing substan- 
tially unsaponified rosin, suitable for beater sizing. It has high 
stability to hard water and carbonate fillers, imparts high lactic 
acid resistance, is useful in production of milk bottle board. 





(Above) HIGH WET-STRENGTH is obtained 
in paper towels and other products 
through the use of Paper Resin 601, a 
water-soluble amino-aldehyde type, 





applied by sprays or other means. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
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IY BORON TRIFLUORIDE 


'SY HYDROGEN CHLORIDE 
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TS) HYDROGEN FLUORIDE 











Three new gases for modern catalytic processes, each with unique qualities 


Available in cylinders containing: suited to particular reactions. ... If you are working on any of the new 


Hydrogen Fluoride, 6 and 110 pounds catalytic processes or in organic synthesis, you will want to investigate the 


Boron Trifluoride, 6 and 60 pounds 


pags i possibilities of these materials. These gases have been used successfully 
Hydrogen Chloride, 6 and 55 pounds ; 


in isomerization, polymerization, and alkylation reactions. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 














THE SOURCE OF IMPROVED 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Columbia has become one of America’s 
important sources of industrial chemicals 
for one good and fundamental reason. 
We have consistently taken the lead in 
improving the quality and uniformity of 
these essential materials. Industry has 
learned from experience that wherever 
quality is important—in terms of im- 
proved production or economy—it pays 
to standardize on Columbia Chemicals. 





ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 





SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA ¢ SODIUM BICARBONATE ¢ LIQUID CHLORINE 
SILENE *© CALCIUM CHLORIDE ¢ SODA BRIQUETTES * MODIFIED SODAS 
CAUSTIC ASH ¢ PHOSFLAKE ¢ CALCENE ¢ CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 








| va 
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Columbia Chemical Division 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK,.N.Y. 
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CONSERVE CHEMICALS WITH 
NUCHAR ACTIVE CARBON 


In normal times, the Chemical Industry allows millions of 
dollars’ worth of valuable chemicals to flow to the sewer because 


the cost of reclaiming them is too high to be considered. 


However, with our defense effort in full swing, there is an 
ever-growing shortage of chemicals; with even some of our most 
common heavy chemicals on the critical list. Therefore, it is 
becoming necessary to conserve chemicals and many chemical 
manufacturers are now finding it both practical and economical 


to reclaim acid, alkali, dye and other liquors by treatment with 


NUCHAR Active Carbon. 


If the impurities can be removed by adsorption, the use of 
NUCHAR Active Carbon provides a simple low-cost treatment. 
Investigate the possibilities of this treatment for the reclamation 


of your process liquors. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DIVISION WEST VIRGINIA PULP PAPER COMPAN Y Ei 


230 PARK AVENUE 35 E. WACKER DRIVE 748 PUBLIC LEDGER BLOG.” 844 LEADER BLDG. 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA, PA, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Dimethyl Dioxane 
F aaa 
CH;CH CHCHs 


CH, CH2 
i Oo i 


. is a colorless liquid, and is useful as a general 
extractant and as a solvent for dyestuffs, oils, fats, 
waxes, and cellulose derivatives. Its physical proper- 
ties include: specific gravity, 0.9268; boiling point, 
117.5°C.; vapor pressure at 20°C., 15.4; flash point, 
75°F.; solubility in water, 4.33 per cent by weight. 


Triglycol Dichloride 
CIC2HOC2H,OC2H4CI 


. may be useful as a high-boiling (241.3°C.) chlori- 
nated solvent and extractant, and as an intermediate 
for making dyes, resins, or insecticides. It is less vola- 
tile than dichlorethy! ether and dichlorethyl formal 
which. it resembles in most of its other properties. Its 
specific gravity is 1.1974; its vapor pressure, 0.06 mm. 
at 20°C.; its solubility in water, 1.9 per cent by weight. 


Diisopropanolamine 
(CH3CHOHCH2) 2NH 


. is a somewhat viscous liquid with a boiling point 
of 116°C. at 5 mm. Its derivatives have greater solu- 
bility in organic solvents than those of diethanola- 
mine which it resembles in most of its properties. It 
is potentially useful in the manufacture of emulsify- 
ing agents for polishes, textile specialties, leather com- 
pounds, insecticides, cutting oils, and water paints. It 
has a specific gravity of 1.0089, and is completely mis- 
cible with water. 


**Dehydranone”’ (Dehydracetic Acid) 
O 
fs 
CH3C co 
il | 
HC CHCOCH3 
\cZ 
O 


. is a white, solid, camphor-like plasticizer, com- 
patible with nitrocellulose, polystyrene, methacrylate, 
and “Vinylite” resins. Its multiplicity of carbonyl 
groups makes it a promising intermediate in chemical 
syntheses. Its physical properties include: melting 
point, 108°C.; vapor pressure at 20°C., less than 0.1 
mm.; solubility in water, 0.1 per cent by weight. 

















30 East 42nd Street 


VERSATILE 


NEW CHEMICALS 


For Research 
Investigation 


HIS is the second group of interesting new 

chemicals recently made available in limited 
quantities. Brief descriptions and suggested uses 
are given at the left. 

Because of their wide range of possible appli- 
cations, these new synthetic organic chemicals 
merit thorough investigation. Here is a new high- 
boiling solvent ... a potentially useful emulsify- 
ing agent... a low-boiling cellulose ester solvent 

. an unusual solid plasticizer. Other applica- 
tions for these materials and how they can be used 
profitably in your plant may be determined in 
your own laboratory. 

While the present supply is strictly limited, it 
is possible that commercial quantities will be 
made in the future if important uses develop. 


(Quotations will be furnished upon request. 


For information concerning the use of these chemicals, address: 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


New York, N. Y. 


a Os OO On a Ok me el) = OO Ce) Oe OR 2 Oe 





The word ‘‘Vinylite’’ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
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THIAMINE RIBOFLAVIN 
HYDROCHLORIDE MERCK 


MERCK (U.S. P.) ors 


HO—C—H 
HO—¢-H 
Ho—¢-H 
H H—-¢-H 


#.C— f \/ \Z . \ = 
| I | | 
WV 


H 


HC,C—==C.CH,CH,OH 


° 


H 


Synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories 


in 1936. Made available in 1937 Made available in 1938. 





VITAMIN B, CALCIUM ASCORBIC 
HYDROCHLORIDE PANTOTHENATE | ACID 
MERCK DEXTROROTATORY MERCK MERCK (U.S. P.) 


CH,OH 


rr ren. OH H OH OH 
‘t-CH,OH | | | | | 
(HOCH,C—CH—CO.NHCH,CH,CO,)-Ca 
ci HOCH,—C—C—C =C—C=O 
| 


CH, 





' 
HCL Identified and synthesized by Merck chemists 
Synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories and their 
in 1939. Made available in 1940. 





collaborators in other laboratories in 


1940. Made available during the same year 


Made available in 1934. 


2-METHYL-1, ALPHA-TOCOPHEROL 
4-NAPHTHOQUINONE MERCK MERCK 


(Vitamin K Active) (Vitamin E) 


° 
uw 
Cc 





Made available in 1940. 





ESIRABLE vitamin combinations can be easily formulated through the use 
of Merck Pure Vitamins. By using these pure chemicals of known and 
uniform potency, the proportions of the individual vitamins can be readily 
adjusted to meet the pharmaceutical manufacturer’s specific requirements. It is 


only through the use of these pure vitamins that the high dosages indicated in 
severe deficiency states can be provided. 


The identity of pure vitamins produced by chemical synthesis and pure vita- 
mins derived from natural sources—in chemical composition, physiologic func- 
tion, and physical characteristics—is definitely and authoritatively established, 


Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 


MERCK & CO. Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. reeset Anes Bo 


*« f/J/d * 
NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA ¢ ST.LOUIS © Jn Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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PRIORITY 
RATING 


All your suppliers face the same problem —that of supplying old and new cus- 
tomers whose priority ratings are perhaps not up in the “A” classifications. We at 


HOOKER 


are straining every bit of resource and resourcefulness to take care of the indus- 
tries we serve. We fully appreciate that a high priority rating in customer good-will 
is our prize asset. We want to guard it— which means that we will do everything 
humanly possible and permissible to serve the chemical-using and chemical-produc- 
ing industries. 


Tell us your problem. Competent technical service is always available here. We 
may or may not be able to supply the chemicals you want when you want them. 
But, we'll always do our best. 


@ HOOKER 


ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. TACOMA, WASH. 


MURIATIC ACID CHLOR BEN ZENES SULFURYL CHLORIDE ANHYDROUS METAL CHLORIDES METHYL BENZOATE 





Gfoltiiomie |fel-a), i 3 THIONYL CHLORIDE CAUSTIC SODA SODIUM SULFIDE DYE INTERMEDIATES 


@ 709-8 
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ANUFACTURERS of finishes are tak- 

ing interest in the complete line of 
S & W Natural Gums, now even more 
useful because of additional oils not ob- 
tainable years ago.. These Gums are 
available in many types and grades, with 
a wide range of properties as to hard- 
ness, solubility, color, uses, etc., to sup- 
plement Synthetic Resins. 
































Years of experience in the Resin field, 
together with the advantage of closely 
co-ordinated research and technical data 
on both the S & W Synthetic and Natural 
Resins, have enabled us to be of direct 
service to the trade under the present 
unusual conditions. 





Our technical facilities 
are at your disposal. 


THE COMPLETE RESIN LINE 
S & W Naturals 


Accroides Congo 
Batu Pontianak 
Batavia Damars Manile 
Singapore Damars Loba 
Black East Indias Elemi 
Pale East Indias Kauri 


S & W Synthetics 
“S & W” ESTER GUM—all types 
““AROFENE’’*—pure phenolics 
“AROCHEM’”’*— modified types 
“CONGO GUM” — raw, fused 
and esterified 
““AROPLAZ”’*—alkyds 


"Registered U. S, Patent Office 
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HE close of what is really only 

the first official year of national 

emergency calls for a brief stock- 
taking before getting down to the tangled 
present. 

The year just ending can safely be 
called the first official emergency year 
because while the President declared a 
limited national state as far back as Sep- 
tember 1939 nothing marked the period 
beyond some sensational Presidential an- 
nouncements and some very tangible, 
heavy appropriations. 

It was only in May, ]940, that the 
national emergency began to take shape 
as a very material 
entity. That month 
the President began 
in almost casual 
fashion to set up by 
executive order 
largely, a new agen- 
cy here and there 
around Washington, 
the most significant 
of which was the 
Office of Emergen- 
cy Management. 

To blase Wash- 
ington it was just 
a new set of initials, 
following the rather whimsical habit of 
the White House in overnight fashion- 
ing some agency, the immediate purpose 
of which was not very apparent. This was 
a plausible version of the advent of the 
organization, because it seemed to stem 
somewhat from an earlier “emergency” 
body, the National Emergency Council, 
and the town had become accustomed to 
the key word of the title. It is a very 
over-worked word around the National 
Capital, 

This follows because the town has 
known the President to tell the nation of 
a cogent situation, then head for the 
open ocean for two weeks of tropical 
fishing, or to come back from such ab- 
sence and an emergency would apparently 
materialize while his train was traveling 
north. The word simply fails to register 
in Washington as it once did. 

Which preliminary is intended to ex- 
-plain the astonishment of even Washing- 
ton dwellers when they look around today 
and find some twenty strange department- 


T.N. Sandifer ° 
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T. N. SANDIFER 


al groups suddenly mushroomed all over 
the city, and functioning as a super-gov- 
ernment dominating the daily lives of 
every American—furthermore, a super- 
government that is largely the creature of 
the President, responsible only to him, 
established by his order, and requiring 
Congressional sanction only when money 
is sought, with money seemingly the eas- 
iest thing to get, and in sums that no 
longer have material significance when 
printed in the paper. 

The utter failure of everyone to grasp 
what was coming this past year is exem- 
plified in a personal experience. A reserve 
Army expert, called to Washington after 
a dozen years on his own business in other 
corners of the world, told the writer of 
a plan being discussed around the War 
Department corridors for priorities, a sys- 
tem that in the near future would curtail 
automobile output, and almost every other 
heavy industry activity on civilian goods. 
That was a year ago. The writer men- 
tioned the idea to friends, and they didn’t 
even bat an eye. They went on talking of 
other things. However, here it is. 


Crowding Out Oldsters 


Far from experiencing any reticence as 
newcomers, the emergency agencies have 
burrowed like cuckoos into the sacred pre- 
cincts of old-line departments, drafting 
personnel from the latter, adding more of 
their own, and crowding the old ones all 
but out of the capital. 

While thus engaged, they are in the 
midst of a tumult among themselves, ab- 
sorbing each other’s activities, duplicating 
them, and generally elbowing themselves 
into the country’s pattern of government 
and economic life. The old bureaus, most- 
ly in the hands of career staffs wise in 
Washington ways, have fought back. The 
goal is to be classed as “emergency” them- 
selves, thus getting extra appropriations, 
extra people, and extra room. 

The difference between the two cate- 
gories is that the old ones go on and on. 
Thus, most of the World War I temporary 
structures were being gradually demol- 
ished until only a scattered building re- 
mained here and there, and a whole new 
city of magnificent governmental temples 
housed the old-line establishments. Today 
carpenters are working in three shifts put- 
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ting the temporary structures back, and 
these, as well as the surviving old war 
buildings are bulging with functionaries 
and their staffs, spending appropriations 
that total now some $56 billions. 

Which amount brings us to the present. 
The most likely prospect on the legisla- 
tive horizon is a monumental tax measure 
that may eventually differ from normal 
taxes, besides in size, in the respect that 
it will embody certain economic measures 
originating in the minds of White House 
advisors. 

For, the working of the aforesaid prior- 
ities program is so well advanced that 
some of these authorities declare they se: 
a stage approaching where the public will 
have money it can’t spend because the 
things won't be there to spend it on. That 
being the case, so runs the argument, for 
the public’s own good, the government 
will necessarily have to take it away, and 
spend it. The point that government 
spending might have some relationship to 
the matter is a very delicate one at 
Washington. 


New Tax Bill Due 


Sometime after the first of the year, 
then, a new tax bill is to be anticipated. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has indi- 
cated it will not react on 1941 incomes, 
but he is known to be virtually committed 
to a system of wage and salary deduc- 
tions, whether classed as Social Security 
deductions or anti-inflation, or what-not. 

These measures are being discussed 
every day, and would doubtless be in ac- 
tual process of going through Congress, 
except for the attitude in that body, on 
both sides. The veteran and hard-boiled 
Chairman Doughton, of the House Ways 
and Means Committee is reliably reported 
to have told the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that he did not intend to call his com- 
mittee to work on tax legislation until 
after a joint economy committee, of which 
he and Senator Byrd, of Va., are members, 
had recommended specific budget cuts. 
Around these two a powerful group cen- 
ters, determined on some economizing, 
with a goal of even a billion. 

It seems safe to say that no such amount 
will be saved, but in another year, some 
view drastic economies as distinctly pos- 
sible. Meanwhile a Congressional plan for 
a lengthy Fall recess has met behind-the- 
scenes White House objection, so that 
again, emergency has been pleaded as a 
reason for keeping the boys close to their 
desks. It is only fair to say that Congres- 
sional “bloc” interests themselves are a 
big obstacle to spending cuts. The action 
of the House on Price Control however, 
was viewed here as indicative of a grow- 
ing reaction in Congress. As passed, the 
bill contained vital changes from the 
measure the Administration had hoped to 
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id AD THE PURPOSE been merely to unite two great 
r bodies of water, the Panama Canal in all probability 


1s would never have been built. Instead, it was the dream 


e of far-sighted men to achieve a new and greater ser- 
vice for the commerce of man by building this water- 
way that would join the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 

at Similarly, two companies, each great in its own right, may enlarge their 
usefulness by establishing a union between their respective enterprises. 


i A TESTAMENT TO PROGRESS AND SERVICE... 








“*THE CUT AT PARAISO,”’ LITHOGRAPH BY JOSEPH P ED BY PERMISSION OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, 





With the Niagara Alkali Company, the Electro Bleaching Gas Company 
has now been combined to form a single, but larger institution in the 





w- fields of chemical manufacture and research. 

i" The Niagara Alkali Company pledges to sustain the high quality and ALMALE® COMPANY 
1e 

to integrity of the products of its manufacture as heretofore. At the same ee ee 


CAUSTIC POTASH + CAUSTIC SODA 
time, the Niagara Alkali Company will be able to extend to old customers PARA + CARBONATE OF POTASH 


the new and greater service that is made possible by broadened facilities, { i a an n JJ Chile le ; A me 
ee expanded resources, and experience. " 
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Heyden wish you every happiness at Christmas 


As the year s greatest day again approaches, we of 


and abundant prosperity in the coming New Year. 





a 


EYDEN 
Chemical 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO BRANCH: 180 N. WACKER DR. 


F actories: Garfield, N. J., Fords, N. J. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST 
OBJECTIONABLE ODORS 


For products whose quality is apt to be affected 
by odors encountered in transit or storage, 
there are Bemis Waterproof Bags to provide 
excellent protection. And, for the sime rea- 
son, they retain desirable aromas. 

These Bemis shipping containers also can 
be made to keep desirable moisture in and 
dampness out—shut out dust and dirt-— 
resist acid and grease. And because of their 
strength and toughness, Bemis Waterproof 


Bags provide extra protection against rough 
handling. 


< 
SEINE 


WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. e¢ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Washington 
(Continued from page 772) 


get—elimination of a one-man rule of 
price control, and a five-man board instead ; 
deletion of commodity buying powers as 
a supposed stabilizing authority, and the 
licensing feature banned. 

The strategy probably will be followed 
of gradually restoring the bill to the de- 
sired shape as it progresses through what 
promises to be a lengthy Senate handling, 
and finally a session with conferees of 
both bodies. This likewise may be the Ad- 
ministration resort on taxes—any measure 
will be tentatively accepted to get Con- 
gress started. 

Another index to growing Congression- 
al irritation is a report filed by Senator 
O’Mahoney, of Wyoming calling for a 
questionnaire to OPM on its operations in 
Priorities especially as these affect smaller 
business, 

Meanwhile the huge emergency estab- 
lishment is grinding on. There is now in 
process a new program with greater em- 
phasis on allocations, rather than straight 
priority, affecting production, industry by 
industry. Essentially it aims at achieving 
an over-all picture of production needs, 
material uses and inventories, and a better 
distribution of the latter. 

Typifying the speed with which changes 
take place, two new industrial branches 
have just been announced in the Division 
of Purchases of OPM, on the ground that 
functions of existing set-ups were becom- 
ing too involved. The Health Supplies and 
Fire Equipment Branch has been div:ded, 
with Health Supplies now taking jurisdic- 
tion over drugs, medicines, surgical sup- 
plies, dental supplies, hospital supplies, 
toilet goods and cosmetics, with William 
M. Bristol Jr., on leave from Bristol-Myers 
Company, of New Jersey, as chief. For- 
merly heading the combined unit, before 
the change, was W. Emmet Bittner, of the 
Diamond Alkali Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
whose press of private business has made 
it necessary for him to leave his temporary 
post at Washington. 

Clarence W. Farrier, with long experi- 
ence in varied departmental posts as Price 
Executive of the Chemical Section of 
OPA was announced, somewhat ahead of 
this change. 

Without attempting to catalogue all 
orders, a brief summary of recent actions 
of OPM affecting the industry are in 
order ; 

Nov. 10, OPM issued interpretation of 
M-37-a governing rayon sales from pro- 
ducers to trade; Nov. 12, ordered rubber 
processors operating plants in more than 
one community to file distribution reports 
in 15 days; Noy. 14, undertook study of 
Nylon price increases; same date moved to 
channel all magnesium in country into 


(Continued on page 863) 
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BLUEPRINTS 


AND 
DEFENSE 


THE 
PROGR A M 





VERY battleship, every airplane, 
|») every tank, every gun, and nearly 
every one of the innumerable other 
items directly or indirectly connected 
with our National Defense Program 
is at one stage of its production merely 
a pile of blueprints. In the case of a 
battleship, however, this pile may 
weigh several tons. 

It is easy to see then that the Defense 
Program has resulted in a tremendous 
increase in the demand for blueprint 
paper. This naturally has been reflected 
in the consumption of the chemicals 
used in producing this paper. One of the 
most necessary of these essential chem- 


icals is Iron and Ammonium Oxalate, 





MANUFACTURING 


AS. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK . 
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CHEMISTS - 


PFIZER 


used in practically all blueprint formu- 
las. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. have been 
for a number of years probably the 
largest producer in this country of Iron 
and Ammonium Oxalate, and are in 
addition manufacturers of a number of 
other chemicals used in the prepara- 
tion of blueprint paper including: Iron 
and Sodium Oxalate, Tron Oxalate, Iron 
and Ammonium Citrate, Ammonium 
Oxalate, Potassium Oxalate. Naturally 
the large increase in demand for these 
chemicals has placed a great strain on 
our productive facilities, but, realizing 
their essential nature, we are exerting 
ourselves to the utmost to make them 


available in sufficient quantities. 





ESTABLISHED 1849 


& co... 


444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The old. old wish that’s ever new. 


Merry Cristmas/ 


Let us be glad of a season at which we 





ship....a time for generous thoughts and 
kindly deeds « May the spirit that has set 


Christmas above all other seasons abide with 


mas is a time for happy memories, & you and those who are dear to you, 
pleasant associations and good fellow- through all the years that lie ahead. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Established 1816 


pause in our hurried activities to exchange 


friendly greetings and kind wishes « Christ- 








117 Liberty Street 


sot NEW YORK 
CHICAGO + cif 
BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA ND, 


CINCINNATI 
ADELPHIA - GLO 
FACTORIES AT Niagara Falls, VERSVILLE, N.Y. 


N.Y. and Jersey City, N.J. 
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4 Toasted 
BUTTER CRACKE® 


,  — ; 


ITS OUR 
2 TO MAKE A 
TIN CAN BEAUTIFUL 


HEN you want to make your product more salable 

by improving the appearance of the metal package 
in which it is sold, Heekin can be of service to you. Heekin 
colors are made and ground specifically for lithographing : : 
true, lasting, beautiful colors on metal. Heekin's superior By Wvorizing C 
craftsmanship is inexpensive . . . yet it produces a finer, ices 
truer, reproduction of the design and colors that you de- 
sire. That's why Heekin retains its old customers and adds 


new ones every year. THE HEEKIN CAN CO., CIN'TI, O. 
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ITH HARMONIZED COLORS 











VERSATILE PQ SILICATES OF SODA 











Moth ane’ 
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Ir silicate of soda is just “‘waterglass” to you, 
ask for a copy of PQ Bulletin #171. Here are described over 
30 different silicates, from 3Na,O, 2SiO, to Na,O, 3.9 SiO.,. 
The solutions in this selection range from 33.5° Baume 
(Specific Gravity 1.30) to 69° Baume (Specific Gravity 1.91). 


Meramec Hy 
Ry SUPE! 


‘6 
MEEMVILLE: OF 


Each of the PQ Brands has been perfected to meet require- 
ments for certain uses; for instance, adhesives, binders, col- 
loids, deflocculants, inhibitors, detergents. 


Popular uses of some liquid brands 


SOAP MANUFACTURE ........ .. “N” Brand, “C” Brand 
, CORRUGATED PAPER BOARD... . . . Stixso NN, Stixso DD 
PAPER SIZING ........-.. + + “S” Special 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS ........ . “OQ” Brand 
WW PEROXIDE BLEACHING... . . . . . . Star Brand 
COATING WELDING RODS. ....... “N”, “U”, “K” 
|! APPROXIMATE RATIO OF ABOVE PQ SILICATES: “‘N”’ Brand, Stixso 
ic NN, “O” Brand, 1:3.22; Stixso DD 1:3.40; “S’’ Special 1:3.75; Star 
La) Brand 1:2.50; “K”’ Brand 1:2.90; “U” Brand 1:2.40; “C’”’ Brand 1:2.00. 


For silicate information, turn to PQ Silicate Headquarters. Specific 
advices where particular conditions are known. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


Established 1831 General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: Engineering Bldg. Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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TWO 
NATURAL 
WONDERS 


Through millions of years, nature 
fashioned with marvelous skill 
Virginia’s famous Natural Bridge. 


“Natural” Bichromates, of infi- 
nitely more use to man, furnish 
another monument to skill. Here 
man’s inventive genius has de- 
veloped, from Nature’s materials, 
products indispensable to indus- 
try. Even in these difficult times 
the quality of Natural Products 
will remain as always---highest. 


NATURAL PRODUCTS 
RParinine «eo. 


904 GARFIELD AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








| MANUFACTURED BY | 
NATURAL PRODUCTS 


[REFINING COMPANY] COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N.J. 








“THE NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA” 


Natwral BICHROMATE 
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No Longer Defense But War 


No longer are we interventionists, isolation- 


ists, capitalists, laborers, Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats but 130,000,000 citizens of the United 
States united in the grim determination to 
eliminate once and for all time the vile loath- 
some totalitarian philosophy that holds nothing 
sacred but rather seeks to destroy civilization 
itself by deceit and treachery. There can and 
will be but one answer—total victory over the 
forces of evil. 

We of the chemical industry carry a heavy 
burden. It is our industry that must furnish in 
tremendous quantities the sinews of war. There 
must be no hysteria but instead an uninterrupted 
and ever-increasing flow of materials so that our 
armed forces will be adequately equipped for the 
hard task that lies ahead. That goal will not be 
easy, it will call for untold sacrifices by manage- 
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ment, technologists and labor, sacrifices, too, on 
the part of many fields and companies which 
depend upon the chemical industry for basic raw 
materials. More and more non-defense indus- 
tries will experience difficulties in obtaining 
chemicals. Such hardships were annoying and 
distasteful in the. so-called national defense 
period, but war is war and the vital task ahead 
now justifies any curtailment that is now asked 
or demanded. 

For the first time in several decades we face 
possible serious shortages. The belief that the 
United States is the land of plenty must be 
altered to fit the existing emergency situation. 
We must school ourselves to conserve even in 
the most minute detail; we must learn how to 
utilize over and over again the supplies on hand; 


we must find ways and means of allocating what 


we have in such a manner that the maximum in 
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the way of production is assured. The Axis 
Powers have built up on just such a program the 
greatest war machine the world has ever been 
cursed with and called upon to combat. 

The willful wanton attack on our outposts in 
the Pacific will have been a blessing in disguise 
if it lifts us out of our lethargy and smug com- 
placency; if it teaches us to take nothing for 
granted. Admittedly chemical plants by their 
very nature are vulnerable spots for acts of 
sabotage and offer rich rewards to the saboteur 
who seeks to slow down our war effort. We 
must guard our supplies and plants from such 
acts, not in any routine manner but with con- 
stant vigilance. It must also be remembered 
that chemical plants operating constantly at full 
capacity require special watching. A splendid 
example of what can be done by an alert and 
well-trained plant fire department 
in preventing possible total destruc- 
tion was witnessed but a few weeks 
ago in one of our largest and most 
important chemical factories. 

Several months ago certain fears existed that 
key men—chemists, chemical engineers and 
responsible operators might be inducted into the 
army through lack of appreciation of the value 
of these men in industry on the part of local 
draft boards. It is advisable to point out to such 
technical men that they must not abandon their 
posts now through any mistaken ideas of patriot- 
ism. This is an industrialized and chemicalized 
warfare. Each and every one of us can serve 
best by doing our present job better, more thor- 
oughly and by giving still more time and energy 
to it, at least until the government calls upon us 
to do something else. The enemy would like to 
create panic and disorder—let us remain cool 
and collected and with a determination to 

horrible forces of evil that 
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Professional Status ws. Unionization: 
Following up the editorial in the October issue entitled 
“The Threat to a Professional Status” it is appropriate 
to report to the readers of this publication the contents 
of a resolution submitted by the Federation of Archi- 
tects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians (FAECT) 
at the recent Congress of Industrial Organizations’ 
Fourth Constitutional Convention held in Detroit: 


WHEREAS, (1) The Federation of Architects, En- 
gineers, Chemists and Technicians has organized a 
majority of the 800 industrial research workers at the 
Shell Development and Research Laboratories at Emery- 
ville, Cal., one of the outstanding research institutions 
in the world; and 

(2) The American Chemical Society, a national pro- 
fessional scientific association, whose officers are a cross- 
section of the outstanding industrial corporations in the 
nation such as Standard Oil and DuPont, has launched 
an anti-union campaign nationally, threatening a per- 
manent black-list against chemists and technicians who 
join the CIO, and cooperating with anti-union employ- 
ers in a process of intimidation; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED (1) That the Fourth National Conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organizations goes 
on record as supporting the organization of the —— 
Development and Research workers, the FAECT, 

its efforts to insure e the rights of collective bargaining to 






the National Labor Relations 
to the FAECT petition for a 


First let us make it perfectly plain that CHEMICAL 
INpustRIES is NOT an organ of The American Chemi- 
cal Society and its editorial policy is entirely free and 
independent of that or any other organization or society. 
While this publication has criticized editorially certain 
portions of the recent statement of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Chemical Society it stands four- 
square with the Society in its primary objective—the 
preservation of the professional status for chemists and 
chemical engineers. Those who really know the true 
situation, and we confidently believe that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of real chemists and engineers do, readily 
recognize that this resolution is a dastardly perversion 
of the facts, an attempt to hoodwink the graduate chem- 
ist and the chemical engineer. It is an attempt to sell 
the Government and particularly the National Labor 
Relations Board a “Bill of Goods.” It is an undercover 
attempt to force graduate chemists into a union that will 
be controlled through the sheer weight of numbers by 
the laboratory bottlewashers, laboratory technicians, and 
those who insist that they are chemists although their 
training consists of a few hours spent in general chem- 
istrv and possibly a course in qualitative analysis. 

The action of the FAECT is not alone a threat 
agai \ is a threat 
against every true chemist and engineer. It requires a 
united front and for that reason this publication be- 
lieves that joint action by the American Chemical Soci- 
ety, The American Institute of Chemical Engineers and 
The American Institute of Chemists is vital and neces- 
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sary now. It believes that the initiative for such a move 
should come from the officers of The American Chemi- 
cal Society. It does not presume to say what the details 
of such a united front should be for that policy should 
rightfully be left in the hands of a joint committee of 
the three groups. It personally believes that some form 
of legal licensing of chemists and chemical engineers 
is highly desirable but it does recognize that consider- 
able divergence of opinion exists among our profes- 
sional men as to what form or to what degree such 
licensing should take. But this condition is certainly not 
an insurmountable problem. 

Time is one essential element that should not and 
must not be lost sight of. The FAECT is trying desper- 
ately to instill the belief in the mind of the President 
of the United States and in others in the Government 
that it is the spokesman for the chemist and chemical 
engineer. In our October editorial the telegram of con- 
gratulations from President Roosevelt to the FAECT 
meeting in Detroit was reproduced in full. Below is a 
news release from the FAECT under the date line of 
December 7 : 

“President Roosevelt was urged to call upon Congress 
for an immediate declaration of war upon the Axis- 
powers at an emergency conference today of the 
National Officers and Eastern Regional heads of the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians (FAECT), a CIO affiliate. 


“Lewis Alan Berne, International President of the 
FAECT which numbers 8500 members most of whom 
are employed in the nation’s defense industries includ- 
ing, aircraft, ship-building, Federal navy-yards, arma- 
ments, chemical plants, oil refineries and machine-tool 
manufactu: ie, sent the following telegram to the Presi- 





_ Gent y 


IN THIS HOUR OF GREATEST NATIONAL EMER- 
GENCY, THE FEDERATION OF ARCHITECTS, ENGI- 
NEERS, CHEMISTSAND TECHNICIANS PLEDGES YOU 
ITS WHOLEHEARTED SUPPORT. WE STAND READY 
TO HELP YOU MOBILIZE THE INGENUITY AND RE- 
SOURCEFULNESS OF AMERICAN ENGINEERS AND 
TECHNICIANS TO INSURE THE COMPLETE AND 
UTTER DESTRUCTION OF THE BARBAROUS AG- 
GRESSIVE FASCIST AXIS. WE RECOGNIZE IN THE 
ATTACKS OF JAPAN A WAR MOVE OF THE NAZI 
AXIS AGAINST OUR NATION’S SECURITY AND IN- 
DEPENDENCE. WE CALL UPON YOU TO ANSWER 
THESEAGGRESSIVEATTACKSBY URGINGCONGRESS 
TO IMMEDIATELY DECLARE WAR AGAINST JAPAN, 
GERMANY AND ITALY. FORWARD TO VICTORY. 


“We are confident that the technical employees of 
the Nation,’ continued President Berne, ‘will not fail 
to do their share to insure victory in this critical hour. 
We are calling upon the A. F. of L. and independent 
unions in our field to participate in an emergency con- 
ference for the purpose of co-ordinating the defense 
efforts of technical men regardless of trade union affilia- 
tion.’ ”’ 

The intent of this telegram is, we believe, perfectly 
obvious. 

The chemists and engineers of this nation have been 
and are solidly back of the country’s defense program. 
They are, incidentally, rightfully leaving to our President 
and Congress such matters as declarations of war for 
two very good and obvious reasons—first it is not within 
their province as technologists and, secondly, they are 
too busy carrying on the direction of our national de- 
fense industries. 
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SPECIAL PRODUCTS 





PHENOTHIOXIN 
exe 


Pro perties 


White crystalline solid with a faint pleasant odor. 


Boiling Point at 10 mm. Hg......180° C. Melting Poimt................58-56° C. 
Specific Gravity at 60/25° C...... .1.226 | 162° C 
Pounds per Gallon at 60° C.........10.4 Oe eee 188° C. 


Solubility (grams per 100 grams solvent) 


po ge re 200 pe 5 re 165 

Benzene at 25° C............. 165 Methanol at 25° C............. 7 

Carbon Tetrachloride at 25° C..100 Water at OF C.......... Insoluble 
V.M.P Naphtha at 25° C........... 35 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY include: PHENOLS 
CAUSTIC SODA ¢ ANILINE OIL *© ORGANIC SOLVENTS * EPSOM 
SALT * SODIUM SULPHIDE © DOWTHERM 





A complete catalog of Dow Industrial Chemicals will be furnished upon request. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICH. 


New York City ¢ St. Louis ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles « Seattle « Houston 
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Synthetic dyestuff short- 
ages caused by the emer- 
geney are inereasing the 
importance of the natu- 
ral dyewood extracts to 
the textile, leather and 


many other industries. 


HE natural dyewood extracts in- 
clude a rather large number of 
individual dyestuffs which have al- 
been of importance to the color 
industries. They 
are of both domestic and foreign origin, 
and, of course, their use antedates those 
of the synthetic colors by many years. 
During the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, the development of the coal tar dye 
industry provided for dyestuff consumers 


ways 


needs of the various 
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increasing amounts of coal tar dyes which 
gradually supplanted some of the vege- 


table 
extent. 


coloring materials to a marked 
Indigo, for instance, is almost en- 
tirely, at the present time, of synthetic 
origin, but the best known of the dyewood 
extracts, which is Logwood Extract, has 
always had its preeminent position because 
of its unequalled depth of shade and be- 
cause of many other characteristics which 
are beneficial in the textile industry, most 
particularly in the wool, cotton and silk 
branches. Logwood extract and its oxi- 
dized form, Hematine Extract, are widely 
used in the various branches of the leather 
industry, especially for upper leather. It 
is also used for the manufacture of black 
lakes or pigments and for coloring diverse 
fibres such as hog hair, pig bristles, horse 
hair, etc. and different kinds of furs. It 
also has been used for years for coloring 
various types of wood. Shades other than 
black are produced for all the foregoing 
purposes by the use of Extracts of Fustic, 
Hypernic, Osage Orange, Cutch, etc. 
We are now passing through a period 
of industrial development whereby the ex- 
periences of World War No. 1 will prob- 
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ably be repeated in many instances. At 
the time of World War No. 1, the United 
States imported nearly all of its dyestuff 
requirements, manufacturing less than 5 
per cent. The war caused a great short- 
age of dyes and the domestic manufac- 
turers were unable to take care of the 
color needs. We witnessed a period when 
much of the available supplies of dyestuffs 
was carefully hoarded and sometimes sold 
at fabulous prices. The coal tar inter- 
mediates which were necessary for the 
various synthetic coal tar dyestuff plants 
which started about 1916, did not exist 
and had to be produced; therefore, at that 
time, there was a_ greatly increased 
demand for the natural dyestuffs where- 
ever they could be efficiently used. 

Since the last World War, the coal tar 
dye industries have greatly expanded, so 
that it could be said that this country, up 
to a few months ago, was independent to 
all intents and purposes of foreign manu- 
factured dyestuffs. At the present time, 
however, due to the needs of the defense 
industries, many coal tar intermediates 
are being diverted from dyestuff produc- 
tion, and it is conceivable that in a few 
months the natural dyestuffs will again be 
in demand for at least some of the pur- 
poses in which the coal tar dyestuffs are 
being currently employed. 

How do the natural dyestuffs fit into this 
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picture? In the first place, consider the 
source of the supply. The most important 
natural dyewoods are found in the West 
Indies, South and Central America. 
There would seem to be plenty available. 
Naturally, the trees have been cut which 
are nearest the coast. As time goes on, 
the trees further away have to be cut and 
the labor and transportation to the sea 
coast add to the cost. At the present 
time, there is a scarcity of suitable ships 
to carry these cargoes to the United 
States, and small quantities are being 
brought up as deck cargoes of small pas- 
senger liners; but, after all, these raw 
materials are available and the cost of 
same should not become prohibitive. 

Next, just what are the natural dye- 
woods and what are they used for? The 
last question is easiest to answer. Where- 
ever color is required, outside of glass, 
enamels, etc., the natural dyes can find 
some application. This is literally true. 

Practically all the natural dyes used on 
textiles are extremely fast to washing, 
because the coloring principle is like an 
alizarine or mordant color. 

The natural dyes, in order of import- 
ance, are derived from the following 
woods or barks: Logwood, Fustic, Hyper- 
nic, Osage Orange, Quercitron Bark, 
Cutch and Gambier. 

Cutch is important for both the textile 
and leather industries for the color it 
imparts and also because of its tanning 
properties on leather. Gambier is of im- 
portance to the leather industry for both 
color and tannine properties. Both these 
products come from the Far East and are 
definitely difficult to obtain, due to the 
scarcity of necessary shipping space, but 
are still being imported. 


There are two principal types of Cutch 
and many varieties of each type. They 
are all a species of Mangrove which grows 
abundantly in warm, moist climates. One 
type is known as a tanning Cutch, and is 
used mainly as its name indicates—for 
tanning, to make leather. This type is 
gathered mostly in the Philippine Islands 
and Borneo. The other type is known as 
a color Cutch, and is gathered in India 
and the Dutch East Indies. Each planta- 
tion that cultivates the plant or shrub 
adopts its own distinctive mark or brand— 
such as “A.C.L.,” “Bull,” “Double Eagle,” 
etc. 

The principal use for the color type 
of Cutch is for the production of a brown 
shade on textiles or leather. 

A peculiar property of Cutch and one 
which is recognized by the United States 
Government, is its ability to prevent the 
growth of mildew; therefore, large quan- 
tities are used in the dyeing of canvas 
for tents and for the cutching of fishnets. 

Osage Orange and Quercitron Bark are 
of domestic origin and there is no particu- 
lar question invoived regarding the sup- 
ply. They both produce shades of yellow 
on chrome or iron mordanted materials. 

Logwood, Fustic and Hypernic are ob- 
tained from Jamaica, Haiti, Cuba, Mexico, 
Nicaragua and Honduras. 

Just what is Logwood? It is a tree 
which grows in South and Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. It reaches a 
height of 20 to 40 feet and can be used 
after nine to ten years growth. Both the 
trunk and the roots are used. The wood 
contains a coloring principle called Hema- 






Honduras and Nicaragua. 
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Piles of Brazilwood Straight, also 
called Hypernic or Redwood from 


toxylin. To obtain it, the wood is cut up 
into fine chips and these chips are boiled 
up with water. The thin extract thus 
obtained is evaporated and otherwise 
treated to obtain the commercial varieties 
sold to the various trades. 

The coloring principal, hematoxylin, is 
a clear colorless crystalline product when 
pure. It easily picks up oxygen on ex- 
posure to form what we know as Hema- 
tine. 

A French chemist, Chevreul, discovered 
in 1810 that hematoxylin was similar to 
the alizarine or mordant type of dyestuff. 
In other words, it requires a metallic 
mordant to combine with it to produce an 
insoluble and fast lake. Consequently, 
Logwood, or its oxidized form, Hematine, 
is not a self color and is of no particular 
value unless a metallic salt is combined 
with the color principle. 

Combined with different metallic salts, 
different colors are obtained. For in- 
stance, Logwood combined with chrome 
gives a blue to black lake, depending on 
the amount of Logwood used. Combined 
with aluminum, a blue lake is obtained. 
Combined with iron, a grey to black lake 
is formed. In practice, iron or chromium 
salts are generally used in connection 
with Logwood. to produce an insvuluble 
black lake in the material to be colored. 

Fustic is a wood found in the same 
countries as Logwood. The coloring 
principle is obtained the same as that of 
Logwood, but is yellow. It is often used 
with Logwood to give a more jet shade 
of black in the proportion of one to two 
pounds of Fustic to ten pounds of Log- 
wood, 

Hypernic, also called Redwood or 
Brazilwood, is a soluble variety of Red- 
wood and is gathered mostly in Honduras 
and Nicaragua. Its coloring principle, 
brazilene, is obtained by extraction with 
water, the same as Logwood, and is red. 
The Hypernic iake is very fast to wash- 
ing, and is used in conjunction with Fus- 
tic and Logwood to change the shade of 
the black, or with Fustic for brown. It 
is mostly used on leather and furs. 

There are insoluble varieties of Red 
Woods known as Saunders Wood, Sandal 
Wood, Camwood, etc. They are used for 
a variety of purposes, but are of less im- 
portance to the color industries than the 
Hypernic variety or the Fustic and Log- 
wood. Camwood, for instance, is used in 
the form of pencils to mark stone and 
cement. 

In the leather industries, the Logwood 
in its oxidized form of Hematine, is used 
on chrome tanned hides in conjunction 
with Acid Black or Direct Black to give 
a black color to shoe and coat leather. 
It is also used in large amounts, together 
with suitable amounts of Fustic, Hypernic, 
Cutch and Gambier, to form the bottom 
shades for tans and browns, which are 
later topped with suitable aniline dyes to 
produce a multitude of shades. The 
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natural dyes are used on leather, not only 
because of the color which they impart to 
the leather, but also—and this is of equal 
importance—because they contain a cer- 
tain amount of vegetable tannins and their 
use has a certain retanning action in im- 
parting desirable qualities to the leather. 
In other words, it chrome tanned leather 
were dyed with synthetic anilines alone, 
the leather would be lacking in certain 
desirable characteristics. 

If we come to “black outs” in this coun- 
try, Logwood will most certainly be used 
to dye enormous quantities of black cot- 
ton cloths. The continuous process of 
dyeing Logwood on cotton cloth enables 
a production of from 60 to 130 yards per 
minute, depending on the weight of the 
cotton cloth. 

In the wool industry, the old cumber- 
some Two Bath process of applying Log- 
wood to wool has largely been supplanted 
by the One Bath process. The old method 
required three to four per cent of bi- 
chromate of soda or potash for the mor- 
dant, boiling for one and one-half hours 
to fix the chrome in the wool fibre. Then 
followed a thorough washing to remove 


the excess of chrome. Often times, a 


chrome assistant, such as tarter, argols 
or sulfuric acid, was used in the mordant 
bath. 
curred in a separate fresh bath with the 
additions of Hematine, and sometimes a 
small amount of Fustic, to jet the shade of 


The actuai dyeing operation oc- 


black obtained. This old process was 
just about fool-proof but it took seven or 
eight hours to dye a batch of wool. 
Modern shown that in 
the first place, the wool will only take 
up and hold about one and half 


per: cent of Consequently, any 


Research has 


one 
chrome. 


amount of chrome in excess is generally 
a waste and goes down the drain. The 
trick was to properly reduce and deposit 
the one and one half per cent of chrome 
on and in the wool fibre. 

Of necessity, when one tries to refine 
and simplify old methods, many details 
formerly overlooked, have to be taken in- 
to consideration. 

Just to mention one detail—if you have 
one hundred pounds of wool stock in fif- 
teen hundred pounds of water (Dye ratio 
of 1:15) the wool will-absorb a certain 
amount of chrome. On the other hand, 
if you have one hundred pounds of wool 
in three thousand pounds of water (Dye 
ratio of 1:30) the wool will absorb a 
smaller amount of chrome because the 
concentration of the chrome bath has been 
decreased. 

It has been found that certain organic 
acids, such as tartaric, lactic and formic 
acids, have the ability to reduce the 
bichrome to basic chrome oxide and to 
deposit it in the fibre so that after proper 
interval of time, the mordant bath is free 
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from chrome. That being the .case, the 
addition of Hematine to this mordant 
bath produces the desired insoluble black 
lake on and in the wool fibre in the same 
bath. There is, therefore, no necessity 
to wash the wool after the mordant- 
ing and before the dyeing. This saves 
considerable time, cutting the total time 
of mordanting and dyeing to about three 
hours and enables the dyer to put 
through two batches in eight hours, 
whereby he could formerly put through 
only one batch per day, with a saving of 
half the chrome formerly 
necessary. 

So, to sum up: due to the present 
national emergency and during any tem- 
porary or permanent shortage of synthetic 
dyestuffs, the natural dyewood extracts, 
especially Logwood, will assume increas- 
ing importance to the textile, leather and 
many other industries. 
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| Can you keep going under changing conditions as they 





| | develop? Can you operate profitably today and to- 

















| | morrow? This article tells you what to do, but do it now! 















































It is safe to say that it will never return paying the price, they could be obtained. 
to its former status. With but few excep- 
tions in the manufacture of rudimentary 
basic materials, industry will be on a 
permanently altered basis. Changes 
which normally take place gradually over 
a long period of time, are due to take 
place all at once. Every concern must be 
prepared for these changes if it is to 
survive. 


my oe ‘ ; ‘ ‘ . 
Peace HE big question for industry now business. Standard industry, newcomers 
| | | | | | | | is “can we keep going under out for profit as well as the little fellows 
| | | . — ° : 1 
| | wea | | | changing conditions as they de- were all in the same swim. The latter 
| . . . . . 
| | | | | | velop; will we continue to be in business two were mostly bent on making all they 
| | . . . 
| | | | | | | | || after the present war; can we operate could while it lasted and, in general, 
| | 95 . ‘ r 
Bas | | | || | profitably today and tomorrow’? Indus- thought little about “tomorrow.” The 
| | | ° ° er Sit 
bit. ae | try, large, medium, small, is on the spot. principle shortages were in imported ma- 
| | — a The big headache is, what will happen to terials. Some other raw materials were 
| ae UNTED STATES | | business as we have heretofore known it. hard to get, but by shopping around and | 
| 180 935 19361937 9936 1939 1940 _ 94 | , 
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Costs mounted rapidly, but selling prices 
kept apace so there was always a substan- 
tial differential of profit. 

At the close of the last war, the air 








escaped from the price balloon. The little 
fellow in the shack soon disappeared. 











Also, many of the concerns started during 
war days were unable to meet the busi- 


ay ale: ness trials of normal times; most of these 
To understand the premise for the fore- 


going conclusion, it is necessary to think 
back to the days of the last war. Ortho- 
dox and established business may have 
increased its capacity or added to its . ; : 
| | | | fields of activity, as dictated by increased —— of war, ya industry learned to 
| | war needs, but otherwise continued in the  “'™Cumvent the need of them. On the 
| production of its regular line of merchan- whole, —_—e for some technical ad- 
| dise. New factories cropped up, often vances, industry used the customary sup- 
operated by newcomers to the business, Plies and made the same lines of products. 
| 
| 


gradually liquidated. Standard business 
again operated as it had always done. 
The sources of a few of the raw materials 





and supplies had been eliminated by the 
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who concentrated on the profits from war It was a return to a “normalcy” very 








supplies. Anyone who put up a shack and close to that known before the war. This 








could turn out material or merchandise in does not mean that there was no change 
































any form, was in the manufacturing in manufacturing schedule. There was 
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indeed, but only that amount indicated by 
advances developed during the passing of 
time, the use of new supplies introduced 
by necessity or improvement, and the pro- 
duction of new and better products, all 
children of progress. 

In contrast, let us consider present con- 
ditions and why industry is facing an 
altered future. The start of the present 
emergency found industry proceeding on 
its usual course, enjoying and in turn 
producing the advances which are a result 
of natural progress. The declaration of 
the present emergency brought little reali- 
zation of its influence on industry. Soon 
the Federal Government began to issue 
restricting orders. Only then did indus- 
try recognize that the national emergency 
was to have an effect on business in gen- 
eral and in each branch of industry in 
particular, With Federal regulation and 
control becoming more stringent, industry 
finds that it can no longer operate on its 
accustomed schedule. Raw materials and 
supplies for commercial manufacture can 
no longer be obtained in sufficient quan- 
tity, if at all. Customers storm for mer- 
chandise that the manufacturers can not 
produce. The tendency is for the Govy- 
ernment to limit prices on the market. 
The nation is “all out” on a war manu- 
facturing schedule, with very few excep- 
tions allowed. Big industries are being 
largely assigned to the manufacture of 
war essentials. This entails plant expan- 
sion and additions concentrating on war 
essentials only. There is no sudden influx 
of new manufacturing concerns, War 
activity is being assigned to established 
organizations. Manufacture is on a grand 
scale but directed principally to the pro- 
duction of materials of war. The products 
that constituted the mainstay of American 
peace-time business are being side-tracked. 


Future Not Pleasant 


That is the situation today. From the 
stand-point of future business, it is not a 
pleasant condition of affairs. The busi- 
ness structure that industry and enterprise 
have painstakingly and arduously erected 
is being perforce neglected. The back- 
bone of American business seemingly is 
not considered of importance for the time 
being. The Federal Government has 
taken over the reins of industry which in 
turn must travel as it is directed. For 
the sake of the emergency this may be 
essential, but the toll it will take of Amer- 
ican industry is prodigious. Numberless 
concerns face almost inevitable shut-down, 
unless they resort to heroic methods. 
Single industry towns, small communities 
with a few factories supporting the local 
population, are in a dire position. 

Already the manufacturer is not able to 
obtain raw material to make products 
which supported his business. This con- 
dition will not alter during the term of 
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the emergency. What little he may scrape 
together will not be sufficient to permit 
him to hold on to his customers. There- 
fore, his business will be lost through 
neglect not of his own making. Can busi- 
ness endure in the face of neglect? 
Nothing can survive neglect, especially 
a malleable structure like business that 
bends with changing times. 

We are at the start of a period of 
transition. Business will not return to 
its former status when the present war 
emergency has passed. In many lines, 
the inability to procure supplies and mate- 
rials heretofore normally required for 
manufacture will not cease with the end 
of this emergency. The stock of supplies 
the whole world over will be sadly de- 
pleted. We will be called upon to replen- 
ish this stock. We will also be called 
upon to rehabilitate war-devastated coun- 
tries. Very largely, our needs for many 
of the raw materials and supplies used in 
the manufacture of items which are a part 
of the American standard of living, will 
have to be shared with other needs. 
Materials and supplies formerly imported 
will not be available as before the war, 
for many obvious reasons. 


Capacity Will Be Great 


The end of the war will find our total 
manufacturing capacity greatly augmented 
by the addition of gigantic war factories. 
Most of these new additions will no 
longer be able to continue on war com- 
modities. These additions will represent 
substantial investments that should not be 
allowed to become a loss. Nor can the 
older factories be allowed to stand in 
idleness, Thus we will have the older 
factories and the newer ones to operate, 
raw materials will be limited, supplies 
hard to get, some old markets will have 
been lost through forced neglect or 
through diversion during the war emer- 
gency. New products will have replaced 
the old. New habits in the use of sup- 
plies and commodities will have been 
established. How are these factories to 
be kept in operation? How is the care- 
fully selected personnel to be maintained? 
How is the large employment roster to 
be kept working? These are, apparently, 
the pertinent problems of tomorrow. But 
no less are they the critical problems of 
today. 

The factory that cannot get raw mate- 
rials and supplies to maintain its former 
schedule of production faces a serious 
dilemma today. The factory that will not 
be able to get sufficient supplies in the 
materials-starved post-war days, that finds 
its former products of standard manu- 
facture replaced by new developments, 
and, in some cases, with a greatly in- 
creased production capacity, should face 
this situation of tomorrow with fore- 
boding concern. How can these problems 
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be solved, the one of today and the other 
of tomorrow? Can anything be done to 
overcome the dilemma of today and pre- 
vent the catastrophe of tomorrow? 

Yes, the solution is available, but it 
requires analytical study and careful in- 
tensive preparation to carry it out. To 
understand one factor involved in this 
solution, let us examine one trend result- 
ing from the period of transition men- 
tioned earlier in this discussion. 

People cannot get the merchandise they 
have been accustomed to buying. This 
applies whether it be an item of supply 
for industry or a commodity for private 
consumption. Industry will not go with- 
out its needs as long as it can get some- 
thing that will suffice. People will not 
go without the satisfaction of their ac- 
quired desires as long as they can afford 
to indulge in them. Denied the privilege 
of obtaining their favorite supply or com- 
modity they will purchase something else. 
This “something else” will not always be 
a substitute. Often it will be a replace- 
ment. That will be the case in this 
period, more so than ever before in the 
history of industry. Some ingenious 
manufacturer with a vision of the future, 
will produce a much needed supply or 
item that will fully replace the no longer 
obtainable standard supply or item. The 
replacement will prove to be adequate for 
all needs. Thus a new way of satisfying 
a need or fulfilling a desire will be estab- 
lished. Our American industrial efficiency 
has reached a level that when a new 
product replaces a former standard, the 
new product is frequently better in one 
or several ways. By this process a new 
buying habit is formed. This is the way 
a new product is established in the roster 
of accepted supplies or popular com- 
modities. 


Length is Important 


The longer the present emergency 
exists, the more pronounced will be this 
wave of replacement. As time goes on, 
the more firmly does a new product be- 
come entrenched. The time will soon 
come when the new product completely 
satisfies customer needs and desires; the 
old product will then no longer be wanted, 
even if obtainable. The establishment of 
replacements will direct the desires and 
habits of users into new channels, which, 
in our present state of flux, is not difficult 
to accomplish. This introduction of re- 
placements will take place in the fields of 
supplies, essentials and commodities. The 
replacement supply or item is likely to be 
of such a quality that after users become 
accustomed to the corrected habit of its 
use, it will then be the new standard. 

With this trend in mind, we can return 
to the solution of our problem. It must 
be understood that the problem of today 
and the problem of tomorrow are both 
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the same. In solving the problem of 
today you also solve the problem for to- 
morrow. The solution will lie in taking 
advantage of the trend of transition. 
Transition can be accomplished through 
revision. And revision is the wagon that 
will go down.the road to survival, so it 
is best to climb aboard. 

First, one’s own field of industry must 
be studied from an objective position. 
Often it is difficult to obtain a true per- 
spective of one’s own business; details are 
seen at too close a focus and thus may be 
magnified out of proportion to their real 
importance; moreover, habit and senti- 
ment influence one’s judgment. It is often 
advisable, yes, even necessary to obtain 
a detached appraisal by one impartial to 
sentiment or custom. With a true evalua- 
tion of that particular field, one can 
project more accurately the trend that 
transition in that field will follow. With 
this trend determined, one can judge 
whether activity in that same field is to 
be continued or stopped. To many this 
is the most difficult decision to make, for 
one is so apt to see one’s own business 
with too familiar eyes and be biased by 
past experiences in that field. Not every- 
one can understand the need of discarding 
one field of endeavor for another. Here 
again is where a director often needs the 
assistance of an outside adviser who is 
influenced only by cold facts. It may not 
be necessary, but if facts and factors indi- 
cate the advisability of changing one’s 
field of endeavor, then such new field must 
be decided upon as will fit in with require- 
ments stated hereafter. 


Study Materials 


There must be a thorough study of all 
materials and supplies available, prefer- 
ably those not seriously affected by war 
activity, nor likely to be. Such supplies 
as could be made usable must be studied 
to determine what kinds of products could 
be best made therefrom. Where it is 
desirable, because of unchangeable fac- 
tory set-up, to concentrate on one type of 
product for which the supplies for manu- 
facture are not readily available, it should 
be determined whether other supplies 
which are available, could be altered or 
converted into usable supplies for proc- 
essing. Too drastic a change in factory 
set-up is to be avoided because of the cost 
involved and the inability to obtain 
equipment to effect a radical change-over. 
Items for production must be decided 
upon which the market can use or can be 
influenced to use. Anticipation of devel- 
oping trends and changes of users’ habits 
must be gauged or these changes must be 
influenced. Changes in habit and custom 
can be brought about more easily by pro- 
ducing replacement items which are 
better and perhaps less expensive than 
items formerly used. A replacement item 
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may be a pronounced departure in make- 
up, composition or construction, but these 
factors should not interfere with the pro- 
gress of the item. The drastic reduction 
in supply of formerly used items tends to 
help materially in the introduction and 
establishment of new and _ replacement 
items. Educational or promotional selling 
may be required, but this will not be diffi- 
cult to carry on. If the replacement items 
are as good or perhaps better and sell at 
no premium in price, the new buying habit 
is easily established. Never before have 
market conditions been so conducive to 
the establishment of new and replacement 
products. 


Additional Problems 


The manufacturer of a material now 
alloted wholly for use in emergency pro- 
duction, faces an added problem. At the 
end of warfare this material will have to 
be sold on the open commercial market. 
The scale of production will be high; 
others will be producing the same mate- 
rial; the need for this material may have 
been circumvented by ingenious manufac- 
turers during the war. The selling price 
will be forced down. It behooves this 
manufacturer to institute research in other 
uses of this material or in the production 
of it in an altered form, so that he will 
not have to offer his product to slaughter 
in a highly competitive market, but rather 
present it as an individualized item with 
special uses and appeal, and thus reap the 
returns possible thereby. 

The existing sales force can be used 
in the introduction of the new product. 
The sales force may require instruction 
in the details of the new product, but 
that is easily accomplished by the tech- 
nical force or the consulting staff. The 
present technical force can attend to such 
factory change-over as details of the new 
production will require. All this should 
be done today for those who find their 
production schedule seriously hampered by 
present emergency restrictions. In solv- 
ing this problem today, it is also done for 
tomorrow. For those who are well occu- 
pied today in heavy war production, this 
method of solution through revision 
should be effected just as quickly as pos- 
sible in order to be prepared for the to- 
morrow that may arrive slowly or precipi- 
tately. Whenever that tomorrow does 
arrive, however, the problem of “what to 
do” will loom up in gigantic proportions. 
To wait until that time to seek the solu- 
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tion of the problem may invite drastic 
penalties. 

The industrial leader may say that this 
is a manifold problem, the solution of 
which is beyond his “scope” and “ken.” 
There is nothing beyong his “scope,” if 
he wants to stay in business. The prob- 
lem is there. If it be not solved, then 
there will be no business. As for “ken,” 
if it be beyond him then he must get all 
the help he can. If his laboratory force 
is small or limited, he must go elsewhere 
for the valuable information and guidance 
that chemical ability can supply. He must 
enlist help in all phases of this problem. 
He must appeal to and obtain the assist- 
ance of those who by training, knowledge 
and experience are accustomed to solving 
problems. On this crucial subject he must 
have the help of technical minds accus- 
tomed to the investigation of technicai 
and business problems. He must call to 
his conference table a staff accustomed to 
solve problems on the basis of sound eco- 
nomic return. 

This in the general applies to you in the 
particular. It is industry’s solution of the 
problem, also your solution. You are fac- 
ing a changing world which is completely 
altering the industrial picture. Also, there 
is a tremendous fountain of knowledge 
being created by research on emergency 
production that can be applied for your 
benefit. You should take advantage of 
these conditions. 


Market Wide Open 


The market today and tomorrow is 
holding out open arms to receive new 
supplies and replacement items, Cus- 
tomers’ reception is ahead of industry's 
production; 
products. 
time low. 


awaiting new 
Selling resistance is at an all- 
Never before has the market 
awaited industrial development and change 
with such intense desire. You 
these facts and conditions, you know the 
facts deterring the progress of your pres- 
ent industry, you know the conditions 
favoring change. Collect and _ collate 
your mental resources and those of your 


buyers are 


know 


associates; then act, and act promptly. 
Get outside help; call in a consultant on 
industry and its problems; have chemistry 
help you where it can; let other technical 
ability aid you; have merchandizers guide 
you in market factors; use a practical 
industrial laboratory; call in everybody 
who can help you. But do something 
about it now! 


x * 


Never before has the market awaited industrial de- 


velopment and change with such intense desire. 


Here 


is the information on what to do but you must act now! 
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Chemical Industries 


As our author points out 
there would be no end to 
a description of the in- 
fluenee of salt on the 
daily lives of people. A 
eoncelusion, therefore, is 
practically impossible. 
Industry is splendidly sea- 
soned with salt. This ar- 


ticle tells how and why. 


BOUT 29,000,000 tons of salt 
are produced annually in the 
world. Of this amount 10,- 


000,000 tons were produced in the United 
States in 1940, according to the Bureau 
of Mines,—2% million tons rock salt, 
2% million tons evaporated salt, and 
5 million tons in brine used by chemical 
industry. According to the Bureau of 
Mines Minerals Yearbook, the total salt 
output reported by producers set a new 
high record in 1940. Evaporated or man- 
ufactured salt, salt in brine for the man- 
ufacture of chemicals, and rock salt from 
13 states and Puerto Rico, aggregated 
10,003,448 short tons, valued at $26,118,- 
107.00. Eighty-three plants were operated 
by 66 companies in 1940. Sixty plants pro- 
duced evaporated salt, 22 plants rock salt, 
and 10 plants salt in brine. 

The United States leads the world in 
the production of salt. It contributed 28 
per cent. of the total world output in 1935, 
and there has been a gradual increase 
since that time. In 1940 the United 
States produced about 35 per cent. of the 
world’s production of salt. 

In 1900 salt production was 2,921,708 
short tons; in 1936 it had more than 
trebled, amounting to 8,828,936 tons. The 
accompanying table gives the salt pro- 
duction by methods of manufacture for 
1939 and 1940, 

Michigan leads the nation in the produc- 
tion of salt followed closely by New York 
and Ohio, then comes Louisiana with a 
production of about half that of Michigan. 
The accompanying table gives the amount 
of salt and its value sold or used from 
1938 to 1940, by states. This table in- 
cludes the amount and value of rock salt, 
evaporated salt, and salt produced in brine. 

Michigan also leads the nation in the 
production of evaporated salt, producing 
more than twice as much as any other 
state in 1940. It is followed in order, 
by California, Ohio, and New York. The 
amount and value of evaporated salt sold 
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Salt sold or used by producers in the United States, 1939-40, by methods of 





manufacture 
-———_1939—_, 1940 
Method of manufacture Short tons Value Short tons Value 
Evaporated: 
Bulk: * 
Open pans or grainers 499,331 $4,225,088 505,491 $4,247,212 
i i Ee rere eee gree Per: 1,615,838 9,434,587 1,667,273 9,753,419 
Solar SER ahs he eae as a ee oe 391,287 1,403,680 457,710 1,634,603 
NE MINE kk oe hii is tn bad ee eee ead 152,121 1,136,527 152,267 1,193,237 
Rock: 
Bulk Dice tis HR Sgt Shik Oe, 4k ahaa ae tei ye gets 1,995,915 6,233,507 2,225,377 7,102,404 
Pressed blocks eee pec h a a arly se 39,242 263,300 40,171 282,435 
Salt in brine (sold or used as such) .............. 4,584,177 1,812,991 4,955,159 1,904,797 








9,277,911 $24,509,680 10,003,448 $26,118,107 


Evaporated salt.—Salt is evaporated by several methcds—in open pans or drainers, in vacuum 
5 I I 


pans, and by the sun. 
refining. 


1 Harris, F. 





Most table salt is evaporated salt because most salt as 


E., Marketing of Salt: Bureau of Mines Inf. Circ. 7062, 1939. 


recovered needs 


56 pp. 


2 Bureau of Mines Mineral Trade Notes. Vol. 10, No. 4, April 20, 1940, p. 32. 





or used in the United States 1939-1940, 
by states, is shown in the next table. 

New York leads in the production of 
rock salt followed by Louisiana, Kansas 
and Michigan; these four states produce 
most of the national total, The follow- 
ing table shows the amount and value of 
rock salt sold in the United States, 1938 
to 1940. 


Rock salt—As in the past, the output 
of rock salt came mainly from four States, 
although several others contributed to the 
total. 

In 1940 the amount of evaporated salt 
produced was 27.8 per cent. of the total 
salt production. 

In 1940 rock salt produced represents 
22.7 per cent. of the total production. 

Brine for chemical manufacture was 
produced in New York, Louisiana, Michi- 
Ohio, Texas, West and 


gan, Virginia 





£ 


Virginia, and represents 49.5 per cent. of 
the total salt output in 1940, 


Consumption Increasing 
. 
The increasing consumption of salt, 
by far the most of which is used indus- 


trially, has steadily increased and has 


more than doubled since 1900. This in- 
crease is due, not only to the increase in 
the population of the country, but also to 
the increase in the production of the chem- 
ical products using salt as raw material. 
The greatest increase is shown from 1915 
to 1916; during which time the consump- 
tion increased over 1,000,000 short tons, 
according to Tariff Information Survey, 
PE 22, 192%. 
1910 to 1936, as shown in the Bureau of 
Mines, Circular 7062, was 
97 pounds in the period between 1910 and 


1914, 
1940, it increased to 151 pounds per person. 


The per capita data for 
Information 
In 1935, it was 124 pounds and in 


Very little salt in proportion to the total 
production is imported or exported. Most 
of the salt imported is sea salt, and for 
that marketed to advantage, 
even after paying the duty of 7 to 11 cents 


reason is 


per hundredweight; except when salt is 


to be used for curing fish, the duty is 





Salt sold or used by producers in the United States, 1938-40, by States 





1938 ~, 1939 t 1940 
State Shorttons Value Short tons Value Short tons Value 
Gti lop ac ead bcs ae hice 349,856 $1,940,449 404,689 $1,980,777 469,354 $2,200,640 
MIs ae ae cde oe 597,909 2,565,447 641,752 2,591,934 684,053 2,710,847 
jE re hee 958,186 2,775,384 1,072,540 2,830,331 1,132,594 2,804,406 
DNOMIONEE 6 £25.4.0.66 6c msne ss 2,078,612 6,151,154 2,408,872 6,726,912 2,506,523 7,123,393 
New Mexico 1) ( (1) (1) 13,915 41,573 
DO OM Caen sks cw eens 1,717,064 5,467,077 2,041,492 5,855,422 2,117,671 6,523,775 
i NE errr e 1,489,270 2,562,620 1,794,788 2,647,355 2,080,133 2,781,599 
ye ria 12,508 61,917 13,325 57,707 11,724 62,645 
PMN bere nik od. Ane ee he © oe 324,449 624,096 352,008 604,663 402,165 792,214 
PI kk Bea oth a ara ile wid Race 61,959 192,495 68,100 202,244 71,472 191,263 
Wend Visite. 6 kk ceed 129,568 721,490 144,727 773,988 144,312 701,953 
Other States (2) 306,387 180,432 335,618 238,377 369,532 183,799 








(1) Included under “‘Other States.”’ 
(2 


Virginia. 


8,025,768 $23,242,561 


) 1938-39: Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Virginia; 


1940: Colorado, Oklahoma, and 





Glen Works of International Salt located at Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


BRINE 
DISCHARGE 


BRINE COLLECTING 


CHAMBER 


FLOAT VALVE 


FLUSHING 
WATER 





Above is a cross section view of the Lixator used in the Lixate Process, 
showing: gravity flow of salt from hopper to Lixator; fresh water flow to 
spray nozzle, with float valve control; upward flow of brine through the 
collecting chamber to the brine discharge pipe; and the piping arrangement 


for flushing out insoluble residue. 


At right: cross section view of piping in 


the brine storage tank, showing method of automatic control of brine flow. 


refunded. The same is true of 
imported for curing meats for export. 

Of more than 10,000,000 tons of salt 
produced in the United States in 1940, 
approximately half was produced in the 
dry form as rock salt and evaporated 
salt, and the other half was used in the 
manufacture of chemicals, without first 
being converted into salt. 


salt 
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The majority of the mined rock salt 
is used for the manufacture of chemicals, 
such as, caustic soda and chlorine, salt 
cake and hydrochloric acid. For the 
latter process the dry, unrefined salt is 
used, but for the electrolytic process the 
salt must be converted to brine by dissolu- 
tion. This is done in various types of 
dissolvers, depending on the quantities in- 


Chemical Industries 





volved, and other factors. One impor- 
tant process is known as the Lixate proc- 
ess, developed by the research department 
of the International Salt Co., Inc., and 
illustrated, herewith. Salt flows by gravity 
from the hopper to the Lixator. Water 
enters, under automatic control, through 
a spray nozzle at the top, dissolves the 
salt, without agitation, and becomes fully 
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(1) Included under “Other States.” 
value as evaporated salt. 


homa, Texas, and Utah. 


Year Short tons Value 
pn eee Re ee 2,009,579 $6,003,054 
3S 2 Sh Or ean 2,030,432 6,447,648 
| \ 5). QP eet a op a oe ge eae 1,901,861 6,252,081 








Evaporated salt sold or used by producers in the United States, 1939-40, 
by States 

P 1939 . ‘ 1940 " 

State Short tons Value Shorttons Value 
On ra PRICE eed ere ee ee Ee cee Te 396,479 $1,943,698 462,403 $2,172,666 
MNS OT: AE EME Aad 9) and G8 a Glen ere Wate oe we Eeatela's 232,985 1,717,995 231,896 1,732,079 
Ps os POS, Fa. SER Sa ee ep eee ee Rees qd) (1) 57,868 320,127 
ee eee tn eee 922,645 5,019,674 964,491 5,232,409 
POS eer hos RAs a ne ae Re oe Toe nIes 365,899 3,496,414 372,049 3,683,490 
CARNES trae oe Sen ee A OR TS ONE COL CNEL eee 395,913 2,337,282 419,054 2,436,929 
PROC US MNDOM o%, F0 os Rte ud oe 5 8 eee Ce as Oe 13,325 57,707 11,724 62,645 

TM So se toe aoe Sle Rate nals MRR ee Keres AR Oe 39,096 198,051 (1) (1) 

UN BONS etc ote Sete Sipe at nas are Ra hte mOe Gte aT Ate 62,177 183,422 (1) (1) 
NVOOE VINNIE ROD. 6 pace a leec cud ovddeaeree dames 144,727 773,988 144,312 701,953 
POE Sat MNONE CFs cide chess sila eae eee ely os disle ail ee p-Ore. ote 85,331 471,651 118,944 486,173 





2,658,577 $16,199,882 2,782,741 $16,828,471 


(2) Includes a quantity of salt contained in brine for chemical use reported a$ evaporated salt with 


(3) 1939: Colorado, Louisiana, New Mexico, and Oklahoma; 1940: Colorado, New Mexico, Okla- 


Rock salt sold by producers in the United States, 1936-40 


Year Short tons Value 
BODE oA Me ees Shea wh 2,035,157 $6,496,807 
CSA ee ee 2,265,548 7,384,839 





saturated brine which is self-filtered and 
crystal clear. Brine rises in a collecting 
chamber and flows to a storage tank. 

Lixate brine finds extensive use in 
chemical industry, and is also used in 
curing meats and fish, tanning leather, 
exhausting dye baths, and numerous other 
uses in food and processing fields. 


Many Uses for NaCl 


Whether it is used as salt or in the 
form of its numerous derivatives, sodium 
chloride is one of the most important of 
commercial minerals, with thousands of 
uses. Salt, in some way or another either 
directly or indirectly, enters into the man- 
ufacture or preparation of the majority of 
the common commodities we encounter in 
life’s daily routine. The uses of salt 
run into the thousands. To enumerate all 
of them or to give a complete account of 
the influence of salt on industry, lies be- 
vond the scope of this article. Salt is not 
only of extreme importance when used as 
salt without chemical change, but it is of 
still greater importance as a raw materia! 
for the manufacture of thousands of chem- 
icals that find daily use in our industrial 
systems important not only for health, 
comfort and pleasure of everyone, but of 
equal importance for our national defense 

Salt is now classified, by the O. P. M., 
as a heavy chemical essential to national 
defense, and as an essential commodity 
for the processing and preserving of food. 

Most of the following uses of salt, 
as such, are too common to require much 
comment: diet for men and animals, pre- 
serving and seasoning food stuffs, such 
as, curing pork and other meat products, 
curing fish, brining pickles, making sauer- 
kraut, canning vegetables and meats. Salt 
is extensively used with ice for refriger- 
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ating railroad cars, as brine for ice manu- 
facture, and for spray chambers in meat 
cooling and cold storage rooms, melt- 
ing ice on streets and highways, making 
salt clay-stabilized roads, preventing frost- 
heaving on highways and railroads, cur- 
ing and storing hides and skins, tanning 
hides, salt seasoning lumber, making oleo- 
margerine, gravity separation of different 
grades of peas by brine flotation, in ce- 
ramic industry for glazing sewer tile and 
pottery, preventing shrinkage of clay in 





brick manufacture, vitrifying washers for 
glazing, also dental cements, salting out 


products such as soaps, dyes, separating 
organic preparations, and breaking emul- 
sions, making carborundum, leaching and 
smelting copper, silver and lead ores, 
drawing wire, rolling sheet metal, case 
hardening and heat treating metal, treat- 
ing ingot molds for scale removal, com- 
position of whitewashes, making soda ash 
and baking soda, making salt cake and 
hydrochloric acid, making caustic soda 
and chlorine, various bleaching solutions 
and chlorates, regenerating zeolite waicr 
softeners, manufacture of sodium: for the 
new sodium vapor lamps and chemical 
industries, making indigo and other dyes, 
for use in preventing heat cramps and for 
other medicinal purposes, composition of 
fertilizers, killing weeds, and hundreds of 
other minor uses toc numerous to mention. 

Most people think of salt as table salt, 
or salt used in an ice cream freezer. Aside 
from the customary common uses for salt; 
many do not realize its commercial im 
portance, or the influence it has the 
national economy. 

Mineral salt ‘ranks fifth and brine ranks 
seventh among the 150 most important 
industrial 


on 


The order of im- 
portance is water, air, coal, sulfur, mineral 
salt, limestone, sulfite ores, brines. 
numbers for these 
some 


chemicals. 


Index 
materials bring out 
relationships. Coal, 
petroleum and natural gas combined, equal 
130, sulfur and_ sulfite combined, 
equal 120, and salt, brines and sea water 
combined, equal 104. The combination 


of salt and brine, therefore, 


interesting 


ores 


its ranks 





Salient statistics of the salt industry in the U. S., 1931-35 (average) 
and 1936-39. 


1931-35 
(average) 





Sold or used by producers: 


Manufactured (evaporated)short tons 2,245,512 
In brine short tons 9,357,222 
Rock Salt short tons 1,779,263 


1936 1937 1938 1939 
2,539,597 2,579,552 2,429,100 2,658,577 * 
+,279,760 4,631,580 3,694,807 4,584,177* 
2,009,579 2,030,432 1,901,861 2,035,157 














Total: 
Short tons 7,381,997 8,828,936 9,241,564 8,025,768 9,277,911 
Value! $21,697,327 $23,306,177 $24,131,733 $23,242,561 $24,509,680 
Average per ton! $2.94 $2.64 $2.61 $2.90 $2.64 
Imports for consumption: 
For curing fish short tons 20,723 21,711 21,079 21,010 15,461 
Value .. LEP ERE TE $35,374 $44,382 $45,106 $47,800 $27,700 
In bags, barrels, etc. short tens 1,850 1,388 802 654 2,121 
Value , $18,778 $12,263 $8,008 $8,228 $14,977 
In bulk short tons 16,573 27,942 24,115 17,849 28,451 
NMED? 255. Auvenantbiades $35,479 $56,137 $80,248 $45,897 $58,540 
Total: 
Short tons ...... ; 39,146 51,041 45,996 39,513 46,033 
WER 460 Ke ea. $89,631 $112,782 $133,362 $101,925 $101,217 
Exports: 
ot Pree i renege 97,009 76,974 70,111 67,498 124,273 
Ec utp ea ree ee $609,173 $463,670 $514,858 $469,708 $601,501 


Apparent consumption 7,324,134 





8,893,003 9,217,449 


1 Values are f.o.b. mine or refinery 
*70 Ibs. per cab. annually. 

+ 140 Ihs. per cap. annually. 
Population 1940, 131,410,000. 


9,199,671F 


and do not include cost of cooperage or containers. 
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third on the list of the relative frequency 
in which these chemicals are used in indus- 
try, according to R. N. Teller and T. T. 
Quirk of the University of Illinois, as 
published in Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry News Edition, Volume 17, 
page 444. 

Salt is the starting point from which 
industry makes all of the compounds of 
sodium, and most of the compounds con- 
taining chlorine. 

As important as salt is in its applica- 
tion direct, it is even more important as 
an industrial material, upon which depends 
the manufacture of innumerable materials 
many of which are vital from the. stand- 
point of national defense. In large mea- 
sure, the decomposition of salt into its 
component and _ chlorine, 
depends upon the successful large scale 
operation of the electrolytic process for 
producing metallic sodium, caustic soda, 
chlorine and hydrogen. 


parts, sodium 


Equally impor- 
tant, from a commercial standpoint, is the 
conversion of salt into soda ash or sodium 
carbonate by the well-known 
process, commonly 


ammonia 
soda known as the 
Solvay Process. The successful operation 
of the Solvay Process is also dependent 
upon coal, air and limestone. 

Caustic soda, chlorine and hydrogen are 
produced by the electrolysis of sodium 
chloride Brine for electrolytic 
cells is either natural brine from wells 
or that formed by the dissolution of rock 
salt. The bright shiny metal, ‘sodium, 
together with the poison gas chlorine, is 
made by the electrolysis of fused purified 
sodium chloride in the Downes cell. In 
this latter process, purified salt is melted 
by the electric current in the cell, after 
which the current breaks the salt down 
into sodium and chlorine. 

Mere mention of the fact that soda ash 
is also an important source of caustic soda 
into which it is made by treatment with 
lime, and its direct use in manufacture of 
glass chemicals, soap, cleaners, pulp and 


brine. 


paper, water softeners, boiler compounds, 
in petroleum refining, and other important 
chemicals, will indicate its importance in 
industry. More than 3,000,000 tons are 
produced annually in the United States for 
these various uses. 


Uses of Caustic Soda 

A list of the many uses for caustic soda 
will indicate its importance in chemical 
industry and to national defense. The 
largest single use for caustic soda is in the 
manufacture of rayon, the most of which 
goes into the manufacture of wearing 
material. An important application of 
rayon of recent origin, is its use as rayon 
cord in the manufacture of heavy duty 
rubber tires for use under severe condi- 
tions. Tests indicate that rubber tires 
made with rayon cord, generate less in- 
ternal heat than those made with cotton 
cord. This permits important changes to 
be made in the manufacture of heavy 
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Trends in the quantity of rock salt, evaporated salt and brine in terms of 
salt content sold or used by producers in the U. S., 1925-40. 


rubber tires that will increase their use- 
ful life because of their lesser heat resis- 
tance. 

Caustic soda is an important material in 
the manufacture of soap, in which it is 
used to neutralize the fatty acids and sap- 
onify the glycerides present in the oils or 
fat, from which the soap is made. Glycer- 
in is a by-product in soap manufacture 
and it is steadily growing in importance. 
It is widely used in the production of syn- 
thetic resins and some types of drying 
oils. It also has important use in the 
manufacture of ammunition and explo- 
sives. 

The textile industry finds many other 
uses for caustic soda, besides the manufac- 
ture of rayon. It is an essential agent in 
the process of mercerizing cotton. It is 
also used to remove all vegetable oils and 
waxes from cellulose fibre preparing cot- 
ton goods for bleaching. Sodium hypo- 
chlorite and sodium chlorite prepared from 
caustic soda and chlorine are economical 
and efficient products for bleaching tex- 
tiles and other materials. 

Caustic soda is used in refining mineral 
and vegetable for the purpose of 
counteracting objectionable substances and 
accrued products. It is principally used in 
refining vegetable oils to saponify the 
fatty acids which are associated with ran- 
cidity. In refining mineral oils, its prin- 
cipal use is to remove sulfur compounds 
such as hydrogen sulfide and mercaptans. 

It is of strategic importance that the 
existing rubber supply be conserved as 
much as possible. Caustic soda finds ex- 
tensive use in reclaiming rubber from 
used tires. Caustic soda has been found 
to be the most efficient and economical 
reagent for removing the fabric and all 
substances other than pure rubber, before 
the material can be made into a form suit- 
able for further use. 


oils 


Plastics are finding an ever increasing 
use as substitutes for metals which have 
been placed under the mandatory priority 
rule by the defense authorities. Phenol 
is a very important intermediate in the 
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manufacture of plastics. For the manu- 
facture of phenol by the sulfonation proc- 
ess, caustic soda and sodium benzene sul- 
fonate are fused together to form sodium 
phenate, which is converted to pure phenol. 
A pound of phenol requires approximately 
a pound of caustic soda in its manufacture. 
Phenol is also made from chlorobenzene 
and caustic soda, thus making use of 
both sodium and chlorine from salt. 
Phenol is also an important intermediate 
in the manufacture of other chemicals, 
including picric acid, important in the 
dyeing of wool and silk; and in the manu- 
facture of sensitive explosives. It also 
finds important application in chemical in- 
dustry, such as in the manufacture of 
salicylic acid, dyestuffs, and numerous 
other organic products. 

In production of liquefied gases, caustic 
soda plays a very important part. Gen- 
erally, in the liquefaction of gases con- 
taining carbon dioxide the most simple 
method of removing it is to scrub the gas 
with caustic soda. Thus, salt has played 
an important part in industry as remote as 
acetylene gas welding which uses oxygen 
from liquid air. 

In the form of lye, caustic soda is used 
to dissolve hair, metallic sulfides, silica, 
sulfur, wool and many animal substances. 
It is extensively used in the manufacture 
of many chemicals, drugs, dyes, insecti- 
cides, paint and varnish removers, water 
softening compounds, drain pipe solvents, 
and alkali cleaners and cleansers. Caustic 
soda has many other additional uses in 
industrial operations, such as, electroplat- 
ing, alcohol rectification, purification of 
coal and coke by-products, and manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper, only to mention a 
few. More than a million tons of caustic 
soda are produced and sold annually in 
the United States. 


Metallic Sodium 


Rarely, do we think of the importance 
of metallic sodium in chemical industry. 
It is manufactured on a large scale. Salt 
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Part that salt plays in industry, agriculture, medicine and the home. 


is one of the least expensive of all chem- 
ical materials, and the economical produc- 
tion of sodium in the Downs cell from 
salt, makes its cost extremely low 
when considered on a volume basis. 
It is about % as heavy as iron and costs 
about 4% as much on a volume basis, or 
three times as much on a weight basis. 
It is manufactured in the molten state 
and may be transported long distances 
through insulated pipes in this condition. 
It alloys readily with lead, zinc, mercury 
and other metals, and is often used in 
this form as an intermediate in the manu- 
facture of other materials. It is more 
easily handled in the form of an alloy, 
because sodium metal takes fire readily 
in moist air. It is extensively used in 
metallurgy, because of its powerful affinity 
for oxygen, especially in the manufacture 
of brass or bronze. 

Since it is easily maintained in a liquid 
condition it is being considered as a 
medium of heat transfer, where close tem- 
perature control is required. Its con- 
ductivity is comparable to that of copper, 
aluminum and silver, and other metals, 
and its light weight gives it many ad- 
vantages for use as a conductor of elec- 
tricity. 

Metallic sodium finds extensive use in 
the manufacture of many chemicals, par- 
ticularly indigo and other synthetic dyes. 

Sodium-lead amalgam is used in the 
manufacture of tetraethyl lead, the well- 
known anti-knock used in Ethyl gasoline. 
The chloride partner of sodium is also 
used in the manufacture of ethyl chloride 
for the production of tetraethyl lead. 
Thus, the motorist is riding around with 
gasoline which depended upon salt for 
its production. 

Metallic sodium is also an important 
intermediate product upon which the tex- 
tile industry depends for a bleaching agent, 
because much of it is converted to sodium 
peroxide, used extensively in bleaching all 
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kinds of cotton goods to a permanent 
whiteness. We might extend the discus- 
sion at great lengths by giving all of the 
various uses of sodium peroxide and the 
uses of compounds made from it. Some 
of the most important of these are sodium 
perborate, and peroxides of zinc, magne- 


sium, and calcium. Sodium perborate 
finds application in the manufacture of 
tooth powder and mouth washes as an 
anti-acid and_ bactericide, particularly 
those bacteria that cause trench mouth. 
It is also used in the textile industry for 
the full development of vat-dyed goods to 
their most intensive colors. 

Zine peroxide is important to the cos- 
metic industry for use in bleaching 
creams; it is used in medical compounds 
for the treatment of gangrenous and gas 
forming ulcers. It is a powerful deodor- 
ant because it destroys the odors by com- 
bining with them rather than masking 
them. 

The fumigation industry depends upon 
salt for the manufacture of sodium cyan- 
ide, which is made by reacting metallic 
sodium with ammonia and charcoal. Thus, 
the hydrocyanic acid gas which is used 
to kill rats, mice, moths, cockroaches, bed 
bugs, fleas, etc., depends upon salt for its 
manufacture. 

For case-hardening metals such as those 
used in automobile gears and parts sub- 
jected to hard wear, molten sodium cyan- 
ide is used. 

Cyanides of gold, silver, copper, cad- 
mium and zinc are extensively used in 
electroplating iron and other metals, to 


The alkali tree. Courtesy Solvay Process Co., copyright owner. 
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protect them from corrosion and give them 
a more attractive appearance when used 
for decorative purposes. Thus, the chrome 
edge around the kitchen sink, the silver- 
plated cutlery on the table, metallic-plated 
doorknobs and robe rails, and numerous 
other plated parts are well seasoned with 
salt. 


Use of Chlorine 


Since July 26, 1941, chlorine the team- 
mate of sodium in the sodium chloride 
molecule, has been under full priority 


because of its impor- 


give coffee its flavor; it is used to extract 
nicotine from tobacco as well as the puri- 
fication and isolation of various pharma- 
ceuticals. It is especially useful in ex- 
tracting fatty and oily materials from a 
variety of substances, such as, soy beans, 
nuts, grains, feathers, garbage and slaugh- 
ter house tankage. 

As a dry cleaner, trichlorethylene may 
be used on all types of fabrics. It leaves 
no odors and lends itself splendidly to 
recovery, in completely enclosed machines. 
It is an extractive cleaner in the textile 


industry and is also used as an emulsion 
in scouring baths. As an ingredient in 
scouring soap, it aids in the removal of tar 
and paint stains, fats, oils and waxes from 
fabrics. Because of its excellent dissolving 
power for fats and oils, it is extensively 
used in cleaning metal parts before plating 
‘or finishing. It is an intermediate in 
chemical syntheses, a refrigerant, fumigant, 
paint and varnish remover, a constituent 
of dry cleaning soaps, solvent for rubber 
cement, insecticide and vermifuge, and 
dehydrating agent for organic compounds. 

















tance in national de- 
fense. This means that 
for civilian uses, and Sodium Chloride Brine Tables for 
shemical industry, the rs 
note 2 ‘hl - : hi Salom- Specific Baume Twaddle PerCent Wt. of 1 Pounds per Wt.of1 Pounds per 
ee ee eter Gravity Degrees Degrees Sodium Gallon Gallon Cu. Ft. Cu. Ft. 
been restricted materi- Degrees Chloride of Brine, of Brine of Brine, of Brine 
ally for many impor- 60°F. 60°F 60°F. 60°F. ByWt. Lbs. NaCl Water Lbs. NaCl Water 
cont commeddities. 0 1.000 0.0 0.0 .000 8.33 .00 8.33 62.30 .00 62.30 
The. petesioa’ eaili 2 1.004 0.6 0.8 528 8.36 04 8.32 62.55 33 62.22 
ee ee 4 1.007 1.1 1.4 1.056 8.39 09 8.30 62.74 66 62.07 
tary uses of chlorine, 6 1.011 1.6 2.2 1.584 8.42 13 8.29 62.99 1.00 61.99 
are for bleaching cot- 8 1.015 2.1 3.0 2.112 8.45 18 8.28 63.23 1.3 61.90 
ton linters from which 10 1.019 | 3.8 2.640 8.49 22 8.26 63.48 1.68 61.81 
are se ee 12 1.023 3.3 4.6 3.167 8.52 .27 8.25 63.73 2.02 61.71 
smokeless powder is 14 1.026 3.7 5.2 3.695 8.55 32 8.23 63.92 2.36 61.56 
made, and for the pro- 16 1.030 4.2 6.0 4,223 8.58 36 8.22 64.17 2.71 61.46 
duction of various 18 1.03 4.8 6.8 4.751 8.61 Al 8.20 64.42 3.06 61.36 
gases and smoke screen 20 1.03 5.3 7.6 5.279 8.64 46 8.19 64.67 3.41 61.25 
wiieetes 22 1.042 5.8 8.4 5.807 8.68 50 8.18 64.92 3.77 61.15 
wr ree ae 24 1.046 6.4 9.2 6.335 8.71 55 8.16 65.17 4.13 61.04 
Approximately 75 0 26 1.050 6.9 10.0 6.863 8.74 60 814 65.41 449 60.93 
the chlorine produc- 28 1.054 7.4 10.8 7.391 8.78 65 8.13 65.66 4.85 60.81 
tion is used in bleach- 30 1.058 7.9 11.6 7.919 8.81 .70 8.11 65.91 5:22 60.69 
ing paper and textiles. 32 1.062 8.5 12 4 8.446 8.84 Oy ae 8.10 66.16 5.59 60.57 
i Sich lk Mn ian, 32 1.066 9.0 13.2 8.974 8.88 .80 8.08 66.41 5.96 60.45 
hedirmansenle ine se: 36 1.070 9.5 14.0 9.502 8.91 85 8.06 66.66 6.33 60.33 
tion is greatly depen- 38 1.074 10.0 14.8 10.030 8.94 90 8.05 66.91 6.71 60.20 
dent upon chlorine for 40 1.078 10.5 15.6 10.558 8.98 95 8.03 67.16 7.09 60.07 
making water safe to 42 1.082 11.0 16.4 11.086 9.01 1.00 8.01 67.41 7.47 59.94 
sala: lial Bie alll 44 1.086 11.5 17.2 11.614 9.04 1.05 7.99 67.66 7.86 59.80 
reese te ; 46 1.090 12.0 18.0 12.142 9.08 1.10 7.98 67.91 8.25 59.66 
sterilization of sewage. 48 1.094 tZ5 18.8 12.670 9.11 LAD 7.96 68.16 8.64 Iz 
Chlorinated hydrocar- 50 1.098 12.9 19.6 13.198 9.14 1.21 7.94 68.40 9.03 59.38 
\ bons, such as trichlor- 52 1.102 13.2 20.4 13.725 9.18 1.26 7.92 68.65 9.42 59.23 
trvlons echlor- 54 1.106 13.9 21.2 14.253 9.21 1.31 7.90 68.90 9.82 59.08 
ae eee 56 1.110 144 22.0 14.781 9.24 137 7.88 69.15 10.22 58.93 
ethylene, are ol ex- 58 1.114 148 228 15309 9.28 142 7.86 6940 1063 58.78 
treme importance as 60 1.118 15.3 23.6 15.837 9.31 1.48 7.84 69.65 11.03 58.62 
dry cleaning materials. 62 1.122 15.8 24.4 16.365 9.34 1.53 7.82 69.90 11.44 58.46 
Space _ limitations 64 1.126 16.2 25.2 16.893 9.38 1.58 7.79 70.15 11.85 58.30 
ay Ie RI 66 1.130 16.7 26.0 17.421 9.41 1.64 7.77 70.40 12.26 58.13 
ane The pee OC 68 1.135 17.2 27.0 17.949 9.45 1.70 7.76 70.71 12.69 58.02 
reader forbid the enu- 70 1.139 17.7. 27.8 18.477 949 1.75 7.73 70.96 13.11 57.85 
meration of all of the 72 1.143 18.1 28.6 19.004 9.52 1.81 7.71 71.21 13.53 57.68 
important chiorinated 74 1.147 18.6 29.4 19.532 9.55 1.87 7.69 71.46 13.96 57.50 
siieniieais neal Ginle 76 1.152 19.1 30.4 20.060 9.59 1.93 7.67 71.77 14.40 7.37 
sees ao pe x 78 1156 19.6 31.2 20.588 9.63 198 7.65 72.02 14.83 57.19 
eects ere eee 80 1.160 20.0 32.0 21.116 9.66 2.04 7.62 72.27 15.26 57.01 
short description of 82 1.164 20.4 32.8 21.644 9.69 2.10 7.60 72.52 15.70 56.82 
one of them, trichlor- 84 1.169 21.0 33.8 22.172 9.74 2.16 7.58 72.83 16.15 56.68 
ethylene, will serve to 86 1.173 21.4 34.6 22.700 9.77 2.22 735 3.08 16.59 56.49 
i la a 88 1.178 21.9 35.6 23.228 9.81 2.28 53 73.39 17.05 56.34 
SOW Tne reas Haper **883 1.179 22.0 35.8 23.310 9.82 2.29 7.53 73.43 17.12 56.31 
tance of the list. Its 90 1.182 22.3 364 23.756 984 2.34 7.51 73.64 1749 $6.15 
most important use is 92 1.186 23,7 37.2 24.283 9.88 2.40 7.48 73.89 17.94 55.95 
as a solvent, especially 94 1.191 92:3 38.2 24.811 9.92 2.46 7.46 74.20 18.41 55.79 
i esl nee 96 1.195 23.7 39.0 25.339 9.95 2.52 7.43 74.45 18.87 55.58 
= IRL era 98 1.200 24.2 40.0 25.867 9.99 259 741 747 19.34 55.42 
I is extensively use 99.6 1.203 24.5 40.6 26.285 10.02 2.63 7.39 74.95 19.70 55.25 
for extraction of edible 100 1.204 246 408 26395 10.03 2.65 7.38 75.01 1980 $5.21 
and inedible oils and 
~petahaliaarys the selective *Temperatures at which freezing begins. Ice forms, brine concentrates, and freezing point 
extraction of caffeine lowers to eutectic. 
from coffee without **Eutectic point. For brines stronger than eutectic, the temperatures shown are the saturation 
materially affecting the temperatures for sodium chloride dihydrate. Brines stronger than eutectic deposit excess 
ae : sodium chloride as dihydrate when cooled, and freeze at eutectic. 
aromatic materials that 
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Other chlorinated hydrocarbons, no less 
important than trichlorethylene, are ethyl 
chloride, methyl chloride, methylene chlo- 
ride, chloroform, dichlorethylene, tetra- 
chlorethylene, proylene dichloride, ethy- 
lene chlorhydrin, and triglycol dichloride. 
And, the list of important hydrocarbon 
chlorides is by no means exhausted. 


Extraction of Bromine 
Perhaps, the largest single use for 
chlorine is in the chlorination of sea water 
in the extraction of bromine which is 


converted to ethylene dibromide for use 
with tetraethyl lead, in making anti-knock 
gasoline. This is truly returning the salt 
of the earth to the seas from whence it 
came, 

The refrigerating industry depends upon 
such compounds as methyl chloride, meth- 
ylene chloride, and dichlorodifluoro meth- 
ane an ingredient of “Freon.” These are 
extensively used in household and com- 
mercial refrigerating units, and in air 
conditioning systems. 

Many of the chlorinated hydrocarbons 


are noninflammable and are well adapted 

for use as fire extinguishing liquids. 
Extra demands for chlorine to bleach 
sulfate paper pulp, to make chlorinated 
hydrocarbon solvents for all of their uses 
including extraction purposes such as 
lubrication oils for petroleum, and other 
important uses for chlorine have stimu- 
lated research to find new methods of 
making chlorine from salt, without over- 
producing caustic soda. One method of 
prominence, in common use today, is the 
interaction of salt and nitric acid, obtained 
by the oxidation of syn- 








thetic ammonia. This 
process makes chlorine 
Brine at 60° F. How to use the brine table and fertilizer grade of 
Lbs. ‘ nitrate of soda. 
Pres- These data, as tabulated on this and the ; 
Gallons Grams of sure ; : 4 A recent report in- 
Water, Lbs. Salt Salt per Freeing Am- Opposite page, apply only to brines teste diated: thas salt. coke 
. t ° 
aa of Water pong arr s Pent sl at 60° F. Preferably, all Salometer readings and chlorine can be 
1.000 oe age Bee pen yea should be made at 60° F. For other brine made from salt by the 
99¢ 3 31. nil 47. ; : — 
pee . 1083 He 03 46.4 temperatures the observed Salometer read- th sooreeogiee ow ve 
995.134 er +305 —08 pe ings must be converted before using them ‘ie i oe aunt a 
994 <e7S 21.44 30.0 —1.1 5.0 : le Durning of suliur 
jt pe 26.90 poe —1.5 44.2 in the table. ; : in air and subsequent 
991  .273 3240 +288 —1.8 43.6 For all practical purposes the correction use of a catalyst. This 
a “ ae > e e ° 
— — pM Ay a _ amounts to approximately one degree Salo- process is not entirely 
« 290 7s £/.0 aaa Ty &. 
985 415 49.13 +27.0 —28 41.4 meter less for each ten degrees below 60° new, but production 
983 464 5480 +264 —3.1 40.7 F., and one degree Salometer more for each ae have rind 
982 512 60.51 --25.7 =<s-2 39.8 lcs oF vented it from being 
980 .563 66.26 +251 —3.8 39.1 10 degrees above 60° F. paneer 
978 614 72.06 +24.4 ean 38 , For more accurate conversion, subtract a ee 
976 .665 77.90 +237 —46 37. a Se . e) ar} 
vty ae os + aes on ste from the observed Salometer reading the incyense in the manu- 
ow I efi] 5./ “3. cp 30. ‘i i ci 
972 .768 89.70 +223 5.4 36.0 following correction for each degree of facture of sulfate pulp 
pi le Beige pee 28 343s temperature below 60° F.; add for tem- especially in the South 
.968 .87 .67 20. —6.2 34. apes fen 
066 928 107.72 +202 —66 33.7 perature between 60° and 100° F. has stimulated research 
; . on the manufacture of 
.964 .983 113.82 +19.4 —7.0 32.9 , ot 
962 1.039 ‘119.95 +187 —7. 32.2 Approximate correction in salt cake. Ordinarily, 
960 1.094 126.13 +179 —7.8 31.3 Salometer Degrees salt cake is made by 
958 1.151 132.35 +17.1 —8.3 co pe wc Pecan ncoed am the interaction of salt 
4 ut —- - . e ° e rene. ¢ 
955 1.208 138.61 papi pace = Reading below 60° F. above 60° F. and sulfuric acid. This 
3 2 x = c 8 - 
333 1.267 php hao “1 38.0 0 to 10 0.049 0.060 has been one of the 
cae pe 157.64 14 37 10.2 27.2 11 to 20 0.064 0.082 chief sources of hydro- 
ee ee ries 21 to 30 0.077 0.094 ante cd as a te 
946 1.444 64 f a 28 Rod 20. 31 to 40 0.087 0.103 chloric acid as a by- 
944 1505 17054 +4118 —112 254 3, 1° So amma pe susie 
941 1.568 177.06 +10.9 —11.7 24.6 51 to 60 0.102 0.118 
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936 1.693 190.22 +8.9 —128 22.8 71 to 80 0.112 0.128 Salt Cake Production 
933 1.756 196.86 AT iis 22.0 81 to 90 0.116 0.131 : p 
Fe a d . ote Formerly, most of 
931 14.822 205.72 +6.8 Bee 21.0 91 to 100 0.120 0.134 Panigaer ae canes 
929 1.888 210.45 +5.7 14.6 20.2 hen < sa 
926. 1954 217.22 +4.6 —15.2 19.3 this country came from 
aa ee i bee Kt re The data in the Sodium Chloride Brine Europe, but  curtail- 
92 2: a5. +2.2 —16. J ¥ : “ee ca 
918 2.159 238.00 +10 —17.2 16.5 Table at 60° F., are based on properties of a - Recsseiee ns 
. a : : P las stimulated its pro- 
915 2.230 244.95 —~& —I160 15.4 chemically pure sodium chloride. For all ee 
912 2.300 251.94 —1.6 —18.7 14.6 ; ‘ed duction in this country 
910 2.372 259.19 —3.0 —19.4 13.6 practical purposes they may be applie for use in the manu- 
907 2.446 266.27 —44 —20.2 12.6 without modification to solutions of salt facture of sulfate pulp. 
.904 2.520 273.63 —5.8 —21.0 Ei? Af rye ite 
904 2.531 274.83 —6.0* *—21.1 11.6 ; eee of So ponies 7 
901 2.594 280.80 —1.1 —18.4 14.9 a SS 
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892 2.827 302.80 +18.0 —7.8 41.4 sods ach made from 
890 2.906 31040 +25.5 —3.6 39.6 a a 
887 2.970 316.21 +3237 +0.2 48.0 salt. es haope is 
886 2.987 317.80 92.9 reported to be satistac- 
tory for the manufac- 
tTransition temperature from anhydrous salt to ; ture : ngs Som 
dihydrate. is not a_ satisfactory 
@Saturated sodium chloride brine at 60° F. substitute for sodium 
(15.6° C.). sulfate in other appli- 
Copyright 1939 International Salt Co., Inc. cations, but the kraft 
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Diamond Alkali chart, courtesy Diamond Alkali Co. 


Fused salt electrolysis chart, courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. pulp and paper industry is by far the 
largest consumer of sodium sulfate and 
requires well over 70 per cent of the 
output of this chemical. 





















































SODIUM | CHLORINE | | ACETYLENE Other important uses for salt cake are 

heooinatiaiad the glass industry; making other sodium 

soivW LIAB AUB 1 salts; ceramic glazes; detergent composi- 

FOR LEAD TETRAETHYL | SeWwAGe TREATMENT tions ; and making Glauber’s salt or (crys- 

ee uae [uur o rextice oueacuine talline) sodium sulfate which has exten- 
sive use in chemical industry. 
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WEAT TRANSFER | HYDROGEN 
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SPECIAL ALLOYS 
ETHYL 
CHLORIDE 





During the manufacture of salt cake 


EXTRACTION . 
a from salt in salt cake furnaces, hydro- 


chloric acid is made as a byproduct. This 





























































































































































































SODIUM SODIUM TETRACHLORETHANE : i iti i 
pencoant E product, colored yellow by impurities, is 
TEXTILE BLEACHING CASE HARDENING LEAD TETRAETHYL WEED ERADICATION sold under the name as muriatic acid. 
PULP BLEACHING ELECTROPLATING ORGANIC SYNTHESIS . ; ‘ fe 
STAAGH CONVERSION oe CoanmanceamiCns Hydrochloric acid is also made by burning 
ORGANIC SYNTHESIS ete ss wt . . . 
st TeCRORENELENE electrolytically produced chlorine in an 
[som cenereee MAETHYL excess of hydrogen, as well as a by-prod- 
SODIUM ORE REFINING METAL Zi a 
PERBORATE CHLORIDE DEGREASING uct from the chlorination of saturated 
TEXTE BLEACHING COPPER | REFRIGERATION DRY CLEANING hydrocarbons, such as, benzene and pen- 
PHARMACEUTICAL CYANIDE | ORGANIC SYNTHESIS EXTRACTION ¥ ice , ; 
PREPARATIONS ELECTROPLATING tane. Still a fourth method, is the reac- 
DYE FIXATION . . . 
an METHYLENE [ remacnroneran | tion obtained when chlorine and steam are 
CYANIDE CHLORIDE passed over coke or charcoal, to which 
PEROXIDE TAECTROPLATING “SINK AND FLOAT” 
BACTERICIDE REFRIGERATION Liguies compounds of iron have been added as 
PHARMACEUTICAL PAINT REMOVAL SOLVENT ° 
PREPARATIONS SODIUM atalvsts #4 
a = -- i iar cataly sts, at a temperature of 66 
a ss | rexcmonearuen Fahrenheit. hes 
PEROXIDE [puoroonarmic CHLOROFORM receceteomee Hydrochloric acid is a very important 
puaaveatCOTERT een oc |_vERMiFUGe industrial chemical and new uses are being 
PREPARATIONS EXTRACTION ORGANIC SYNTHESIS ° . 
uovn CONDITIONING TEAD 1 found for it constantly. It has a multi- 
SULFOCYANIDE EXTINGUISHERS tude of uses and it would be impossible to 
MAGNESIUM onan [awacstmercc HEXACHLORETHANE A 
PEROXIDE COMPOSITIONS enseE enumerate and describe all of them here. 
PHARMACEUTICAL MOSQUITO CONTROL ° ° . 
PREPARATIONS SORE CANDLES One very important use, which is a 








recent development, is in gas and oil wells 
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Mechanical filling machines fill the containers of salt for your table. 


to dissolve calcareous material and open 
up interstitial spaces to permit the better 
flow of gas and oil. This method is not 
only used in new wells, but also for the 
purpose of opening up old wells whose 
flow has been reduced. 

Extensive use is found for hydrochloric 
acid in making chlorides 
from the alcohols and unsaturated hydro- 
carbons. 


hydrocarbon 


Ethyl] chloride, used in the manu- 
facture of tetraethyl lead, as previously 
mentioned, is thus produced. 


New Uses 


A very important new use is in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubbers, such as 
the chloroprene polymers and plasticized 
vinyl chloride polymers, both of which 
start with acetylene. In the formation of 
the chloroprene polymers, hydrochloric 
acid reacts with vinyl acetylene to form 
chloroprene which. polymerizes to the type 
of rubber, commonly known as Neoprene, 
in the United States and in England, and 
Sovprene in Russia. 

In the production of plasticized vinyl 
chloride polymers, vinyl chloride may be 
obtained from ethylene chloride, ethylene 
dichloride, or ethylidene dichloride, but a 
more common method is the 


concentrated 


action of 


acetylene on hydrochloric 
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acid, in the presence of metallic salts. In 
any case, the chlorine for these import- 
ant chlorides, goes back to salt, as a start- 
ing point. In the United States, Koroseal 
and Flamenol are two well-known varie- 
ties of plasticized vinyl chloride polymers. 
When we hear of these synthetic rubbers 
being made of coal, lime, water and salt, 
as raw materials, the salt is the source of 
hydrochloric acid and the others are the 
source of acetylene. 

It is interesting to note that the name 
Buna, the familiar German type of buta- 
diene polymers, is derived from butadiene 
and sodium (natrium), used as a catalyst 
in its manufacture. 

Only a few other uses for hydrochloric 
acid will be Cleaning 
steel wire and plate, before galvanizing ; 


mentioned here. 
cleaning tin plate, before tinning ; recovery 
of zinc from galvanized scraps; hydro 
metallurgy of cobalt, gold, platinum and 
other metals; electroplating ; manufacture 
of carbon dioxide; manufacture of inor- 
ganic salts, such as, ammonium chloride, 
zinc chloride, barium chloride, magnesium 
chloride; cleaning stone work; glue mak- 
ing; manufacture of organic chemicals 
such as aniline, diphenylamine, etc., manu- 
facture of synthetic perfumes; azo dyes; 
coal tar colors; pyrotechnic compositions ; 
bone phosphate; treating oils, fats and 
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tallows; hydrolizing starch in making 


glucose; hydrolizing wood in making 
alcohol; manufacture of raw sugar; sugar 
refining; in dehairing hides; in leather 
tanning and dyeing; various uses in dye- 
ing fabrics; and as a sour in bleaching 

Apparently, there would be no end to a 
description of the influence of salt on the 
daily lives of the people of the nation, 
not only from the standpoint of health, 
as it affects their diet, but also from the 
standpoint of its service to mankind. It 
is not only an important commercial chem- 
ical when used without chemical change, 
but likewise, it is of vastly greater im- 
portance when converted into derivatives 
which are more valuable even than the 
parent substance itself. 

From earliest times to modern times, 
more wars have been fought over salt, 
than any other material. Now that ample 
salt has been discovered, sufficient for all, 
other excuses have been found for waging 
wars. There is sufficient salt in the earth 
to last the world for millions of years yet 
to come, at the present rate of consump- 
tion. Industry is splendidly seasoned with 
salt and there is no indication that it will 
lose any of its It was “white 
magic” to the Indians, and has been aptly 
termed “white gold for the animal king- 
dom,” and we could not well get along 
without it. 


Savor. 
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WILLIAM ALEXANDER GALE 


IS college thesis covering a phase rule 
ii investigation of the system sodium sul- 
fate-magnesium sulfate-water, together 
with a method for the separation of these salts by 
fractional crystallization, served as a stepping 
stone leading William Alexander Gale to the posi- 
tion of Director of Research for the American 
Potash and Chemical Corporation, at Trona, Cali- 
fornia. The work upon which Gale’s thesis was 
based was done on a bursary granted by the Re- 
search Council of Canada with the view of possible 
commercial utilization of certain dry lake deposits 
in central British Columbia. A copy of the thesis 
came to the eye of the late Dr. John E. Teeple, of 
the American Potash and Chemical Corporation. 
Teeple was impressed by the thesis and imme- 
diately recognized the need by his concern of 
Gale’s services, with the result that Gale entered 
the employ of the American Trona Corporation as 
research chemist in the autumn of 1923. 

In 1926 the American Trona Corporation be- 
came the American Potash and Chemical Corpo- 
ration. Shortly after the reorganization Gale 
became assistant director of research. In April, 
1935, he was appointed Director of Research. 

Among Gale’s early assignments at Trona 
were (1) the commencement of a thor- 
ough study of the minor constituents 
of Searles Lake brine, and (2) a 
detailed phase rule investigation of 
the solubility relations of the 


waste salts of the Trona evapora- Bv 


tors (sodium carbonate, sulfate 

and chloride). Thése investiga- 
tions became the groundwork for 
some of the recent major de- 
velopments at Trona—particu- 
larly, in the case of soda ash and 
sodium sulfate which are now being 
produced on a large scale by fractional 
erystallization methods. During his 

many years at Trona, Gale has been instru- 
mental in the continued development of the chem- 
istry of the Searles Lake system of salts and 
brine from the standpoint of the phase rule as 
commenced under the direction of R. W. Mum- 
ford, back in 1920. Many of the earlier portions 
of this work were published in American Chemi- 
cal Society Monograph No. 49, “The Industrial 
Development of Searles Lake Brine, with Equi- 
librium Data,” by Dr. John E. Teeple (Chemical 
Catalog Co., 1929). Systems XXII to XXXII of 
this Monograph were, in large part, the work of 
Gale. 

Under Gale’s direction much of the vast ac- 
cumulation of equilibrium data has been put to 
practical development of various new products 
and processes at the Trona plant. Thus the 
enterprise which started production in 1916 with 
a small output of crude potash salts, now treats 
over 2,000,000 gallons of Searles Lake brine 
daily. From this it recovers approximately 1,300 
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tons a day of highest grade products, including 
both the chloride and sulfate of potash, borax, 
anhydrous borax, boric acid, soda ash (both light 
and dense), salt cake, desiccated glauber salt, 
liquid bromine, alkali bromides (both technical 
and U.S.P.), and crude lithium salts. 

The various pieces of equipment utilized in 
operating such a plant on an efficient and continu- 
ous basis are, in many cases, quite unique. This 
equipment constitutes important advances in large 
scale chemical engineering technique, particularly 
in the fields of steam evaporation and vacuum 
crystallization. Standard sugar evaporating ap- 
paratus was unsatisfactory both by reason of its 
small size and design. Trona plant liquors in 
most cases precipitate salts on either heating or 
cooling, thus causing “salting” of heat transfer 
surface. These and many other difficulties have 
had to be overcome. The Trona evaporators and 
vacuum crystallizers are designed for continuous 
operation, yielding uniform products of the de- 
sired crystal size at high rates of production and 
a minimum of attention, except for infrequent 
washouts. These pioneering developments have 
been, for the most part, the achievement of the 

Research and Development Department, and 
Gale has taken a leading part in this 
work, having personally contributed 
many items to the long list of chemi- 
cal engineering accomplishments 
that have marked the success of 
the Trona enterprise. About 
eighteen of the Corporation’s 
issued U. S. patents name him as 
inventor or co-inventor. The 
research staff for the past few 
years has consisted of 20 to 25 
employees, about 15.of whom are 
graduate chemists and chemical 
engineers, while the remainder are 
composed of clerical and non-technical 
help. Gale was born on a farm near Lake- 
field, Ontario, February 3, 1898. His father was 
English; while his mother, whose maiden name 
was Bell, was a Canadian of English-Scotch descent 
and a distant relative of Alexander Graham Bell, 
of telephone fame. Her father, Dr. Alexander 
Bell, served as a volunteer medical officer under 
General Sherman during the Civil War. 

In 1906 the Gales moved west to the small town 
of Langley, Washington. After an extended visit 
to England in 1908, the family settled near Vic- 
toria, B. C. Here William entered the public 
schools, taking a prominent part as an officer in 
the cadet battalion, in which he also demonstrated 
ability on the rifle range. After graduating from 
high school (1915) he spent the summer with a 
government survey party in the northern part of 
the province. The autumn of that year he entered 
the University of British Columbia, electing the 
course of applied science. 

Upon the completion of his (Continued on Page 845) 
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Between the Lines 





HE mechanization of modern 
warfare has made metals and their 
fabrications of unprecedented im- 

portance in our defense efforts. As metals 
are so important to every phase of our 
industrial and social life, it is this phase 
of supply which brings home to the nation 
the fact that we are enmeshed in the coils 
of war and that not only business but 
life “as usual” must be suspended for the 
emergency period. 

As early as March of this year our 
national economy began to feel this pinch 
' of mechanization. 

At this time alumi- 

num went under 

full priority control 
and in rapid succes- 
sion magnesium, 
tungsten, nickel, 
copper, zinc, iron 
and steel, chromi- 
um, vanadium, lead 
and cobalt similarly 
felt the diversion to 
the manufacture of 
offensive and defen- 
sive weapons. 
Look about you, 
whether you are in your factory or living 





Kenneth Tator 


room, and consider how many objects 
upon which your eyes fall depend, in their 
production, to some degree upon the use 
of these restricted metals. You may not 
recognize all such articles, as leather, 
paints, colored glass, and textiles, to cite 
a few, require metallic salts or pigments, 
the supply of which has been restricted 
directly or indirectly by these metal regu- 
lations, Indeed it is questionable if there 
is a single important industry that has 


not felt this pinch. 


Defense and Plasties 
By Kenneth Tator 


Consider now how these articles may 
be added to, or replaced during this emer- 
gency period and you will be following 
the mental paths blazed by manufacturers 
all over the country in the task of keeping 
their factories operating. Wood, glass, 
paper and plastics are materials which are 
being turned to in ever increasing vol- 
ume as metal substitutes. Of these, plas- 
tics will be discussed in this issue. 

Production of the plastics industry has 
expanded manyfold since inception of the 
emergency, As indication of such expan- 
sions it has been estimated that for the 
first six months of 1941 the production of 
cellulose plastics has increased 95%, poly- 
styrene 450%, and methacrylate resins 
400%. There is no question but that this 
expansion would be greater if materials 
in equipment bottlenecks permitted. 

Plastics requirements have skyrocketed 
not only because of the metals-substitution 
program but also because of direct defense 
demands upon these materials. It is said 
that plastics have over 450 applications in 
direct defense production, most of which 
utilize properties not available in other 
materials. 

In this plastics-conscious age there are 
a great variety of such materials. Space 
permits only discussion of those in great- 
est commercial use. We exclude from this 
article the synthetic rubberlike plastics as 
these deserve their own future considera- 
tion, The alkyd resins are similarly post- 
poned as these important varnish resins 
fall in a class outside of that of the rigid 
molding plastics here treated. 


Phenol-formaldehyde Resins 


The phenol-formaldehyde resins (Bake- 


lite, Durez, Haveg, Makelot, Resinox, 





Catalin, Marbellette, Fiberlon, Formica, 
Micarta, Textolite, and others) may be 
considered the work-horse of the resin 
field, This drab (casted phenolics ex- 
cluded) resin is comparatively inexpensive 
and is widely used in such utilitarian func- 
distributor heads, gears, elec- 
trical fittings and housings as well as 
ornamentation. In volume consumption it 
far outpaces any of the other synthetics. 

These resins are principally made by 
catalytically condensing phenol with for- 
maldehyde, although the cresols and other 
tar acids or phenol-containing materials 
may be used to replace phenol. The pro- 
duction of these resins, so vital to our 
present economy that their supply is con- 
trolled by the priority order M25 of Aug- 
ust 23, is limited by other defense demands 
for phenol and inadequacies in the for- 
maldehyde supply. 

Phenol is an intermediate in the manu- 
facture of picric acid which is requisi- 
tioned in increasing volumes for muni- 
tions and chemical warfare agents. Fur- 
thermore it is required in the manufac- 
ture of nylon, which is expected to go far 
in filling our deficiency in Japanese silk. 
Its manufacture (Figure 1) is dependent 
upon coal distillation and a contributing 
factor in the shortages of benzol, chlorine, 
and caustic soda. Phenol is also obtained 
in quantity directly from the heavy oils 
of the coal tar distillation. New phenol 
capacity is being constructed by five pro- 
ducers. 

Cresols, tar acids, and other suitable 
phenolic materials are already being di- 
verted to resin manufacture, and their 
production is not amenable to expansion 
by synthesis as* is phenol. 

Formaldehyde is produced by the cata- 
lytic oxidation of methanol (Figure 2), 
which is inadequately due to the equip- 
ment diversion to anhydrous ammonia 
production previously described in these 
columns in October. Methanol is also re- 
quired as a colloiding agent for smokeless 
powder, hence any expansion in methanol 


tions as 
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Figure Two 


production may well be absorbed by the 
munitions industry. 


Urea Resins 


If urea, instead of phenol, is condensed 
with formaldehyde the light colored, taste- 
less, odorless urea formaldehyde resins 
(Beetle, Plaskon, Uformite) result. These 
are principally used for light-weight and 
colorful ornamentations and for buttons, 
translucent lighting fixtures, and_ table- 
ware. None of its principal uses are in- 
dispensable, hence in view of prior demand 
on its raw materials, urea plastic use may be 
expected to decline during the emergency. 
The ureas share with the phenolic resins 
the restrictions of formaldehyde (previ- 
ously discussed) and the urea of the for- 
mer is scarcely more available than the 
phenol of the latter. 

Urea is manufactured by the interac- 
tion of carbon dioxide and ammonia (Fig- 
ure 3). Anhydrous ammonia is tightly re- 
stricted to munitions production, and am- 
monia production from tankage or coke 
ovens is actively competed for by all of the 
nation’s ammonia consuming industries. 


Vinyl Plastics 


These resins as a class (Vinylites) are 
included in this discussion in spite of the 
fact that they range in properties and uses 
from adhesive and lacquer film forming 
bases, through rubber-like products to 
rigid solids, and in so differ in degree 
from the other plastics here mentioned. 

The bases of the vinyl plastics are vinyl 
acetate and vinyl chloride (Figure 4) 
from which all of the variations are de- 
rived by suitable chemical treatments, co- 
polymerization or plastication. 

Poly Vinyl Acetate has no outstanding 
single defense use but is in demand for a 
great variety of indirect defenseand civilian 
applications and as an intermediate in the 
manufacture of polyvinyl alcohol (PVA) 
(by hydrolysis of the acetate) and poly- 
vinyl butyral (Butvar) (by reaction of 
PVA with butyraldehyde) unexcelled for 
the lamination of safety glass. The pro- 
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duction of vinyl acetate must share acety- 
lene with Butyl alcohol, acrylic resins 
and the “on priority” synthetic rubbers 
and acetic acid with rayon and cellulose 
acetate plastics. 

Polyvinyl Chloride (Koroseal) has 
many interesting civilian applications but 
these are of no current interest as priority 
order M-10 of August 9, has caused all 
supplies of this material to be diverted to 
the manufacture of naval and aircraft in- 
sulation, notably for the covering of the 
“degaussing” cables which protect our 
ships from the vagaries of magnetic mines. 
It will be recognized that the production 
of this material is another of the reasons 
why chlorine is parsimoniously allotted to 
civilian industry and inasmuch as its pro- 
duction through ethylene dichloride is 
identical with one commercial method of 
producing ethylene glycol, it, by diversion 
of manufacturing equipment also, is in a 
fair measure responsible for the winter’s 
shortage in permanent antifreeze and in 
the Carbitol and Cellosolve type of plas- 
ticizing solvents, 


Acrylic Resins 


The acrylic resins are those commonly 
known as Lucite, Plexiglas, Crystallite or 
Acryloid and which now are being used in 
such quantities for transparent shields and 
sheathing about war-plane cockpits and 
observation and gunner stations that the 
writer is amazed that mandatory priority 
control of the supply has not been found 
necessary. 

The manufacture of the methacrylate 
resins involves the use of acetone, methyl 
alcohol, and cyanides, all but the last con- 
trolled by priorities. Figure 5 shows the 
manufacture of these by one of several 
commercial methods. Notably acetone and 
methanol are both products of the hard- 
wood distillation industry although it is 
felt that no substantial part of our sup- 
ply can economically be secured through 
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this process. Cyanide manufacture by the 
cyanamide process as shown competes for 
its calcium carbide with such “green light” 
acetylene-requiring products as synthetic 
rubbers. The methanol synthesis is not 
shown in the figure as this has already 
been presented in Figure 5. 

Acrylic resins other than the metha- 
crylate are similarly produced by means of 
cyanide and the appropriate alcohol with 
the exception that in these ethylene chlor- 
hydrin is used in’ place of acetone. Ethy- 
lene chlorhydrin is an intermediate in the 
manufacture of permanent antifreezes and 
plasticizing solvents, and its manufacture 
requires further diversion of the versatile 
raw material, ethylene, and the chlorine 
and caustic soda more urgently needed 
elsewhere. 

Cellulose Acetate 


So far we have dealt with plastics 
which have such specialized defense 
demands or raw material restrictions that 
their utilization by civilian industry seems 
difficult of realization. In acetate plastics 
we find the material which is at present 
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carrying the bulk of the load for non- 
defense use, even though its defense uses 
are many and it must share its cellulosic 
raw material (Figure 6) with smokeless 
powder and rayon production and its 
acetylating agents also with the latter. 

The use of other cellulose esters and 
ethers, not yet commercially important as 
molding plastics, will expand greatly during 
this next year. Of these cellulose propionate 
and butyrate and ethyl cellulose should 
be kept in mind. Cellulose nitrate plas- 
tics, even under normal conditions headed 
for discard, cannot in these times be ex- 
pected to divert materials from the more 
highly nitrated gun-cotton. 


Prospects 
Metal restrictions are forcing industry 
to use substitutes wherever possible. The 
national metal consumption for defense 


is at a peak and will continue to take 
most of the metals for the next two 
years. These demands are divisable into 
two parts: metals for defensive and offen- 
sive weapons such as tanks, guns, shells, 
and ships; and metals for the construc- 
tion of equipment and factories to pro- 
duce these weapons. It may be expected 
that metal diversion to the latter class will 
start to decline in 1943 although the 
requirements of the former will increase. 

Among the available metal substitutes, 
plastics are important, although most are 
restricted by defense prior call on them 
or their intermediates. There is no 
thought, however, that such materials, 
regardless of their defense essentialness 
will be totally excluded from civilian in- 
dustry if no other suitable substitute is 
available and the use is irrefutably an 
indispensable part of our national well- 
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being. In this day of ever-tightening raw 
materials it seems wise to suspend manu- 
facture of products non-essential to de- 
fense and civilian life and adapt this freed 
production capacity to essential products. 
In this way raw materials supplies will 
be maintained by allocation. 

Other plastic materials, not previously 
discussed, deserve mention. Polystyrene, 
heretofore a costly specialty item is about 
to come into production in volume, with 
possible consequent réductions in cost. 
Its desirable and unique properties of 
lightness, electrical properties and trans- 
parencies will, however, cause its supply 
to be heavily absorbed into the defense 
activities. 

It seems that furfural from grain and 
especially lignin from wood potentially 
can promise relief in plastic short supply. 
These plastics are limited only by the 
formaldehyde shortage and with increas- 
ing methanol production coming in with 
new anhydrous ammonia plants this short- 
age may soon be relieved. Furfural and 
lignin plastics today are not acceptable for 
general molding practice but if research 
can improve them their market will be 
waiting. 

To those who are concerned with post- 
war adaptations of their business (and 
who isn’t?) there should be weighed the 
fact that at that time there will be plastics 
capacity in volumes higher and _ prices 
lower than hitherto prevailed and that out 
of this emergency new plastics types and 
uses will be commercialized. 


Industry‘s Bookshelf 


Technical Report Writing, by Fred H. 
Rhodes, professor of chemical engi- 
neering, Cornell University, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Iné., 125 pages, $1.50. 
When you have 20 years of experi- 
ence in teaching students in chemical 
engineering how to report their ex- 
periments and conclusions clearly, 
correctly and  concisely,—as_ this 
author has—it’s high time you write 
a book about it. Fortunately, Profes- 
sor Rhodes has written his book from 
the standpoint of the engineer and 
scientist rather oa from that of 
the professional teacher of English 
composition. Otherwise it might be 
just another textbook. 

Here is a guide for writing techni- 
cal reports with emphasis on inves- 
tigative work in the fields of engi- 
neering and science. Not only are 
there valuable and practicable sug- 
gestions for organization and form 
of the report. There are worthy sug- 
gestions for using the simpler mathe- 
matical and graphical methods for 
presenting and analyzing experiment- 
al data. 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Buyer’s Guidebook Number 


Introduces on page 537 an Equipment and Container Buying Directory. The new section, initiate: 
at the request of many regular GUIDEBOOK users, rounds out a valuable reference work for buy- 
ers, chemists and chemical engineers. The BUYER’S GUIDEBOOK NUMBER is now the ONE place 
where the purchasing, research and engineering departments can go for extensive commercial and 
technical information and sources of supply for chemicals, raw materials, chemical specialties, 
equipment and containers. It puts between the covers of ONE book the information that would 
ordinarily require several references. It therefore becomes the handy guide which is kept on 


the buyer’s desk. 


Every advertiser in this new EQUIPMENT AND CONTAINER SECTION, as in the other buying sec- 
tions, is completely listed with street and telephone number—a whole line—in bold face type under 


each of his products. 


Because all products are listed in each buying section in alphabetical order, for convenience of buy- 
ers, the advertiser can spot his advertisements and get his message across when the buyer is ready 


to place an order. 


Comparison will show that the BUYER’S GUIDEBOOK NUMBER affords the lowest cost advertis- 


ing to reach the chemical and allied industries. 


Your advertising message in the EQUIPMENT AND CONTAINER SECTION of the BUYER’S 
GUIDEBOOK NUMBER will reach your customers and prospects right at the time when they are 
seeking information. ACT NOW—RESERVE YOUR SPACE FOR THE NEXT EDITION. 
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40 Pages of Valuable Information 


Here’s the latest information about 
the Nitroparaffins—‘the most impor- 
tant advance in chemistry since the 
development of the coal tar deriva- 
tives.’’ Included are new data on the 
properties, reactions, and applications 
of the NP’s and a number of their 
derivatives—data useful in the im- 
provement of your present processes 
or the creation of new products. 

Much of the information in this 
booklet has never been published be- 
fore. It is new... significant...a 
fertile source of valuable ideas for 
your chemist! 
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Headliners 
inthe News 











William S. Knudsen, general director of OPM and William 
Witherow, president of the Blaw-Knox Co., at the opening session 
of the 46th Congress of American industry at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, N. Y. City, Dec. 3. Witherow was elected president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers at the meeting. 


Dr. Charles E. Lucke, former- 
ly head of the Department of 
Mechanical Engineering at 
Columbia, has been appointed 
consultant to Chemical Con- 
struction Corp., N. Y. City, for 
work connected with the 
defense program. Company 
designs and builds complete 
plants for the production and 
recovery of acids and the man- 
ufacture of various chemicals. 


T. 1. Phillips, assistant to the president, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
since February of this year has been 


Frederick Chandler Medal of Columbia elected a vice-president of the company. 











University will be given in February to two brothers outstanding in 
chemical science, Dr. Robert R. Williams, (right) chemical director 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, N. Y., and Professor Roger J. 
Williams of the University of Texas. Dr. Robert Williams was 
cited for his years of work on the isolation of Vitamin B, and his 
contributions to the elucidation of its chemical structure. Professor 
Roger Williams’ award was made in recognition of his discovery of 
pantothenic acid and for his contributions to the knowledge of the 
Vitamin B complex. 
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Above, Mrs. Robert I. Wishnick, wife of “Bob” 
Wishnick, president, Wishnick-Tumpeer, and 
Prof. Harry McCormack, Illinois Institute of 
Technology. 


Above left, F. W. Willard, presi- 
dent, Nassau Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., who led the session on 
“Mobilizing Engineering Mate- 
rials for Defense.” Directly 
above, R. E. McConnell, Engi- 
neers Defense Board, New York, 
one of the speakers. 
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At the left, C. R. DeLong, 
New York consultant, and 
Treasurer of the A.I. Ch. E. 
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Above, Mrs. J. V. N. Dorr chats with A. E. Mar- 


shall, president of Rumford Chemical and a 
past president of the A. I. Ch. E. 





Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
W. Thompson (superinten- 
dent, of manufacturing of 
Neoprene, du Pont). 
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Walter Wh; Above, Dr. C. R. Downs, vice-president of Weiss 
Below, Walter G. Whit & Downs, and Arthur Linz, chemical engineer, 
. , Climax Molybdenum Co. Below, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Above left, C. J. Herrly, Sales Manager, Niacet 
Chemical Corp., and Dr. Joseph R. Minevitch, E.B. 
Badger & Sons Co., Boston, and Edgar W. Fielding, 
superintendent, Electrolyte Plant, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 
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What's New in the Chemical Industry 


On this page are some photographs picked at random showing what 
various branches of the industry have been developing. Number one 
shows the operation of drying the fluorescent coating inside glass tubes 
at the new Westinghouse Fairmont works where production is well 
under way. All lacquer which is used to deposit the fluorescent coating 
evenly, is removed by the high temperature of the oven. (2) Oxygen 
hazards are reduced by housing cylinders in a separate building 300 
feet away from the new Fairmont plant. Gas in the cylinders at 2,000 
pounds pressure is connected to a manifold system and reduced to 
approximately 100 pounds. It is then piped under pressure to the 


main building and reduced to about 10 pounds pressure for use on 


the lamp machinery. (3) Invisible fluorescent ink is used by laundries 


to mark clothing and linens. Ink glows brightly when irradiated by 


ultraviolet from Westinghouse ultraviolet black lamps. (4) This is 
architects drawing of new $250,000 fully-equipped metallurgical 
research building under construction by Armour Research Foundation 


at Illinois Institute of Technology. 
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ERE is another unusual phosporus 

compound...recently produced in the 
Victor research laboratory. Perhaps it may 
be the “key” to a problem now confront- 
ing you. 
Friendly phosphorus unites readily with 
other common elements. For many of the 
compounds resulting, no practical use has 
yet been discovered ... but the same could 
have been said not long ago about others 
which today are playing important roles in 
modern industry. 
Take Sodium Metaphosphate, for example. 
Before 1930, not a single pound of it was 
sold commercially. The problems this once 
obscure phosphorus compound has solved 
in the treatment of boiler water, prevention 
of corrosion in water supply lines, treat- 
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ment of skin infection, and others are today 
common knowledge. 


AMINO ALKYL PHOSPHATIDIC ACIDS 
may not “fit” the problem immediately be- 
fore you... but there are many other “keys” 
in our constantly expanding collection at 
the Victor research laboratory. Why not try 
one of them? Tell us your requirements... 
perhaps we can find one that will fit. 


For years Victor Chemical Works has spe- 
cialized in phosphates, formates, and oxalates 
... today is the world’s leading producer of 
these compounds. During these years, it 
has been our privilege to help industry 
solve many important problems with phos- 
phorus compounds, formates, and oxalates. 
May we serve you, too? 


OR CHEMICAL WORKS 


EADQUARTER S 
OSPHATES * FORMATES * OXALATES 
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Phosphoric Acid 
Pyrophosphoric Acid 
Polyphosphoric Acid 
Metaphosphoric Acid 
Phosphorus 
Phosphoric Anhydride 
Phosphorous Acid 


Alkyl Acid Orthophosphates 
Ammonium Hexaphosphate 


Dinitride 
Ammonium Phosphates 
Alkyl Ammonium 

Phosphates 
Fireproofing 

Compounds 
Calcium Phosphates 
Magnesium Phosphates 
Potassium Phosphates 
Sodium Phosphates 
Sodium Pyrophosphates 
Potassium 

Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Metaphosphate 
Alkyl Acid 

Pyrophosphates 
Formic Acid 
Aluminum Formate 
Nickel Formate 
Sodium Formate 
Sodium Boroformate 
Oxalic Acid 
Calcium Oxalate 
Sodium Oxalate 
Magnesium Sulphate 
Sodium Aluminum 

Sulphate 
Ferrophosphorus 
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year round 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA., and Everywhere 
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PLANT OPERATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


Microchemistry Combats Rust and Tarnish 


Dr. E. Bruce Asheraft, microchemist at Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories, works on clues which have helped defeat more than 100 invisible 
enemies of machines—spots which mar metal surfaces and reduce effi- 
ciency. Tiny apparatus, part of the microchemical section, is used to 
find data on rust, corrosion and tarnish on metal in Westinghouse prod- 
ucts. Small amounts worked with would be lost in ordinary apparatus. 
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Complete GE ignitron mercury-arc-rectifier unit rated 10,000 amperes, 600 volts, d-c, assembled for full-load factory 


tests. 


One of six similar units designed for electro-chemical service at Alcoa reduction plant, Vancouver, Wash. 


MERCURY-ARC RECTIFIERS 


By T. R. Rhea, Chemical Section, Industrial 
Engineering Department, General Electric Co. 


x * * 
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Eleetroehemieal Installations 


Today there are almost two million kilowatts of mer- 


eury-are rectifiers in service for converting alter- 


nating into direct current in large electrochemical 


installations. 


OST large electrochemical in- 
stallations now use mercury- 

arc rectifiers for converting 
alternating current into direct current. 
There are today almost two million 
kilowatts of such conversion apparatus 
in service. A typical installation of 
rectifiers for the production of alum- 
inum may involve, for example, eight 
4000-amp ignitron rectifiers operating 
in parallel and supplying a single series 
of electrolytic cells or pots requiring 
32,000 amp at a maximum of 660 volts. 
Such a pot-line may require several 
weeks of baking out when first installed, 
to properly age the carbon linings of 
the electrolytic cells. This may require 
the full 32,000 amp at potentials from 
20 to 150 volts, depending on the 
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This is the story of several setups. 


rumber of cells. Even after bakeout 
of the cells, they may be put into 
service one at a time, and thus the pot- 
line voltage will require gradual build- 
ing up from the voltage required for 
one or two cells, say 20 volts, to a full 
cell line requiring 600 volts. 

Such a change is gradual and may 
require several months to attain normal 
»perating voltage. Once the pot-line 
is operating at full voltage and current, 
it may operate several years without 
shutdown. During this time, however, 
it will be necessary to make minor 
adjustments of the d-c voltage when 
individual cells are cut out for repairs 
or relining. Likewise minor adjust- 
ments are necessary to maintain con- 
stant pot-line current with slight varia- 
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tions of incoming a-c voltage or vary- 
ing resistance of the pot-line itself. 
Also, by these adjustments, the kw 
demand on the a-c system may be made 
constant. 


Grid-control Limitations 

While mercury-arc rectifiers may be 
provided with a certain amount of grid 
control or its equivalent, to provide 
some adjustment of their voltage out- 
put, this adjustment in. most electro- 
chemical installations does not usually 
exceed about 15 per cent. Since even 
15 per cent voltage reduction obtained 
by grid control is not desirable for con- 
tinuous operation, because it decreases 
the power factor and system efficiency, 
most operators utilize just enough grid 
control on individual rectifiers to bal- 
ance the loads between them. Conse- 
quently, grid control to the extent that 
would produce such a wide range of 
d-c bus voltage as 20 to 660 volts is 
considered undesirable. Efficiency is of 
prime importance because in this service 
the entire first cost of rectifiers may be 
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of the order of the cost of the energy 
they convert each year, even at the 
very low cost per kilowatt-hour ob- 
tained by electrochemical industries. 


Autotransformer Control of Voltage 


The method of obtaining adjustable 
d-c voltage, now in successful operation 
in several large electrochemical installa- 
tions, is to regulate the input a-c volt- 
age supplied to the rectifier trans- 
formers. This method has none of the 
disadvantages of wide-range grid con- 
trol. It is accomplished by interposing 
an autotransformer with adjustable taps 
between the incoming constant-poten- 
tial a-c power supply and the rectifier 
transformers. A change in the a-c 
voltage applied to the rectifier trans- 
formers gives a corresponding change 
in the rectifier’s d-c output voltage. 

Fig. 1 shows a one-line diagram of 
an autotransformer feeding a regulated 
bus from which is supplied four recti- 
fier transformers. This illustrates an 
actual installation. In this particular 
case, the autotransformer has the fol- 
lowing distinct features: 

(a). Taps which must be changed 
with the transformer de-energized (no- 


13.8-kv incoming A-c bus 





Oil circuit I 
° 





















load taps), which provide the following 
d-c bus voltages: 


D-c Volts Tap 
600 A 
550 B 
500 C 
450 D 
400 E 
300 F 
200 G 

80 H 


(b). Taps which can be changed 
under load (load-ratio control) from a 
separate winding on the same core. 
This winding provides a d-c voltage 
range of plus and minus 60 d-c volts in 
a total of 16 steps, or 7.5 volts per step. 
This amount of d-c bus-voltage adjust- 
ment is available from any of the no- 
load taps. For example, if the system 
is connected to no-load tap G, providing 
200 d-c volts, the operator can still 
further adjust the d-c voltage, by means 
of the load-ratio control feature, down 
to 140 volts or up to 260 volts. 

(c). A tertiary winding, delta con- 
nected, is also previded. This winding 
is necessary for stabilizing the wye con- 
nected autotransformer. Though in- 
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cluded for that purpose, it is made to 
serve also the secondary function of 
supplying 3000 kva at 2400 volts to 
auxiliary plant load in the neighbor- 
hood of the rectifier substation. Its 
voltage output is substantially constant, 
independent of what takes place in the 
autotransformer high-voltage output. 

(d). The neutral of the main auto- 
transformer wye is brought out and 
grounded. This neutral grounding of 
the 13.8-kv system is desirable to reduce 
insulation stress on the entire system. 
The 2400-volt 3000-kva delta tertiary 
winding makes this permissible. 

(e). A by-pass switch is provided in 
an oil-filled box attached to the trans- 
former, as shown in Fig. 1. This 
switch can be operated (with the sys- 
tem de-energized) to completely by- 
pass and de-energize the autotrans- 
former and apply the full 13.8 kv to the 
regulated bus. Under this arrange- 
ment, the rectifiers provide the full 600 
volts d-c but unregulated. 

Since an electrolytic pot-line runt or 
near as full voltage most of the time, 
this by-pass switch makes it possible to 
work on the autotransformer load-ratio 


contacts and to do other maintenance 
work while the pot-line continues to 
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Fiz.3: 
Fig. 2. A regulating autotransformer (27,950 kva, oe’ 


13,800Y to 14,325Y to 2400 volts, 60 cycles) 
which will provide for adjustable d-c 
voltage service from rectifiers 
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GE regulating transformer, type HT, form DJ, 60 cycles, 27,950 KVA (output), 
13,800Y to 14,325Y to 2400 volts. High-voltage winding, variable winding, and 
low-voltage winding side view. 
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An ignitron mercury-arc rectifier (2500 kw, 
600 volts) which, with the control described, will 
furnish adjustable-voltage direct current 

for electrochemical use 


operate at full During this 
time, the operator has to do without the 
very convenient plus or minus 60-volt 
d-c regulating feature provided by the 
load-ratio control. 


voltage. 


(f). Pot heads and junction boxes 
are provided so that there is no exposed 
13.8 kv as there would be with cover 
bushings. Such pot heads and junction 
boxes on transformers are almost a 
standard requirement for chemical-in- 
dustry transformers. 

It would be possible to provide auto- 
transformers having all their taps ar- 
ranged for load-ratio control, so that 
the pot-line would not have to be shut 
down for even the large changes of 
voltage. Such an arrangement would, 
for example, make possible the adjust- 
ing of the d-c voltage from 8 to 600 
volts in a total of 72 steps, all under 
load. This would be done with a com- 
bination of coarse and vernier load-ratio 
mechanisms. 


Operation of Autotransformer Control 
The exact sequence of events in con- 
trolling the d-c voltage by the system 
cutlined in this article is as follows: 
Referring to Fig. 1, assume that the 
operator has opened the incoming-line 
oil switch and de-energized the auto- 
transformer. He is then free to select 
the tap which most nearly suits his con- 
ditions. Assume this is tap G, corres- 
ponding to 200 volts d-c output. The 
regulating winding has output 
when the load-ratio-control mechanism 
LRC is set on point 9. Before the 
LRC adjustment can proceed in the 
boost direction, which is toward point 1, 


zero 
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GE oil-immersed mercury-arc-rectifier transformer, 6,000 KVA, 13,800 to 610 
(L to N) volts, 60 cycles, type HTH-DJ. Low-voltage side view. 


the reversing switch makes contact at 
point Y, and then the LRC mechanism 
continues on to point 1. As the LRC 
adjustment moves from point J to point 
2, and so on to the mechanical stop at 
point 8, the d-c voltage output rises 
approximately 7.5 volts at each point 
until 260 volts is reached at point 8. 

If now the operator wishes to buck 
down the potential to 140 volts, he runs 
the LRC adjustment back through point 
1 to point 9. When both the LRC con- 
tact arms are on point 9, the reversing 
switch transfers from Y to X by means 
of a cam arrangement on the LRC 
mechanism. This reverses the poten- 
tial of the regulating winding from 
boosting to bucking. The LRC mech- 
anism then continues on to point § and 
through to point J, where it runs up 
against a mechanical stop. On point 
1, the d-c voltage output is approx- 
imately 140. 

As on any standard LRC adjustment 
mechanism, the actual rotating con- 
tacts, 1 to 9, neither make nor break 
current. This is done by a cam ar- 
rangement opening and closing the 
contactors (shown in Fig. 1) at the 
proper time. 

Such a mechanism is supposed to be 
inspected after every 120,000 operations. 
However in one application the mech- 
anism made 250,000 operations before 
inspection and was found in perfect 
condition. 


It is worth while to emphasize some- 
what more in detail the feature of the 
load-ratio control that provides plus or 
minus 60 volts d-c. For all normal 
adjustments of pot-line current, the op- 
erator uses this feature exclusively, not 
needing or bothering with the available 
grid control. Simply by means of a 
control switch on his control board and 
his pot-line ammeter he can quickly and 
easily adjust the pot-line current to 
meet conditions imposed in hour-to- 
hour operation. For all practical pur- 
poses, this gives the operator the same 
flexibility of control that could be ob- 
tained with adjustable-voltage motor- 
generator sets. 


GE ignitron mer- 
cury-arc rectifier for 
electrochemical 
service. Close-up 
oblique-end view 
from above showing 
anode-busbar assem- 
bly. Excitation cu- 
bicle not shown is 
mounted on end of 
rectifier base. 


As a matter of fact, one of the in- 
stallations already in successful opera- 
tion uses the load-ratio-control feature 
of the autotransformer in connection 
with pot-line current regulators to auto- 
matically regulate the pot-line current. 
The first five or six per cent control is 
applied to the grids of the rectifiers 
and when this is exceeded a tap on the 
autotransformer is changed. This com- 
bination of grid and autotransformer 
control greatly reduces the number of 
operations of the  load-ratio-control 
mechanism. 


Economics 


The economics of such an application 
is important. On the basis of first cost 
of electrical apparatus for a 32,000-amp 
G600-volt rectifier equipment, the auto- 
transformer will add about seven per 
cent. If, however, the amount of aux- 
iliary power which it can supply at 2400 
volts is evaluated and credited to its 
account, the increased cost is between 
four and five per cent. If its neutral 
ground feature can replace a grounding 
transformer on the 13.8-kv System, a 
further important reduction may be 
made. 

However, the first cost of the auto- 
transformer fades into insignificance 
when it is considered that the power 
bill for such a rectifier apparatus may 
be close to half a million dollars each 
year. Because the voltage can be ad- 
justed without sacrifice of power factor, 
this feature alone may be worth far 
more than the first cost of its equip- 
ment. If, because of its load control 
features, it can enable the operator to 
avoid establishing a new 30-minute 
demand charge, it pays for itself several 
times over. 

No attempt has been made in this 
article to evaluate what is probably the 
most valuable of all the gains made 
possible by greater flexibility of pot- 
room current; namely the gain in 
output of the all-important defense 
materials—aluminum and magnesium. 
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ICC ANNOUNCES CHANGES AND AMEND- 
MENTS TO EXPLOSIVES TRANSPORTATION 
RULES—CEILING ON 2d-HAND STEEL DRUM 
PRICES—STEEL ALLOTTED FOR DRUMS—OPM 
REDUCES FIBER CONTAINER SPECIFICATIONS 


— WOOD BARREL PRODUCTION BETTER 





HE I. C. C. has announced 
changes in and amendments to the 
“Regulations for the Transporta- 
tion of Explosives and other Dangerous 
Articles” which are now effective but not 
mandatory until February 1, 1942. 

A new and revised set of safety regula- 
tions for transportation of dangerous arti- 
cles by motor truck, except provisions 
applying to safety of operation and equip- 
ment, have now been made part of these 
regulations. They apply to common and 
contract carriers engaged in interstate and 
foreign commerce. These regulations in- 
clude marking, labelling, and packaging 
of dangerous articles for motor transpor- 
tation. They cover loading, storing, un- 
loading of containers as well as complete 
specifications for motor 
tanks. 


vehicle cargo 


The more important changes are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Section 28h.—Re-use of single-trip con- 
tainers: For the duration of the present 
emergency, the Bureau of Explosives has 
been authorized to grant permission to 
shippers to reuse these containers provided 
they are retested and approved for service 
by the Bureau. 

Section 246 to 272——Provides for ex- 
port shipments of many corrosive liquids 
in single trip boxed carboys of 5 to 6 gal- 
lons capacity. Among the corrosives so 
authorized are acetyl chloride, acid sludge, 
hydrobromic acid, hydrochloric acid, 
hydrofluorosilic acid, hydrogen peroxide, 
mixed acid, nitric acid, perchloric acid, 
sulfuric acid, alkaline corrosives, etc. 

Section 339 (b)—provides for additional 
small unit aniline oil in 
specification wooden boxes in inside glass 
containers of not over 1 Ib. capacity each 
and not more than 25 bottles to the out- 
side box. 


shipments of 


Section 354 (c)—Arsenical. compounds 
containing 10.0 per cent. or less of arsenic 
trioxide (As203) may be shipped in tri- 


plex bags I. C. C. 36A or 36 B. Ship- 


ment in these bags has been limited to 
arsenical compounds containing less than 
8% arsenic trioxide. 

Section 357 (a) (6)—Calcium Cyanide 
packed in I. C. C. 37H metal drums must 
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be hermetically sealed but the soldering 
provision has been eliminated. 

Section 357 (a)(10)—White sodium 
cyanide of globular or pellet form (diam- 
eter not less than 34”) may be shipped in 
not over 100 lb. cloth and paper lined 
bags. I..C; C458. 

Section 364(a)-—provides containers for 
small quantities of monochloracetone. 
Glass bottles containing not more than 
1 lb. or tubes packed in hermetically 
sealed metal cans in corrugated fiber boxes 
are authorized, These containers are to be 
packed in I. C. C. specification wooden 
boxes, not more than 24 Ibs. of liquid in 
an outside box. 

Shipping Container Specification IX. 
This new carboy specification is for the 
single trip carboy of 5 to 6 gals. capacity 
referred to in No. 3 above. 

Shipping Container Specification 45B— 
This new bag specification has been added 
for shipments of white sodium cyanide 
referred to above. This new bag consists 
of 2 plies of polyvinyl alcohol or cello- 
phane combined with 8 oz. burlap or 8% 
oz. osnaburg and paper laminated together 
with latex and/or asphalt. 





OPA Sets Ceiling on Second 
Hand Steel Drum Prices 


Prices of second hand steel drums, which 
have risen to exorbitant levels since the 
beginning of 1941, will be brought down 
sharply in a schedule of ceiling prices 
announced today by Leon Henderson, Ad- 
ministrator, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, 

As compared with a price of $2.72 each 
for new containers, reconditioned standard 
steel drums of 55 gallon capacity have 
been selling in Eastern markets at from 
$3.50 to $4.50. The OPA schedule effec- 
tive December 1, 1941, sets a minimum 
delivered price of $2.25 each for used con- 
tainers of this type. 

“Price action of used steel drums in re- 
cent months has added to our experience 
one more excellent example of how an 
inflationary spiral develops,” Mr. Hender- 
son stated. “Second hand drums are a very 
important item in many industries. They 
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afford to manufacturers of such materials 
as chemicals, petroleum products, paints, 
varnishes, lard and shortening a cheaper 
form of container and, hence, are a real 
factor in the prices of numerous finished 
products. 

“Supplies of new steel drums now have 
become seriously curtailed as a result of 
the unusual requirements of our defense 
program, This shortage in turn has 
created heavy demand for used drums and 
prices have gotten out of hand. No. 1 re- 
conditioned drums that sold around $1.75 
each in Eastern markets 10 months ago 
have gone up to $3.50 and $4.50, or from 
30% to 60% above the current prices of 
new drums. As usual, speculation and 
hoarding have accompanied this rise, ex- 
erting pressure for still higher prices. 

“In the case of certain cheaper grades 
of petroleum products, the cost of the 
container has become greater than the 
value of the product it contains.” 

The OPA schedule fixes a maximum 
delivered price for reconditioned steel bar- 
rels or drums, size to 55 gallons, 13 gauge, 
of $2.25 each, within a radius of 50 miles 
from the reconditioning plant. For each 
75 miles or fraction thereof in excess of 
this 50 mile radius, there may be added all 
actual transportation charges or 10 cents 
a barrel, whichever is less. In the States 
of California, Washington and Oregon, ac- 
cording to the schedule, a further 50 cents. 
per unit may be added to the foregoing 
maximum charges. This recognizes a pre- 
mium that has prevailed traditionally on 
the West Coast. These ceiling prices may 
be increased by another 25 cents per unit 
in cases where the reconditioned drums 
have been lacquer relined and baked. 

A top price of $1.60 per unit delivered 
is set for 18 gauge 50 to 55 gallon drums 
in a “raw,” or unclaimed or unrecondi- 
tioned state. In the three West Coast 
States this maximum is raised to $2.00 
each, 

Maximum price that may be charged 
when a user buys a second hand standard 
50 to 55 gallon drum directly from the 
person who empties the drum is set at 
$1.25 f.0.b. the “emptying point.” This 
price may be $1.65 in the West Coast 
State. 

While more than 90% of used drums 
are of 55 gallon capacity the entire range 
goes from 15 gallons to 110 gallons, 
light or heavy gauge steel. To cover these 
other sizes, the schedule stipulates that 
maximum delivered prices shall not ex- 
ceed 80% of the base price of new, black, 
hot rolled steel barrels or drums of the 
same type and size, when delivered in car- 
load lots. The same transportation pre- 
mium as applies to 50 to 55 gallon con- 
tainers is provided for all other sizes. 

“Raw” drums of sizes other than 50 to 
55 gallon, 18 gauge, shall not sell for 
more than 65 cents, less than the maxi- 
mum prices set for reconditioned drums of 
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the same size and type, according to the 
schedule. 

Every person buying or selling used 
steel barrels or drums is required to keep 
detailed records for inspection by OPA 
and to submit such reports as OPA may 
require from time to time. 


OPM Issues Order Allotting Steel 
for Drums 


Two orders, designed to make possible 
the speedy manufacture of steel drums 
for overseas shipment of gasoline, oil, and 
other petroleum products, were issued 
Nov. 17th by the Priorities Division, and 
were effective immediately. 

Under General Preference Order M-45, 
manufacturers of steel drums will be re- 
quired to set aside a specified inventory of 
the 16 and 18 gauge hot-rolled sheet 
steel from which the drums are made. 
This inventory is to be used only upon 
specific order of the Director of Priorities. 
The companion order, making up the 
other half of the program, is Preference 
Rating Order P-76. It extends a rating of 
A-4 to deliveries of the sheet steel to drum 
manufacturers for the purpose of replen- 
ishing the original inventory. Any sheet 
steel acquired with its assistance must be 
held under the same conditions as the 
originally designated inventory. 

A manufacturer is not required to set 
aside more than the original reserve inven- 
tory, and he is not required to replace it. 
If he wishes to do so, however, he can use 
the preference rating extended by Prefer- 
ence Rating Order P-76 to acquire the 
necessary stock. 

This method of assistance is extended 
because orders for overseas shipments are 
frequently placed on an emergency basis, 
often not more than one week before sail- 
ing dates. It is impractical to create a 
substantial stockpile of finished drums, 
because of the large areas that would be 
required for storage. In place of this, the 
stockpile of the basic raw material is 
provided for. 


OPM Announces Reduction in 
Specifications for Fiber 
Shipping Containers 


Modifications of regulations governing 
the shipping of freight in corrugated and 
solid fibre shipping containers, which are 
expected to save approximately 10 per 
cent. of the paperboard used in that man- 
ner, have been put into effect on American 
railroads as a result of cooperation by 
the railroads with the Containers Branch 
of the Office of Production Management. 

With the approval of Commissioner C. 
B. Aitchison of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, an order modifying the con- 
tainer regulations has been issued by the 
Classification Committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 
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The effect of the modification will be to 
provide for defense uses between 250,000 
and 300,000 tons of paperboard per year 
without using any additional raw materials 
or supplies. The Containers Branch of 
OPM believes this will enable the fibre 
box manufacturers to meet all present 
shipping container demands. 

The new specifications were proposed 
by the Simplification Committee of the 
Association of American Railroads after 
consultation with the Conservation Com- 
mittee of the fibre box manufacturers. 
Hearings were held by the railroad com- 
mittee in various sections of the country. 

In substance, the new regulations save 
material by permitting the use of thinner 
and lighter materials in the manufacture 
of fibre shipping containers. 

In the past corrugated boxes made to 
carry 40 pounds or less had to be made 
of a combination of materials having a 
total thickness of 41 thousandths of an 
inch. This thickness has been reduced so 
that boxes which will carry up to 20 
pounds need have a thickness of only 27 
thousandths of an inch with a slightly 
heavier thickness for boxes in the 20 to 
40 pounds bracket. Similarly, boxes to 
carry up to 90 pounds may now be made 
of one facing of 30 thousandths of an inch 
in thickness and one of 16 thousandths in 
place of two facings, each 30 thousandths 
of an inch thick, formerly required. 

In addition to this liberalization of 
weight requirements, the, size limitations 
have also been broadened. The Containers 
Branch of OPM believes that distribution 
costs of goods shipped in the new contain- 
ers will be materially reduced. It is 
pointed out that it would have cost at 
least $25,000,000 to construct new. mill 
capacity adequate to provide the amount 
of paperboard which will be saved annual- 
ly through these new regulations. 

“This action is an excellent illustration 
of the results that can be achieved through 
the willing cooperation of forward looking 
industry groups in the defense program,” 
said Douglas MacKeachie, Director of 
Purchases, Office of Production Manage- 
ment, 


Wood Barrel Production 
Increasing 


The increased demand for containers 
which has accompanied the unprecedented 
industrial output under the defense pro- 
gram has resulted in a revival of the 
United States cooperage industry, accord- 
ing to an article appearing in the forth- 
coming issue of the Department of Com- 


merce publication Domestic Commerce. 


W eekly. 

During the years preceding the emer- 
gency, the article points out, the decline in 
bulk packaging and the competition of 
substitute containers had caused a progres- 
sive decrease in the use of wooden barrels 
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for shipments. Marketing in small pack- 
ages of such products as flour, crackers, 
salt and sugar, formerly shipped mainly 
in bulk, eliminated the largest field. The 
use of wooden barrels in shipping and 
storing certain liquids, such as mineral 
oil and chemicals, had given way to metal 
tanks, cars, drums and smaller containers. 
Prior to 1920, the normal yearly produc- 
tion of wooden barrels was more than 
twice the output of recent years. 

The downward trend in the cooperage 
industry has now been reversed and wood- 
en barrels and other types of stave con- 
tainers are being employed in increasing 
quantities for shipping many essential de- 
fense items. Included among these are 
mineral and vegetable oils; chemicals; 
starch (for dynamite); metal products 
such as bolts, screws and rivets; and vari- 
ous agricultural and food products. 

The revival of the industry has been 
aided by the fact that its basic raw mate- 
rial, wood, is not in a critical category. 
Another factor in the expanding demand, 
is the use of wooden barrels for shipping 
certain food products under the Lend- 
Lease program to Great Britain. 


Chemical Industry Starts Stand- 


ardization of Containers 





Editors Comment: 

In the September issue there was 
published a statement covering the 
aims and activities of the Container 
Standardization Committee. The chair- 
man of this Committee, Maurice F. 
Crass, Jr., has announced that the 
Chemical Industry has standardized on 
the following containers and the Con- 
tainers Branch of the OPM has been 
advised of this action. There are many 
more standardization proposals under 
consideration and it is expected by the 
Committee that others will follow, 











The first recommendations accepted by 
the chemical industry relating to the 
standardization and simplification of con- 
tainers are as follows: 

1. Single-trip Drums for Liquid Chemi- 
cals. It is recommended that single-trip 
drums for liquid products be restricted to 
the 5 and 55 gallon sizes only, and that 
production of all intermediate sizes and 
types be suspended. 

2. Returnable Drums (12 to 16 gauge) 
for Liquid Chemicals. It is recommended 
that returnable liquid-type drums be re- 
stricted to the 10, 20, 30 and 55 gallon 
sizes only, and that production of inter- 
mediate sizes and types be suspended. 
(Note: Four specific sizes are stipulated 
here because of Inter-state Commerce 
Commission requirements for specific 
hazardous liquids such as bromine and hy- 
drofluoric acid.) 


(Continued on Page 840) 
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New Equipment 





High Pressure Pump QC 148 

A new, variable delivery, high pressure 
pump has been built by the Watson-Still- 
man Co. It is a development of the com- 
pany’s line of “Stediflo” i 
that the flow is infinitely variable from 
0 to 6 G.P.M. at 5000 Ibs. per sq. 


pressure. 


Pumps, new in 


inch 
This is accomplished by a new 
driving member trunnioned on the drive 
shaft; its angle can be varied while the 
pump is running to produce a correspond- 
ing stepless change in plunger stroke from 
full 4-inch stroke. The stroke 
control shaft is extended to the outside of 


zero to 


the pump casing for attachment either to 
a manual or automatic pressure control. 


The pump is especially suited to hy- 
draulic press applications where a rapid 
advance must be followed by a slow move- 
ment at high pressure and for boiler feed 
where sudden changes in output affecting 
the water level are met. 

The pump is equipped with a 25 H.P. 
motor, mounted so that the entire unit is 
but 4’ high and requires only 4’ x 4’ floor 


space. Weight is 5000 lbs. Other units 


can be built for designed pressures ranging 


from a few hundred to eight or ten thou- 
sand pounds per square inch pressure. 


Water Purifier QC 149 

An automatic, self-contained water puri- 
fication plant has been developed by the 
Technical Co. The unit 


was designed for 


Engineering 
known as “Sterozone,” 


Chemical Industries i] 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


I would like to receive more detailed informa- a 


tion on the following equipment: 


those desired.) 
Qc 148 OC 

Name 

Title .... 

Address 


(Kindly check 4 


149 QC 150 QC 151 OC 152 3 


Company 


use in army camps and for use of troops 
on maneuvers, but could be widely used in 
industrial applications. 

The unit has a capacity up to 9000 
gallons per hour and automatic parallel 
operation of units can be made to supply 
larger requirements. 

In operation, raw water is pumped from 
the source through a filter to remove sus- 
pended matter and then passed to an ab- 
sorber chamber where ozone, generated by 
a high frequency silent electric discharge 
oxidizes the bacterial contamination and 
delivers pure water. 

The ozone is generated by the silent 
blue electric discharge between aluminum 
plates maintained at 13,000 volts by a 2.0 
KVA Ozonized 
injected directly into the absorber through 


transformer. air 1s 


which it blows countercurrent to the water 


in four separate stages. Operation of the 
unit is said to be fully automatic. A syn- 
time-dials which 
control the cycle and periodically reverse 
the raw water filters and the air dehy- 
drators. The filter out of service is back- 


chronous motor drives 


washed and the dehydrator out of service 
is electrically regenerated. 


Infra-Red Lamp QC 150 


A new type of infra-red heat lamp has 
been developed in the Birdseye Research 
Laboratories of the Wabash Appliance 
Corporation. 

The new bulb is designed to put to 
practical use for heating what the com- 
pany terms, “spilled heat,’ lost in many 
heat lamps and reflectors. 

The new type of Birdseye is said to 
control these “spilled heat rays” and to put 
work 


them to when 


utilized. 


for heating even 
present reflector equipment is 
The new bulb has a ring lining of pure 
silver sealed inside the bulb at a point 
just below the focal point of the filament. 
This clear 
through which heat beams are projected 
from the filament direct to the heating 
area without spill or loss. All remaining 


heat rays, including what were formerly 


silver ring leaves a spot 


spilled heat rays, are now gathered into 
the control area of the reflector by the 


silver ring lining, and projected down to 
tne heating area. 

By utilizing this extra heating value, the 
of bulb is said to make far 
greater heating efficiency possible, with 


new type 


greater concentration of heat beams in a 


given area, and faster, more economical 
operation. A feature is the 
mechanical strap-in-base made heatproof to 
keep the base from loosening up under 


special 


the heat developed in infra-red tunnel 
installations. 

Clamping Tool QC 151 
Metals, 
has announced a new method and _ tool 


American Machine and Inc. 
for clamping rubber or fabric hose. 
As shown in the illustration the tool 


bends wire around the hose, then by turn- 


ing a small wheel and pushing forward the 
band is clinched and 
connection. 


leaves a_ sturdy 

The tool is made in several sizes and is 
recommended by the manufacturer for 
liquid, gas or air hose couplings. 


OC 152 

A new demagnetizer, announced by the 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., quickly 
demagnetizes tools, drills, punches, dies, 
Abra- 
sive particles such as metallic dust, flakes, 
fine chips, etc., that don’t wipe off are 
easily removed after a single pass across 


Demagnetizer 


and work held in magnetic chucks. 


the magnetic poles. After the tool or part 
is demagnetized, it can be laid on a bench 
or shelf without again attracting nearby 
metals. Large parts may be demagnetized 
by passing the light-weight demagnetizer 
over the heavy, bulky work. 
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New York had its 18th Exposition of Chemical Industries, Dec. 
1 to 6 at Grand Central Palace featuring over 350 exhibits and 
playing host to about 50,000 people. Again sponsoring the 
“hit of the show,” Chemical Industries Magazine with its 


” 


“New Chemicals for Industry” at Booth 28 reported record- 


breaking interest at a record-breaking exposition. Over 600 
> were listed in the exposition 
supplement given out by C.I. at the show. This is what 
the booth looked like early in the morning of the last day. 


“New Chemicals for Industry’ 


Digest of Chemical Developments in Converting and Processing Fields 





ARALAC 


LY 


Newcomer 

in the 

Galaxy 

of 

Textile Fibres 


By F. as Atwood 


Vice-President. Aralacec, Ine. 


The story of fibres made from 


milk is most interesting. Chemical Curds-of washed and dried casein. After casein is ground and 
flexibility of the basie moleeule treated it is ready for the fibre factory and further processing. 


offers many possibilities of trans- 


forming it after spinning since the Foamy mass conceals four spinnerets in spinning box. This shows 
four tapes containing thousands of strands of “Aralac” fibre. 
protein molecule is probably 


1.000 times larger than the cellu- — 
lose molecule. Improvements in 
one requirement after another may 
be expected as research broadens. 


NEWCOMER in any field of 
endeavor, in any neighborhood or 

in any company should conduct 

himself in all modesty and humility. 
Proven value and worth alone should pro- 
vide the passport of acceptance in a 
gathering of brilliant or distinguished per- 
sons or objects. Textile fibres generally 
have furnished beautiful raiment and col- 
orful background for the famous person- 
ages of history. Technology has recently 
added several new man-made fibres of 
proven merit to the group of age-old 
fibres, silk, wool and cotton. In its figur- 
ative sense, these fibres truly are a galaxy. 
Galaxy, however, properly means the 
Milky Way from its Greek derivation. 
In Latin it is Via Lactea, And this new 
fibre “Aralac’* is formed via lactea, the 
milky way. Its very name connotes milk 
or lac. The prefix, “ARA” refers to the 
research division of National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation which developed this 
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fibre; i.e., Atlantic Research Associates, 
Inc. Therefore, by connotation, I have 
properly included this new fibre made 
from a milk protein base among the 
Galaxy of Textile Fibres. It should con- 
tinue to warrant such a place by the ever 
expanding research now being showered 
on its development and by the very 
friendly fosterage being given it by fabric 






































designers, mill operators, and many other 
well wishers. 

So much for the name and base of this 
new fibre. “What’s in a name? That 
which we call a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” Merit and merit 
alone will determine the future of this 
fibre. Regardless of the romanticism sur- 
rounding the derivation of this fibre, it 
must have sound, basic and inherent value 
to gain and maintain the respect of textile 
technologists. It is because this state- 
ment may be reversed, it is because of the 
basic and inherent values residing in the 
protein molecule of the milk that we, who 
have been associated in the development 
of this new fibre, believe in the romantic 
future of “Aralac.” 

The production of fibres from milk is 
not new. Some of the earliest synthetic 
fibres were spun from milk protein solu- 
tions. Such fibres were of little use. 
They lacked strength. They were brittle 
: and little was known of protein structure 









g. Spinneret through which viscous casein is converted into fibre. at that time. With the beginning of the 

It contains holes through which casein is forced under pressure. present century, chemists transferred their 

attention to solutions of cellulose as being 

75 more hopeful in useful fibre formation. 
e. One of the several washing processes in making “Aralac” fibre. 


Fibre is run into tanks and squeezed through rollers as shown. 






Actress Rosemary 
Lane wearing an 
™ ensemble made in 
gree part of “Aralac.” 
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Ground casein is poured into a trap in the floor and carried to the mixer. It 
is thoroughly mixed and put from the bottom of the mixer into huge vats, one 
of which can be seen in back. It is then treated with chemicals and dispersed 


into an emulsion. 


They 


cellulose 


spent their efforts in getting the 
solution and in 
Such 


as threads of cellulose nitrate 


into spinning 


these solutions. solutions were 
dried out 
or acetate, or the cellulose was regener- 
ated. The molecular structure was rela- 
tively simple and the regenerated cellulose 
molecule was substantially the same as 
before spinning. This, perhaps, accounts 
for the feeling some chemists have that a 
fibrous structure can be spun only from a 
molecule which originally was in fibrous 
form in nature. If such a thought con- 
tinues to exist, I might suggest that our 
milk protein molecule be followed back 
through the cow to the grass and other 
food the cow eats and suggest that the 
cow’s digestive system may be a more 
subtle and selective chemical process than 
our presently available knowledge affords 
us in our chemical plants. 

With the newer knowledge of proteins, 
and with the acceptance of man-made 
fibres engendered by the successful use of 
rayon (cellulosic fibre), it was perhaps 
natural to revert, to the possibility of 
fibres. It still 


would not have been possible except that 


spinning protein base 
during this period a group of successful 
milkmen had formed a large organization 
like National Dairy Products Corpora- 
tion. The management of such an organi- 
sufficiently far- 
sighted so that after they had applied 


zation naturally was 
science to the basic control of their nor- 
mal food products from milk and had 
successfully initiated and gotten underway 
the development of new and_ processed 
dairy products for food uses, then their 
next step was logically to search for 
chemurgic or industrial uses for the by- 
products of their industry. 

It obviously takes the resources of such 
National 


an organization as Dairy to 


824 


pioneer a new chemurgic development, such 
resources including the wide range cover- 
age required to collect the raw material, 
milk, and to maintain contact with the 
original production overseer—the farmer. 
Conversely, such an agency centralizing 
small 


the output of a huge number of 


producers makes such a raw material 
economically available, at a distinct supe- 
riority over any other protein raw mate- 
rial. I can conceive of no other nor better 
method of progressively bringing a con- 
tinuous and increasing supply of cash to 
a great majority of the farm population 


than by enlarging the field of usefulness 


of milk products and by-products. Natur- 
ally a bunch of molecule jugglers like my 
associates welcomed the opportunity of 
cooperating with the National Dairy exec- 
utives in the industrial utilization of dairy 
products. 

combined to 
make the possibilities of a successful fibre 
development from milk feasible. 
Possibly some of the Dairy executives had 
been troubled with “ropy” milk before 
they had the Sealtest group of scientists 
to prevent such problems and so were 
sure a fibre could be made. In any case, 
after the preliminary test tube skirmishes, 
the results were of such interest that other 


Several circumstances 


seem 


promising developments were temporarily 
sidetracked and a clear track given to this 
fibre development. I definitely mean a 
clear track because executives who custo- 
marily deal with a commodity the raw 
material for which is collected and the 
product delivered 
and used by the consumer within twenty- 


processed, packaged, 
four hours or forty-eight hours at the 
most, as is the with fluid milk, 
expect fairly prompt results in the way of 
research. 


case 


The manner and time in which 
this development was brought to fruition 
justifies their methods and teaches some 
of us chemists a fairly good lesson. 
National Dairy began seriously investi- 
gating the possibility of producing this fibre 
from casein late in 1937. Inside of a year 
plans were begun on an_ experimental 
plant to produce 1000 pounds per day. 
This plant started operation early in the 
summer of 1939. Sample lots of fabrics 
were made and tested. Some satisfactory 


commercial use was found for nearly 


(Continued on Page 828) 


One of the many chemical baths the fibre gets in the process. 
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New style liquid soap dispenser with duraglas bowl is mar- 


keted by Bobrick Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. Bowl is made by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. and plastic parts are of Eastman 
Tennessee Company Tenite. Dorothy Lovett, RKO lovely, 
demonstrates her dispenser set up in her Hollywood home. 
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NAIDM CONVENTION 


Considers Problem of Supplies 


The effect of the National 
Defense Program on raw 
material supplies and the 
problem of what to do was 
responsible this year for 
record-breaking interest at 
the NAIDM convention. 
The outstanding program 
of speakers brought mem- 
bers up to the minute on the 
very latest developments. 


EPRESENTATIVES of the 
insecticide, disinfectant and san- 
itary chemical industries—264 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
N. Y. City, Dec. 1 and 2, to discuss and 
hear discussed their problems. The meet- 
ing, 28th annual for the National Asso- 
ciation of Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers, Inc., reported the largest 
attendance in the history of the associa- 
tion. Importance of the event this year, 
especially in matters connected with the 
national defense program and its effect 
on raw material supplies, was responsible 
for the record-breaking interest. 

John N. Curlett, McCormick & Co., 
was elected president of the association 
for the coming year succeeding W. J. 
Zick, Stanco, Inc., who was made a mem- 
ber of the board. 

Other officers elected were: Henry A. 
Nelson, Chemical Supply Co., Ist vice- 
president; Gordon M. Baird & 


of them—met 


3aird, 





John N. Curlett 
New President 
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McGuire, 2d vice-president ; John Powell, 
John Powell & Co., treasurer; H. W. 
Hamilton, White Tar Co. of N. J., secre- 
tary. Also elected as members of the 
board were C. L. Weirich, C. B. Dolge 
Co. and Robert C. White, Jr., R. C. 
White Co. 

On the two-day program were 19 
speakers, in addition to the officers and 
committee chairmen whd reported on 
their work, whose topics ranged in scope 
from a symposium on containers to a 
report on the new regulations for enforce- 
ment of the Insecticide Act of 1910. 

Speaking at the Tuesday morning ses- 
sion, Dr. D. P. Morgan, assistant super- 
visor, chemicals section, Office of Produc- 
tion Management, Washington, D. C., 
told the assembly that in spite of state- 
ments which have been prevalent recently 
in some newspaper columns that an allo- 
cations system soon will take the place 
of the preference rating or priorities sys- 
tem, in his opinion preference ratings are 
with us and they are going to stay with 
us in spite of defects which may be pres- 
ent in the system. We must be careful 
not to jump from the frying pan into the 
fire, he said, and although the present 
system may have its shortcomings, we 
must be sure that any new system put 
through will be for the best. 

He pointed out that difficulties in the 
present system are being ironed out as 
rapidly as possible and explained that 
delays have been due to lack of sufficient 
personnel to carry out the tremendous 
work involved. His office, he said, is now 
putting through certificates in 48 hours 
in many cases. The number of preference 
rating certificates increases daily in spite 
of reports to the contrary, he added. 

Dr. Morgan stressed the fact that the 
OPM must have the cooperation of indus- 
try to accomplish the task which lies 
ahead. Preference ratings must be lim- 
ited to cases where the necessity is real. 
The system, he said, will not work unless 
self-restraint and common sense are 
applied. 

As for a system of pound-for-pound 
allocations taken in comparison with the 
system now in effect, Dr. Morgan feels 
such action will produce many of the same 
defects. The only way to allocate, he 
showed, is to get the producers’ books 
and balance out each pound. This obvi- 
ously would not be easier than the prefer- 
ence rating system and besides would 
require a tremendous office staff. Full 
allocations might solve the whole prob- 
lem, he illustrated, because by the time we 
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Dr. D. P. Morgan 


get everyone in the country on the staff 
to administer the system there won’t be 
any need for going on. 

Just as a matter of information, Dr. 
Morgan outlined the procedures used by 
OPM in setting up the various orders 
now in effect. In the case of chlorine a 
simple statement that producers should 
accept defense orders was issued. The 
formaldehyde order set up a ladder of 
uses and gave the preference ratings of 
each. This type, he said, has worked 
well and, it is hoped, will continue to 
serve as designated. The methanol order 
contained not only the ladder of uses but 
a list of “B” ratings which may become 
mandatory. This, he said, was a trial 
balloon and the findings may supply addi- 
tions to Regulation Number One. 

There is under consideration, Dr. Mor- 
gan revealed, an order on _ insecticides 
which would give producers a rating to 
enable them to get materials. Describing 
the type of order under consideration, he 
said it probably would not be of the 
over-all variety but would require specific 
applications for the material used in each 
separate product. The priority granted 
under the applications is likely to be 
limited to a specific period, “probably 
monthly,” he added. 

Following the annual address of W. J. 
Zick, president of the association, at the 
Monday morning session, a symposium on 
containers was presented. Present situa- 
tion on cans for the insecticide and disin- 
fectant manufacturers was outlined by 
L. A. Trevisan, American Can Co. E. F. 
Bertrand, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., gave 
a summary of the situation in glass con- 
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ticides. 


tainers. Frederick Wohlers, Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., spoke on paper and 
paper products laying particular emphasis 
on shipping containers. Steel drums and 
pails were featured in the discussion of 
John Gossett, Wilson & Bennett Manu- 
facturing Co. 

Monday afternoon session featured the 
following papers: 

“Viewing Insecticides, Disinfectants, 
Waxes, etc., from the Consumers’ Side of 
the Fence,” presented by E. Freedman, 
Director, Bureau of Standards, R. H. 
Macy & Co. “What a Cow Man Expects 
of a Cow Spray,” presented by Dr. O. A. 
Shaw, Associate Professor of Dairy Hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture. “What Is Happening on Floor 
Waxes?” presented by C. S. Kimball, 
Foster D. Snell, Inc. “Problems in Wash- 
ington with Particular Reference to the 
Defense Program,” presented by H. C. 
Fuller, NAIDM Washington Consultant. 
“Report of Priorities Committee,” pre- 
sented by J. L. Brenn, Huntington Labor- 
atories, Inc. 
Poisons,” 


“The Story of Economic 
motion picture in color pre- 
sented by Dr. Alvin J. Cox, Chief, Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Tuesday morning session included the 
following presentations: 

“Report of the Insecticide Scientific 
Committee,” presented by Dr. A. E. Bad- 
ertscher, McCormick & Co, “The Control 
of Clothes Moths and Carpet Beetles,” 
presented by Dr. E. A. Back, Bureau of 
Entomology & Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. “The Canada Pest Control Products 
Act and Its Enforcement,” presented by 
A. M. W. Carter, Inspection Assistant, 
Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Can- 
ada. “Roach Sprays: A Preliminary Re- 
port of a New Laboratory Method for 
Testing,” by E. R. McGovran and J. H. 
Fales, presented by Dr. Lon A. Hawkins, 
Chief, Control Investigations, Bureau of 
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Taken at the meeting. (1) Dr. R. C. Roark, in charge of 
insecticide investigations, Bureau of Entomology & Plant 
Quarantine, demonstrates a new method of applying insec- 
J. N. Curlett, new president who officiated at the 
session, 1s seated at the right. (2) Dr. C. C. McDonnell, 
Chief, Insecticide Division, Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, gives the new regulations for enforcement of the 
Insecticide Act of 1910. (3) Dr. A. Edison Badertscher, 


receipts. 


Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Belts- 
ville, Md. “Priorities as They Relate to 
Chemicals and Allied Products,” presented 
by Dr. D. P. Morgan, Assistant Super- 
visor, Chemicals Section, Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session the 
following papers were heard: 

“Report of Disinfectant Scientific Com- 
mittee,” by Dr. E. G. Klarmann, Lehn & 
Fink Products Corp. Dr. Klarmann called 
upon the association to take cognizance of 
the shortages of raw materials for disin- 
fectants due to the emergency and set up 
certain emergency standards for the asso- 
ciation to follow “for the duration” to 
alleviate the situation. Among his propos- 
als were changes calling for “fortified 
phenolic disinfectants” which would make 
use of added materials which are not 
scarce. “The Presence of Certain Patho- 
genic Microorganisms on the Walls and 
Floors of Public Buildings,” presented by 
Dr. G. J. Hucker, Chief in Bacteriology 
N. Y. State Experimental Station, Geneva, 
N. Y., in conjunction with W. G. Walter. 
Examination of floors, this 
paper brought out, showed in a significant 
number of cases, the presence of certain 


schoolroom 


virulent types of the streptococcus organ- 
ism, possible cause of scarlet fever, septic 
sore throat and other diseases. This paper 
was accompanied by another on “The 
Effectiveness of Disinfectants in the Re- 
moval of Pathogenic Microorganisms from 
Wooden Surfaces,” which was presented 
by Mr. Walter. “The New Regulations 
for Enforcement of the Insecticide Act of 
1910,” presented by Dr. C. C. McDonnell, 
Chief, Insecticide Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

At the Monday afternoon session, fol- 
lowing the paper on cow sprays by Dr. 
A. O. Shaw, Dr. R. C. Roark, in charge 
of insecticide investigations, Bureau of 
Entomology & Plant Quarantine, demon- 
strated the use of a new method of apply- 
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McCormick & Co., Inc., who gave the report of the insec- 
ticide scientific committee. 
ell & Co., re-elected treasurer, and David G. Hoyer, John 
Powell & Co., in charge of the registration desk, talk over 
(5) Dr. Lon A. Hawkins, Chief, Control Inves- 
tigations, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Beltsville, Md., delivers a report on roach sprays, pre- 
pared by E. R. McGovran and J. H. Fales. 


(4) John Powell, John Pow- 


ing insecticides which uses the chemical 
“freon” containing 
under pressure. 


material 
This new method makes 
use of a small metal container of the type 
commonly used 


dissolved 


for holding and 
liquids under pressure fitted with a spray 
The 
“freon” which has an extremely low boil- 


gases 
nozzle which is easily turned on. 


ing point immediately vaporizes into an 
effective spray. 

The two-day meeting was climaxed by 
a cocktail party and informal beefsteak 
dinner and floor show. 





W.J. ZICK 
Retiring President 
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ARALAC @ 3 e 





Finished “Aralac” fibre cut into short 
other fibres used in the textile industry. 


We did 


not wish, however, to freeze any of our 


every pound of fibre produced. 


processes or products until we felt our 
basic .product threshold 
value in all essential specifications includ- 
ing uniformity. 


was beyond a 


Early in 1940, one of our 
fibres was found useful in the manufacture 
of felt hats. This trade increased until 
our experimental plant output was taxed 
severely. In fact, in order to stretch this 
output, we learned several useful produc- 
tion methods so that our equipment was 
producing four times the capacity origi- 
nally intended before the plant was dis- 
mantled. 

In the summer of this year, operations 
were transferred to the present commer- 
cial factory at Taftville, Conn. Commer- 
cial operations are conducted by a com- 


pany formed for this special purpose 
under the name of Aralac, Inc. Present 
production capacity is about 5,000,000 


pounds of fibre per year. It now appears 
likely that this production will be oversold 
but our management prefers to expand 
slowly and soundly before enlarging pres- 
ent capacity. 

For a number of years prior to 1937, 
Atlantic had very 
fortunately carried out a number of basic 
researches on milk casein fibre and other 
protein products, It was recognized that in 
protein fibre formation our basic molecule 
was not a like 


cellulose, and the spun fibre was not use- 


Research Associates 


simple small molecule 
ful by regeneration as practiced in the 
rayon industry. The protein molecule was 
probably a thousand times larger than the 
cellulose molecule with almost that many 
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Continued from Page 824 


lengths and ready for blending with 
“Aralac” fibres can be cut any length. 


more possibilities of transforming it after 
spinning. It is this chemical flexibility 
which offered such interesting opportuni- 
ties in our development and makes us now 
so confident that we can leave our present 
threshold values of quality well behind as 
we improve one requirement after another. 

Even nature shows us. how subtle varia- 
tions in the protein molecule give us 
horsehair or pig’s bristles, sheep’s wool 
or persian lamb, cat or mink, rabbit or 
beaver, camel or vicuna, mohair or cash- 
mere, muskrat or 
chinchilla. 


woodchuck or 
are innumerable ani- 
mals each with different qualities of fur 
or hair. 


seal, 


There 


Sheep’s wool has been most 
available. Other furs vary in price and 
Each animal may have both soft 
underfur and coarse guard hairs. 


quality. 
Time 
and ability alone may determine the avail- 
able variations and qualities possible in 
“Aralac.” 


Quality and Supply 


Two questions usually are uppermost in 
one’s mind. What qualities are available 
at present, and what assurance is there of 
a raw material the first 
question of quality, the simplest answer 
is that the product is being used in cer- 
tain 


supply? To 


fields in amounts. 


Any detailed discussion would give facts 


ever-increasing 
that shortly will be surpassed. Interested 
users are finding for themselves the best 
and the most efficient 
obtaining such uses. 


uses methods of 
Discussion of any 
single quality is valueless because fibre 
utility is a complicated equation involving 
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many qualities. Cotton and silk may be 
equally strong, but not equally desirable 
nor useful. Both may be far stronger 
than wool, but of little value when we 
want wool qualities. Similarly for dye- 
ing properties, acid and alkali resistance, 
resilience, extensibility, moisture regain, 
water absorption, sheen, dirt resistance, 
cleansibility, drape, hand, ad infinitum. 
As to the question of raw material sup- 
ply, the answer is this: There are 25 
million cows now employed in giving 
milk. In 1940, they produced 110 billion 
pounds of milk. 
the appeal of 


This year, they heard 
“Bundles for Britain” and 
are giving about 117 billion pounds. Next 
year, they have promised 7 per cent or 
eight billion pounds more. Dairy farmers 
are accomplishing this by feeding their 
cows better rations and by milking more 
cows. In spite of all our food require- 
ments—lack of machinery, conversion 
plants, and lack of volume at points 
of production causes about 50 per cent of 
this milk to be skimmed for butter or 
fluid cream leaving the skim for by-prod- 
uct uses. Enough skim is left to furnish 
over a billion pounds of casein. 


Collection a Problem 


The economical collection of most of 
this country-wide supply of skim milk for 
casein is still unfinished No 
satisfactory method has yet been launched 
commercially, In normal times, however, 
this supply of skim milk available would 
permit production of fairly adequate 
amounts of casein for casein fiber manu- 


business. 


facture. 

This, then, is where we are today. As 
Thos. H. MclInnerney, chairman of the 
board of National Dairy, recently said in 
the company announcement of this devel- 
opment: “It may seem somewhat incon- 
gruous for a milk man to get into fibre 
manufacturing, but in this case it is a 
natural development and supplement to 
our business. 

“For many years our research labora- 
tories have been experimenting with new 
milk products, particularly with a view to 
finding more uses for skim milk. Success 
of these efforts is vitally important to 
dairy farmers. “Aralac” is only one— 
though perhaps the most spectacular—of 
the results we have had. 

“This fiber, while potentially a new 
American industry in itself, is only partial 
After casein is 
extracted from skim milk, over 90 per 


achievement of our goal. 


cent of the original volume remains as 
whey. Valuable commercial use has been 
found for some whey, but too much is still 
without a commercial market. We can- 
not rest on our “Aralac” laurels, but must 
drive ahead with our research until the 
problem has been wholly solved.” 
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Youve saved 


two million lives 


...so tar! 


the tuberculosis death rate has other disease. 
been reduced 75%!—by people like you 
buying Christmas Seals. More than two 
million lives have been saved. 


Yet it is possible to eliminate completely 
this enemy of mankind. Our weapons are 
Research, Education, Prevention, Control 


But the battle against this scourge must —made possible by your use of Christmas 


go on. Tuberculosis still kills more people Seals, Get them today. 


Buy 
CHRISTMAS 


os <s —_ 
<_F, a9 194 The National, State and Local 
rue Tuberculosis Associations 
MERRY CHRISTMAS in the United States | ] 4 S 








ie 1907, when the fight began, between the ages of 15 and 45 than any 
b 
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be Mithin thy 
walls and pros- 
perity within 
thy palaces. 


Psalm 122 





















Du Pont Opens a New Cyanide 


Produets Service Laboratory 


Puoros on this page were taken at du Pont’s new cyanide 
products service laboratory in the R & H Chemicals Department, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. (1) Equipment used to determine carbon 
and nitrogen content of metallurgical samples. (2) Plating solu- 
tion control laboratory. Here routine and special analyses are 
run on electroplating solutions and research is conducted on 
simplification of control methods. (3) Making photomicro- 
graph of test sample. (4) Heat-treating equipment (electric 
furnaces, quench tanks and driers are shown). (5) Loading 
metallurgical test samples into a case-hardening bath. (6) 
Equipment used to prepare metallurgical samples for photomicro- 
graphic examination. Samples are cut to size on sectioning 
machine, given a high polish and then treated with weak etching 
solution. (7) Electroplating analysis division. (8) Examina- 


tion of test samples being electroplated. 

















Monsanto plant managers and operations executives visited 
the company’s central research depariment at Dayton, O., 
early last month for a group conference. Photos at top 
and bottom of this page were taken at the meeting. Above, 
Herbert J. Krase, central research patent attorney; A. T. 
Beauregard, manager, Tenn. plant; E, A. O’Neal, manager, 
Trenton, Mich., plant; F. N. Williams, phosphate division 
production manager; L. K. Cowie, manager, Carondelet, 


Daniel S. Dinsmoor, Monsanto organic chemicals division 
production manager, and A. L. Gardner, nager, Everett, 
Mass., plant, look over menu of the “chemical” luncheon at 


te Seman 





Sen 


Mo., plant; and H. F. Weaver, manager, Anniston, Ala., 
plant. Jay C. Harris, central research chemist, is the lecturer. 
Photo above shows Dr. Gosta C. Akerlof describing organic 
synthesis work to George A. Yocum, central engineering; 
Carl L. King, plastics production manager; James W. Irwin, 
assistant to the president; John J. Heck, manager, Camden, 
N. J., plant; F. B. Gronemeyer, manager, Springfield, Mass., 
plant; and R. S. Wobus, manager, Norfolk, Va., plant. 


<_ 

Following the official sessions of the 
American Petroleum Institute, held 
in San Francisco recently, officials 
and representatives of Merco Nord- 
strom Valve and Pittsburgh Equi- 
table Meter met for discussion of 
1942 activities. Colonel W. F. 
Rockwell discussed policies of the 
two companies and conditions con- 
fronting the organization, priority 
situations and plans for immediate 
expansion. Studies of production 
facilities were made at the Oakland 
plant of the companies. 


the Dayton meeting. Bottom right, Felix N. Williams and 
Osborne Bezanson, Merrimac division, watch Dr. Charles 
A. Thomas, director of central research, cut the cake. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


No. 14 No. 40 
Clear and Light Straw Brown to Black 
Sp. Gr. at 20°/20°C 1.07-1.08 1.02-1.15 


Acidity as HCl . . 0.025% Maximum 0.25% Maximum 
Distillation . . . . 95% bet. 130°-200°C. Not more than 1% below 130°C. 
Not less than 50% below 160°C. 


Max.Temp. (with decomp.) 196°C. 


OTHER PROPERTIES 
(Determined for Dichloro Pentanes No. 14 only) 
Flash Point (Open Cup) ... 97°F. 
Fire Point (Open Cup) .... 130°F. 
Surface Tension 31.8 dynes /cm. 
Heat of Vaporization 68.5 cal./gm. (Calc’d.) 
Specific Heat 0.369 cal./gm. 
Viscosity at 25°C 0.016 poise 
Water Solubility Negligible 
Water Azeotrope at 80-97°C. 66% C,H,,Cl, (Approx.) 
Kauri-Butanol Value 
Average Chlorine Content 
Evaporation Rate at 109° F.: 
MINUTES PERCENT 








Dichloro Pentanes No. 14 is a distilled product, while the grade designated 
as No. 40 is undistilled. They are both among the lowest priced chlorinated 
solvents and, what is more important, they are available at this time. 
Practically all of the dichloro derivatives of both normal and iso pentanes 
are present in Dichloro Pentanes. Some of the isomers are less stable 
than others and a small amount of HCl is formed on prolonged standing. 
Oils, greases, both vulcanized and unvulcanized rubber, resins and 
bituminous materials are dissolved by Dichloro Pentanes. This is indica- 
tive of their application for solvent purposes. The crude product is of 
interest as a soil fumigant and in conjunction with Diamyl Phenol it can 
be used for termite control. 
His nal A request on your company stationery will bring a sample of either or 
I i ') both grades of Dichloro Pentanes. If you have not already done so, ask also 
for a copy of the 12th edition of “‘Sharples Synthetic Organic Chemicals," 
describing many other products. 





_ SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA e CHICAGO e NEW YORK 
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Du Pont Opens Nylon Plant 
At Martinsville. Virginia 


WD PONT last month opened its new nylon plant at Mar- 
tinsville, Va., which will add a million miles more of nylon 
yarn a day to present production by the summer of 1942. 
This, in addition to the output of the company’s first nylon 
plant at Seaford, Del., will supply about 40 per cent of the 
requirements of the hosiery industry. At the left is the 
new plant. Power house is at rear left. Tall section of 
factory building houses polymer and spinning equipment. 
Chart below, left, shows probable steps in making nylon. 
On left are probable operations at the Belle, W. Va., plant 
where the ammonia plant breaks down coal, air and water 
into the amine salt which is the intermediate. Solution is 
shipped to Martinsville in tank cars. Below is the power- 
house of the new plant and below that is the polymer and 


spinning building. 


Flowsheet shows probable steps in 
making nylon. At left are the prob- 
able operations at Belle, W. Va., 
ammonia plant where raw materials 
are broken down into amine salt 
which is shipped to Martinsville in 
tank cars. 
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HEADACHES or HEARTACHES 


Today, production executives are kings again. Pur- 
chasing agents have turned salesmen. Sales depart- 
ments have new duties — allocating, appeasing, 


selling for the future rather than for today. 


In these swift changes, many a headache has devel- 
oped as the result of production problems con- 
fronting both small and large businesses. And the 
usual diagnosis for the headache is — Priorities. 
But is this an accurate diagnosis? No. The real 
cause is — shortages of vital materials. Priorities 


are simply the means of controlling the shortages. 


If it were not for priorities, the nation’s headaches 
might be heartaches. The scramble for 
vital materials would be a mad, cruel, 


destructive one. Volume would be cap- 





tured by the highest bidder. Prices would rocket 
sky high. Chaos would follow. 


The chemical industry, to a large extent, is work- 
ing under priorities. We recognize the necessity 
under our national emergency. We are doing our 


utmost to serve aH customers. 


We believe that priority heads have a great friend 
in the chemical industry. Through this industry 
shortages of vital materials are being eased as the 
laboratory and research departments of great com- 
panies find new synthetics and substitutes to make 
production problems simpler, relieve headaches. 
Speaking for ourselves—and we believe 
our customers will agree—‘We prefer 


priorities and headaches to heartaches.” 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


NEW YORK 
420 Lexington Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
220 South 16th Street 


CHICAGO 
435 North Michigan Avenue 

















Material shortages and delays arising from the National Defense Program and 
the war abroad are affecting more and more industries every day. 


Every effort is being made by Mallinckrodt to keep supplies moving as 
promptly and completely as possible to the trade but it is increasingly evident 
that all of us must proceed, for a while at least, with reduced quantities of 
certain materials. 


One way that every user of chemicals can help his country and his company 
to avoid waste and perhaps irreplaceable loss is to make sure that every 
shipment received is carefully handled and stored, even though for a short 
time, under conditions that avoid breakage, spoilage, and contamination. 


To help insure instant use when needed in your operations, the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works offers its experience of nearly 75 years in supplying 
information to help avoid deterioration, ete., caused by improper handling 
and storage conditions. 


Any user is welcome to this information on any item in our list which covers 
over 1500 fine chemicals including Iodides, Ethers, Bismuth Salts, Salicylates, 


Bromides, Mercury Salts, Stearates, Silver Salts, Nutgall derivatives and 
many others. 


Write Chemical Storage Dept., 2nd & Mallinckrodt Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Mallinckrodt Street 74 Gold Street 
St. Louis, Mo. New York, N. Y. 


CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - TORONTO - MONTREAL 


EE A A eT a 
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U. S. ENTRY INTO WAR WELDS INDUSTRY 
INTO VITAL FORCE FOR VICTORY 


HE United States went to war 

i this month against the Axis pow- 

ers in a conflict which will deter- 
mine the future of the world for hundreds 
of years. It will be a long hard war with 
estimates of its length ranging from three 
to ten years. Industry, labor and civilians 
alike are all banded together in the fight, 
pledged once more to make the world safe 
for the principles of democracy. 

All along the lines of industry evidences 
of the war effort coming first, last and 
always until the last battle is fought are 
apparent. Vital materials of all kinds will 
be controlled by OPM. Typical of the 
orders are those recently adopted for the 
use of copper and rubber supplies. 

The copper trade this month went on 
a seven-day production basis with produ- 
cers and labor cooperating to add many 
thousands of tons to the 1942 output. Auto- 
mobile and tire production are now practi- 
cally pure war businesses. A series of 
orders issued by OPM early this month 
cut previous quotas for passenger car and 
light truck production 25% in December 
and 50% in January. A ration plan is 


being worked out for rubber tires and 
tubes to replace the ban on such sales due 
to expire Dec. 22, 

Freezing of inventories of all essential 
scarce materials and metals will be the 
first step in a program to direct the flow 
of such things into war production. The 
chemical industry is expecting to give full 
cooperation to the nation’s war effort with 
tripled efforts. 

Producers of industrial alcohol, butanol 
and acetone have been asked by the OPA 
to refrain from quoting prices for delivery 
after Jan. 1 until further notice. Move was 
taken so that steps may be taken to insure 
stability in the market for these products 
in the light of new conditions created by 
the war. 

Increased production in the chemical in- 
dustry, of course, must come from new 
plants under construction and these are 
being rushed to completion as rapidly as 
possible, Chemical industry has been run- 
ning at full capacity for at least a year. 
New capacity will expand output of such 
materials as phenol, chlorine, alcohol, car- 
bide, phthalic anhydride, etc. 





GOVERNMENT 


Help Needed 

To meet the increasing needs of the 
defense program for scientifically trained 
men and women, the Federal Civil Service 
Commission has reannounced, with modi- 
fied requirements, three of its examina- 
tions. Reannounced examinations are 
those for Physicist, Explosives Chemist, 
and Chemical Engineer positions, with 
salaries in each field ranging from $2,600 
to $5,600 a year. For all, appropriate 
college study and experience are required. 

There is great demand for physicists 
well qualified in stress analysis, ballistics, 
elasticity, vibration studies, vacuum-tube 
circuits, and short radio waves. 

In chemical engineering there is a 
shortage of qualified people in plant lay- 
out, equipment design, market analysis, 
chemical economics, heavy chemicals, 
plastics, rubber, agricultural by-products, 
and strategic minerals. Applicants may 
now substitute college teaching in chem- 
ical engineering or chemistry for part of 
the prescribed experience. 

Over 100 Explosives Chemists are 
needed. In this examination the term 
“explosives chemistry” is interpreted to 
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mean “research, developmental or produc- 
tion work on explosives, or materials 
which require for their preparation and 
handling, methods, techniques, and pre- 
cautionary measures similar to those used 
for explosives.” 

For all of these examinations the age 
limit has been raised to 60 years, for 
regular probational appointment. Provi- 
sion is also made for the waiver of age 
and physical requirements for temporary 
positions connected with the defense pro- 
gram. The announcements and applica- 
tion forms may be obtained at any first- 
or second-class post office or from the 
Civil Service Commission in Washington, 


COMPANIES 


Du Pont Awards 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
recently announced the award of six post- 
doctorate fellowships for research in 
chemistry, and twenty-two postgraduate 
fellowships for research in the field of 
chemistry for the academic year 1942-43. 
Appointments will be made later in the 
academic year. 

A postgraduate fellowship in chemical 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


engineering, as well as one in chemistry, 
will be awarded this year at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Twenty- 
one institutions in all will benefit. Post- 
doctorate fellowships are for $2000 each, 
and postgraduate fellowships are for $750 
each. 


National Aniline Merges 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
a subsidiary of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., is being merged with the parent 
company and its business will be con- 
ducted as the National Aniline Division 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


Foote Mineral Buys Plant 
Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia, re- 
cently purchased a new grinding and mill- 
ing plant at Exton, Pa. Much of the 
potential capacity of the new plant will 

be employed to speed-up production. 


Changes Name 
International Agricultural Corp. has 
announced a change of its corporate name 
effective Dec. 1 to International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp. General offices are at 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


New Quarters for Texon 
Texon Industrial Co., manufacturers of 
paints, varnishes, chemicals, lacquers, syn- 
thetics, enamels, thinners, etc., on Dec. 1 
moved office and factory to newly- 
equipped quarters at 5-49 49th Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


Opens Sales Office 
Keystone Carbon Co., St. Marys, Pa., 
has opened an Eastern sales office at 
249 High St., Newark, N. J. Robert 
McKeown and Charles V. Allen are dis- 
trict representatives. 


Alcoa Expands 
Construction will begin Jan. 3 on an 
aluminum plant at Massena, N. Y., first 
units of which will be in operation by 
May. Plant is being financed by the DPC 
and will be operated by ALCOA. 


F. J. Mann Takes Larger Space 

F. J. Mann, Inc., manufacturing chem- 
ists, has moved plant and laboratories to 
newer and larger quarters at 27-03 43d 
Avenue, Long Island City. 


New Source of Power 
Power from the Santee-Cooper hydro- 
electric project is expected to be turned 
on for industry about Dec. 31 unless the 
South Carolina Public Service Authority 
is delayed by inability to secure certain 
essential materials. 
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Borne Scrymser In New Office 

Borne Scrymser Co. has moved execu- 
tive and sales office from 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y. City, to 632 South Front St., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Premier Mill Moves 
Premier Mill Corp., manufacturer of 
Premier Colloid Mills, announces that its 
Chicago office is now located at 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, telephone Harrison 
4266. F. T. Greaves and H. W. Munday 
are established at that address. 


New Plant in Operation 
New plant of the Washington Chem- 
ical & Salts Co. at Monse, Wash., went 
into operation last month. 


Barrett Consolidates with Allied 
The Barrett Co. has been consolidated 
with its parent company, Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., effective Dec. 1 and will 
conduct all business under that title. 


Patent Controversy Settled 

After an extended priority controversy 
in the Patent Office involving the Ciba 
Products Corp. and American Cyanamid, 
Monsanto Chemical Company was finally 
awarded the basic patent on melamine 
resins. The patent was issued Oct. 21, 
1941. 

Arrangements have been concluded 
whereby licenses granted by the owners 
of these subsidiary patents will include 
rights to operate under the basic Mon- 
santo patent. 


New Booklet on N P’s 

Commercial Solvents has just issued a 
40-page book describing the nitroparaffins 
and a number of useful derivatives. It 
will be of value to all research and indus- 
trial chemists since much of the informa- 
tion has never been published before. 

An important part of the book is de- 
voted to the applications of the 22 com- 
pounds now available. Of equal impor- 
tance are the sections on synthesis—over 
80 typical reactions of the NP’s are 
described. 

A copy of the book “The Nitroparaffins 
—New World’s for Chemical Explora- 
tion” may be obtained by writing Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., 17 East 42d St., 
Nix. Ant. 


Gulick on Bill of Rights 

The Bill of Rights and what it means 
to the Average American was the subject 
of the most recent in the series of “Let- 
ters-to-employees” written by Charles P. 
Gulick, president and chairman of the 
Board of National Oil Products Co., Har- 
rison, N. J. 


Story of Phosphorus 
The story of phosphorus is given in the 
Christmas number of Priorities, house 
magazine of Prior Chemical Corp. 
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Fire Protection Poster 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies, Boston, Mass., are dis- 
tributing a poster to call attention to the 

serious threat of fire to production. 


CONSTRUCTION 


New Plants Here & There 

Gulf Distilling Corp. is now producing 
commercial alcohol from the old Amer- 
ican Distilling Co. plant in Gretna, La. 
New company was organized recently 
under lease from the Gulf Alcohol Prod- 
ucts Co. which recently acquired owner- 
ship of the plant from American Com- 
mercial Alcohol Corp. whose subsidiary, 
American Distilling Co., had been operat- 
ing the plant since 1927. Plant has ca- 
pacity of 50,000 gallons a day. 

Negotiations for the construction of a 
$2,200,000 plant to produce chemicals 
needed in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber were announced recently by Charles 
Belknap, executive vice-president of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 

The plant to be constructed in the 
vicinity of Galveston County, Texas, will 
be built under a lease arrangement be- 
tween Monsanto and the Defense Plant 
corporation an RFC subsidiary. 

Plans for expansion of its chlorinated 
rubber capacity at Parlin, N. J., were 
announced last month by Hercules Pow- 
der Co. Enlargement of plant facilities, 
to be completed in February, will increase 
production of Parlon, Hercules chlori- 
nated rubber, nearly 50%. 

West Virginia Ordnance Works, a new 
TNT plant at Pt. Pleasant, W. Va., will 
be constructed and operated by private 
interests and operate under government 
supervision. 

American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, 
Pa., has just completed construction of a 
new modern alkali plant and has trans- 
ferred activities of the Tidewater Divi- 
sion to the new plant. New plant will 
turn out all alkalis and cleaning com- 
pounds formerly manufactured at the 
Tidewater Division. 

Diamond Alkali Co. of Texas has com- 
pleted the construction of its new plant at 
Dallas. Plant was built to supply the in- 
creasing demand for silicate of soda and 
silicate products in the Southwest. Fur- 
naces were fired recently, and the plant is 
operating at full capacity. Early this year 
Diamond Alkali of Texas bought the 
Gulf Coast Chemical Co., and will con- 
tinue to operate it as a division. 

R. M. Hoingshead Corp., makers of 
chemical products, recently purchased the 
six-acre plant formerly occupied by Style- 
park Hats, Inc. Company is manufac- 
turing fluids for hydraulic airplane brakes 
and tank mechanisms, engine oils for tank 
and airplane motors, and similar products. 
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Reichhold Chemicals Inc., Royal Oak, 
Mich., is constructing a new $100,000 ad- 
dition to its plant. 

New explosives plant known as Badger 
Ordnance Works will be constructed at 
Merrimac, Wis. New plant will be gov- 
ernment-owned and controlled by the 
Ordnance Department as one of the many 
plants engaged in production of powder 
and explosives. 

A new plant, known as Keystone Ord- 
nance Works, to manufacture TNT from 
toluene will be built at Geneva, Pa. 

Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., will con- 
struct a $5,000,000 plant at Lake Charles, 
La., for the manufacture of chemicals, as 
soon as priorities for it can be assured. 

Fritzsche Brothers, Paterson, N. J., 
will build a $60,000 addition to the present 
plant. 

Construction for the new plant of the 
Northwest Magnesite Co., Pittsburgh, is 
actively under way at Cape May Point, 
N. J. The company, jointly owned by 
the Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 
and General Refractories Co., has ac- 
quired the rights in the U. S. to the 
Chesny Process of producing synthetic 
magnesite for refractory purposes. 

Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, will construct 
and operate a $200,000,000 ammonia plant 
for the government near South Point, O. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Organization Meeting 

Organization meeting of the newly- 
elected executive committee of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades Section of 
the New York Board of Trade was held 
on Dec. 4. Officers to serve for the next 
fiscal year are as follows: Chairman, 
S. Barksdale Penick, Jr., executive vice- 
president of S. B. Penick & Co.; vice- 
chairman, Victor E. Williams, Eastern 
Sales Manager, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
treasurer, Robert B. Magnus, vice-presi- 
dent of Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 
(re-elected). Carl M. Anderson, assist- 
ant secretary, Merck & Co., Inc., was 
re-elected counsel, and John C. Ostrom 
was re-elected secretary. 


Chicago Rubber Group Frolic 

Chicago Rubber Group is holding its 
annual Christmas frolic Dec. 19, 6:30 p.m. 
in the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel. 
Ladies are invited. 


A. I. Ch. E. Meets February 9th 
New York Section of the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers and the 
Junior Chemical Engineers of N. Y. City 
will hold a joint meeting Feb. 9 at Childs 
Restaurant, 109 W. 42d St., N. Y. City. 
Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor, Industrial 
& Engineering Chemistry, is guest 
speaker. Dinner is at 6, meeting at 8. 
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Board of Trade Considers 
Shortage 
“Material Shortages” will be the sub- 
ject of the 69th Annual Meeting of the 
N. Y. Board of Trade at the Hotel Astor, 
N. Y. City, Dec. 17 at 12:15 p. m. 


Cereal Chemists Discuss Vitamins 

About 50 members and guests attended 
the meeting of the Midwest Section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
at Chicago, Dec. 1. Dr. Lawrence Rosner, 
chief chemist, Laboratory of Vitamin 
Technology discussed methods for deter- 
mining vitamins. 


Chemists’ Club Scholarship 

Board of trustees of the Chemists’ Club 
has announced that the Bloede Scholar- 
ship is available for the school year 
1942-43. Applications will be received 
starting Jan. 1 and closing Mar. 1, 1942, 
This scholarship, founded in 1916 by the 
later Dr. Victor G. Bloede, is awarded in 
alternate years and involves a stipend of 
$580, payable in semi-annual installments 
of $290. Application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, the Chemists’ 
Club, 52 East 41st St., N. Y. City, after 


Jan. 1. 
OBITUARIES 


Malcolm W. Orr 
Malcolm W. Orr, 48, plant manager of 
Charles Lennig & Co., manufacturing 
chemists, Philadelphia, died Nov. 19 of a 
heart ailment. 


August P. Munning 





August P. Munning, formerly chairman 
of the board of Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Co., died Oct. 29 after several 
months of illness. He was 68 years old. 


William L. Bean 
William L. Bean, secretary-treasurer of 
McCormick & Co., Baltimore, died Nov. 9 
after an illness of several weeks. He 
was 68. 
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Wilbur S. La Rue 
Wilbur S. La Rue, vice-president, 
Gardner-Richardson Co., died Nov. 20. 


. Samuel H. Clark 





Samuel H. Clark, president of Whit- 
taker, Clark & Daniels, Inc., of N. Y. 
City, died Nov. 14 after suffering a heart 
attack at his home in Maplewood, N. J. 
He was 62 years old. 


Thomas Herbert Norton 

Dr. Thomas Herbert Norton, 90, for 
more than 60 years active as chemist, 
educator, editor and U. S. consular repre- 
sentative, died Dec. 2, in White Plains 
Hospital, White Plains, N. Y. The 
lengthy career of this “Dean of American 
Chemistry” was featured in CHEMICAL 
InpustrIESs’ October ‘ “Personalities in 
Chemistry.” 


Louis C. McKenzie 


Louis C. McKenzie, president, Doe & 
Ingalls, Inc., Everett, Mass., died Nov. 26. 


PERSONNEL 


Edson W. Forker has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of the Chemical 
and Process Equipment Department of 
Blaw-Knox Division of Blaw-Knox Co. 
... John Worcester is now on the staff 
of Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia, to 
direct remodeling operations of the new 
grinding and milling plant at Exton, Pa. 

Dr. Raymond G. Spencer has been ap- 
pointed chairman of metallurgical re- 
search of the Armour Research Founda- 
tion, Chicago, Ill.... Dr. Clyde W. Leaf, 
formerly with Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 
has been appointed organic chemist in the 
chemical engineering section of the foun- 
dation... Dr. William H. Earhart has 
joined the staff of the metallurgy section 
as ceramist... Clark E. Thorp, formerly 
in charge of research for the Ozo-Ray 
Process Corp. has joined the staff of the 
chemical engineering section... George 
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Stern, formerly with American Electro 
Metal Corp. has been appointed metallog- 
rapher in the metallurgy section... 
Robert C. Bour, formerly development 
chemist for Ditto, Inc., has joined the 
staff of the chemical engineering section. 

Lyman §S. Lloyd, Philadelphia repre- 
sentative for Wilson Laboratories for a 
number of years, has also been given the 
New York territory succeeding the late 
James Brady . . . Sevier Bonnie this 
month was elected president of the Ken- 
tucky Color & Chemical Corp. succeeding 
G. A. Goodell who has been made chair- 
man of the board... E. L. De Golyer, 
consulting petroleum engineer, Dallas, 
Tex., has been awarded the John Fritz 
Medal for 1942. 

Dr. George D. Beal, assistant director 
of Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
was awarded the 20th impression of the 
Remington Honor Medal Dec. 4 by the 
N. Y. branch of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association for his work in phar- 
macopeial standardization ‘of organic 
chemicals. 

Dr. Camille Dreyfus, president of 
Celanese Corp. of America, has been 
elected a member of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 

Theodore L. Sweet, New England 
sales manager, has been granted leave of 
absence by Rumford Chemical Works, 
Rumford, R. I., to accept the post of pri- 
ority specialist, Food Division, Purchas- 
ing Department, OPM ... Raymond E. 
Gaylord, sales manager, has assumed 
the duties of acting New England sales 
manager. 

Robert R. Richardson, secretary of 
the Gardner-Richardson Co., Middletown, 
O., has been appointed director of pur- 
chases of the company. 

Harry Wilson Jr., works manager of 
the Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., has 
been made vice-president in charge of 
operations... R. J. Murray, secretary, 
has been elected assistant treasurer. 

Dr. Francis Perrin, professor of theo- 
retical physics at the Sorbonne, has been 
appointed visiting professor of chemistry 
at Columbia University. 

Gordon H. Chambers, vice-president 
of the Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia, 
recently returnd from a three weeks’ trip 
to South America. His itinerary included 
the coastal and interior sections of Brazil. 

David Sager has been appointed 
technical representative of Glyco Products 
Co., Inc., in Philadelphia. 

B. A. Ludwig, president of National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., has been 
appointed vice-president of Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp. 

James C. DeHaven has been named 
to the technical staff at Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O. Oscar F. 
Tangel also has been added to the tech- 
nical staff and has been assigned to the 
division of materials benefication. 
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Dr. Johan Bjorksten, formerly chief 
chemist of Ditto, Inc., has been appointed 
director of Quaker Chemical Products 
Corp. laboratories at Conshohocken, Pa. 

Murray Bagdon, formerly manager of 
the chemical export and import business 
of Mitsui & Co., Ltd., has been appointed 
manager of the foreign and-trade develop- 
ment departments of the Neuberg Chem- 
ical Corp., N. Y. City. 

George T. Henderson, director of the 
package laboratory of the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., has been appointed as assist- 
ant to the head of the Container Branch 
of OPM and assumed the duties of his 
office Nov. 1. 

G. K. Viall, vice-president Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, has been appointed as 
head of a new division of research and 
development now being organized by 
the company ... B. F. Devine, who 
joined the organization in 1909, has 
been promoted from sales manager of 
the construction machinery division to 
manager of the construction machinery 
division. 


Shipping & Container Forum 
(Continued from page 819) 


3. Aqua Ammonia Drums, 
of ammonia 


Three types 
now in service 
fabricated of 12, 13 and 14 gauge metal. 
It is recommeritded that shippers specify 
a wall thickness not heavier than 13 
gauge for 110 gallon drums, and not 
heavier than 14 gauge for 55 gallon 
drums, on future orders. 

4. 110 Gallon Drums. It is recom- 
mended that no further orders be placed 
for 110 gallon drums, excepting in the 
case of aqua ammonia. 

5. Carboys. Due to unprecedented de- 
mands for acids and other liquid chemicals, 
required by defense industries, require- 
ments for additional carboys greatly ex- 
ceeded productive capacity. Chemical 
manufacturers were unable to fill orders 
because of lack of containers. Our Com- 
mittee contacted all members of the chem- 
ical industry and obtained unanimous 
agreement on the part of these firms to 
specify only the 13 gallon bottle on future 
orders. This agreement necessitated con- 
siderable sacrifice on the part of a number 
of large shippers, inasmuch as their oper- 
ations and box-making departments were 
geared to conform with use of the 12 gal- 
lon carboy. 

Universal adoption of the 13 gallon car- 
boy will have the following direct results: 

1. Increase by 8% per cent. the volume 
of liquid shipped, per container. 

2. Increase the productive capacity of 
the carboy bottle plan by at least 10 per 
cent., through elimination of lost time and 
breakages necessitated by size changeovers. 

‘The above action should be of material 
assistance to the chemical industry in 
meeting scheduled deliveries of essential 
chemicals to defense industries. 


drums are 
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Foreign Literature 





KUNSTSTOFFE, vol. 31, No. 1 Jan- 
uary 1941, pp. 1-10. The introduction of 
synthetic materials in the German State 
Railways. Wilhelm Hofinghoff. The use 
of plastics for small electrical apparatus, 
such as lamp sockets, switches, fuse boxes, 
electrical heater connections, as well as 
for housings for emergency brake cords, 
door stops and catches, gear wheels for 
emergency hand brakes, etc. pp. 11-13. 
On the use of microscopic methods in the 
testing of synthetic materials. R. Vieweg 
and J. Klein. 

The shortage of raw materials in Ger- 
many makes timely the article by 
E. Romer, pp. 14-18, on changing over to 
plastic materials for machine and appara- 
tus parts, such as gear wheels, telephone 
parts, small pump cylinders, heating and 
cooling units, chemical apparatus and for 
the protection of metal surfaces. Finally, 
in this issue, pp. 19-26, A. Sagel has a 
lengthy article on the properties of plastics 
used in the construction of floors. No. 2. 
February 1941, pp. 45-48, Enrico Crepaz 
and Marino Bertolini write on new plas- 
tic materials made from lignin. pp. 49-51, 
R. Vieweg and H. Klingelhéffer outline 
a method for making tests of the electrical 
conductivity of plastic materials. This 
article is illustrated with microphoto- 
graphs. A. Weihe, pp. 52-54, has a report 
of a lecture given before the Verein 
deutsche Chemiker, on the chemical con- 
stitution of the polyvinyl resins, pp. 57-59. 
B. Weprek contributes an illustrated arti- 
cle on extrusion moulds. pp. 60-61, H. 
Turnwald writes on standardized nomen- 
clature for small moulded parts, arranged 
according to the German patent classifica- 
tion system. No. 3, March 1941, pp. 81- 
84 contains a simple illustrated article by 
R. Flétgen on moulding, directed to those 
who have heretofore used other materials, 
and are now for the first time making use 
of plastics, pp. 85-87. H. Kraemer writes 
on gear wheels made of plastic materials. 
Illustrations and a brief history are in- 
cluded. An interesting article by R. Box- 
ler, pp. 88-90, of an unfortunately timely 
nature, relates to the use of a new plastic 
material “Panplast” for orthopedic pur- 
poses. The article is illustrated by photo- 
graphs of artificial limbs made from this 
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new material, pp. 91-92. H. Turnwald 
describes the moulding of household uten- 
sils, such as spoons, forks, etc., while on 
pp. 93-96, Hans Diegmann gives the re- 
sults Of tests of plastic washers subjected 
to the action of oils, acids, etc. Finally, 
on pp. 97-102 new standards of plastic 
materials are given. 


ZHURNAL PRIKLADNOI KHIMII 
(Journal of Applied Chemistry) Vol. 
XIV, No. 4-5 (1941) p. 573. 


Viscose Fiber: The strength of viscose 
fiber when wet decreases from 55-65%, 
whereas cuprammonium fiber decreases 
from 40-50%. A study was therefore 
made by R. C. Neuman of the Scientific 
Research Synthetic Fiber Institute 
(USSR) to determine why viscose fibers 
should undergo such a comparatively large 
decrease in strength in the wet state. 

The investigations disclosed that the 
viscose yarn is characterized by a lower 
degree of polymerization and a less uni- 
form chain length than the cuprammon- 
ium yarn, causing the greater loss of 
strength in the wet state. The change in 
strength when wet also depends on the 
process used. When cotton cellulose is 
spun by the viscose process and sulfite 
cellulose is spun by the cuprammonium 
process, the yarn obtained shows the de- 
gree of loss of strength in the wet state 
which is proper to the corresponding fiber 
obtained from the usual raw material. 
The presence of low molecular fractions 
in the original cellulose which were not 
eliminated during the treatment used to 
prepare the silk, also lower the strength 
in the wet state. 

The original ordinary fibers of the vis- 
cose and the cuprammonium have the 
same transverse swelling, attaining 100- 
110 p.c. The longtitudinal swelling is 
much greater in the viscose fiber than that 
from cuprammonium origin. and corres- 
ponds to the average degree of polymeri- 
zation, 

The data of the experiments are pres- 
ented in numerical tables, giving analyses 
of the spinning solutions, strength and 
elongation of the fibers both in the wet 
and in the dry state. 
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LIKE CARE ? 


@ We’re sure you'll like it better when 
you know it is made of quality ingredients 
that have been carefully protected against 
contamination while in transit. That’s why 
Chase makes special bags for cake flours. 


@ The problem calls for a package which 
is durable, neat and clean in appearance, 
food pure, odorless, and proof against 
sifting. So Chase engineers devised a 
Parasax Bag, with sanitary crinkled paper 
lining, firmly cemented with latex to tough 
burlap or cotton fabric. 


@ If you manufacture a food product, 
dry chemicals, pharmaceuticals or any 
finely powdered material that requires 
special packaging, let Chase engineers 
bring you the economical answer. Just call 
any of 27 offices in the U.S. or write us! 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES e NEW YORK 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES ¢ CHICAGO 


MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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A dependable source of supply for 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES OXIDES 


(U.S.P. technical and special grades) 

Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 


Whittoker, Clark & Daniels, Harry Holland & Son, G. S. Robins & 
Inc. inc. Company 
260 West Broadway 400 W. Madison St. 126 Chouteau Ave. 
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OHIO-APEX. INC. 


NITRO. WEST VIRGINIA 
4 
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Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 
Sodium Meta Borate - Potassium Borate 


Pacifie Coast Borax Co. 
“CELLOSOLVE” is a trade mark 51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Samples and data on request 








How.to Increase Production 
for lc aweek per worker | 


Se omental SYNTHETIC SOLVE 


Sa 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 
ISOPROPYL ETHER 
SECONDARY BUTYL ALCOHOL 
SECONDARY BUTYL ACETATE 
METHYL ETHYL KETONE 


This advertisement appears 


as a matter of record only 


Formula SBS-=U oF icise STANDARD ALCOHOL To. 


OF INDUSTRY TEROADWAY 
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Markets in Review 





Heavy Chemicals — Fine Chemicals — Coal 
Tar Chemicals — Raw Materials — Agricul- 
tural Chemicals — Pigments and Solvents 


By Paul B. Slawter, Jr., Market Editor 





AR, since September of 1939 

a back-seat-driver, got into 

the driver’s seat of Ameri- 
can industry this month to remain there 
until the word “enough” is heard around 
the world in Japanese, German and Ital- 
ian, Until that day—and it will probably 
take from three to ten years to come—in- 
dustry, especially the chemical industry, 
will be called upon for production and pro- 
duction and production. National Defense, 
it is hoped, will become an obsolete term 
for the sooner we get on the offensive the 
better. 

Any increased production which is to 
come from the chemical industry must 
come from new plants now under con- 
struction. The industry already is operat- 
ing at full capacity 24 hours a day seven 
days a week and it has been running under 
these conditions for the past year. New 
construction will expand the output of the 
most strategic materials—chlorine, alcohol, 
phenol, carbide, phthalic anhydride, am- 
monia; synthetic rubber, etc. 

So far there is no indication of short- 
age of raw materials for powder, cellulose, 
acids and nitrates. Large new ammonia 
plants will be finished soon to supply pow- 
der plants. Raw material toluol supplies 
do not seem adequate for all needs of all- 
out war but new construction will do the 
job. 


What will the government do now to 
industry? War effort, naturally comes 
first. OPM will control vital materials of 
all kind. Copper industry went on a seven- 
day production basis; you may expect 
many others to follow. Automobile and 
tire industries are now practically war 
businesses. First step in the program to 
direct the flow of vital materials into war 
production will probably be the freezing 
of inventories of all essential materials. 
Producers of industrial alcohol, butanol 
and acetone—because of the war—have 
been asked by OPM not to give any prices 
for delivery after Jan. 1 until further 
notice. Steps will be taken to insure 
stability in the market for these products 
in the light of new conditions. Watch for 
similar requests in your industry if war 
has any use for your products either 
directly or indirectly. 

OPM kept up its work last month and 
according to reports is getting out many 
certificates in 48 hours. Allocations. sys- 
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tem, although rumored, is far from taking 
place of present preference ratings. A 
decreased use of chlorine in the manufac- 
ture of pulp, paper and paperboard was 
ordered Nov. 15 which will result in less 
whiteness in practically all grades of 
paper. The order will save 60,000 tons of 
chlorine a year, half the new chlorine 
which enters the paper manufacturing in- 
dustry annually. All of it will go into war 
production. In a move to broaden assist- 
ance already extended to research labora- 
tories OPM the same day gave a prefer- 
ence order of A-5 to acquisition of scarce 
materials required by manufacturers of 
necessary laboratory chemicals and equip- 
ment, Effective Dec. 1 the Division of 
Priorities announced that it had extended 
for an indefinite period priority control 
over ethyl alcohol and related compounds 
(acetic acid, acetic anhydride, acetone, 
ethyl ether, ethyl acetate, butyl alcohol, 
butyl acetate, isopropyl alcohol and iso- 
propyl acetate). 

A new production requirements plan 
has been put into effect by OPM, Division 
of Priorities, which gives streamlined 
priority assistance to manufacturers en- 
gaged in essential production. Under the 
plan, the manufacturer after giving a 
clear picure of existing inventories and 
prospective needs will get a preference rat- 
ing or ratings geared to his needs and the 
importance of his products. This will be 
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used continuously over a calendar quarter 
to obtain critical materials, 

Director of Priorities has assumed 
direction of all deliveries of chromium and 
has limited the amount of chromium oxide 
in chemicals to %4 the amount of ore used 
in the preceding 12 months. 

Incidentally, synthetic rubber production 
which is more important than ever right 
now will get a boost with two new chem- 
ical projects under way by Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. and Monsanto 
which will produce chemicals needed for 
synthetic rubber manufacture. 


Meavy Chemicals: Copper sulfate 
seems about due for a price ceiling accord- 
ing to information received in this depart- 
ment, Recent conferences between manu- 
facturers and OPA may have decided the 
issue. Soda ash and caustic soda are 
wanted in quantity for export, as is sodi- 
um sulfide. Manufacture of war materials, 
according to plan, will be nearly three 
times the production of 1941. Alkali plants 
are running at full capacity. Calcium 
chloride is moving out as fast as it is 
made into construction of military proj- 
ects (concrete work), and the entire out- 
put of chlorine and ammonia goes direct- 
ly into war production. Contract prices on 
sodium silicate have been extended over 
the first quarter of 1942. Shipping space 
is one of the biggest problems right now 
as far as production of alkalies, basic de- 
fense and industrial chemicals is con- 
cerned, Shipments are coming into New 
York faster than had been anticipated and 
all space seems to be booked. What effect 
the war has on exports is up to how the 
war goes. Sulfuric acid continues to go 
into industry in record quantities. Nitric 
and benzoic are hard to get in the open 
market. Oxalic acid, in high demand, has 
not had any new prices issued for the com- 
ing year and no one can say when manu- 
facturers will accept new business. It’s 
practically impossible to buy it in the 
open market. All grades of fluorspar were 
advanced in price as was silver cyanide. 
Further curtailment in tungsten use has 
been ordered by OPM to conserve sup- 
plies. Liquid chlorine in single unit tanks 
has been advanced in price. Increases 
were noted for technical grades of gallic, 
pyrogallic and tannic acids. 


Fine Chemicals: Demand for mer- 
cury continues to run ahead of available 
supplies. Current prices in the neighbor- 
hood of $205 are expected to encourage 
greater production but cold weather al- 
ways forces some domestic mines to shut 
down. Government has acquired consider- 
able quantities of quinine which should 
take care of requirements for some time 
to come in case there are no imports. 
Glycerine manufacturers—in an effort to 
prevent hoarding—have been asked by 
OPM to ship no glycerine to anyone except 
on sworn statement that immediate ship- 
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mentsare essential for direct defense require- 
ments, medical or pharmaceutical uses or 
to prevent immediate shutdown of plants. 
War with Japan has resulted in withdraw- 
al of offers on Japanese items. Menthol, 
agar agar, camphor, Japan wax, various 
essential oils are among those affected. 
Synthetic camphor is expected to take 
care of suspension of imports of this 
product, 

Domestic wine lees and argols now are 
being used to build up domestic tartrates 
production. France, Spain and Italy fur- 
nished practically our entire supply up to 
two years ago, shipping on an average of 
about 30,000,000 pounds yearly. Imports, 
steadily decreasing, will now be nil. 
Argentina has helped somewhat. Now we 
have in storage about 175,000,000 gallons 
of wine in this country which will yield 
about 2,000,000 pounds of tartrates. Re- 
search is being carried out to find methods 
of increasing this production. Watch for 
developments. 

Late approach of winter has eased up 
the alcohol and anti-freeze methanol situ- 
ation a little. Salicylates are difficult to 
obtain in the open market and there is 
quite an export demand for acetylsalicylic 
acid. Premium prices are offered, too. 
Sodium benzoate has been shipped abroad 
in large quantities under the lend-lease 
program. 

During 1942 about 50% or more of 
glycerine production will go into direct 
use for dynamite and explosives produc- 
tion, at least this was a recent estimate ; 
now that may have to be revised upward. 
Flavoring and beverage industries will 
have to cut down their consumption and 
possibly use glycol. Govern- 
ment is apprehensive over possible short- 


propylene 


age of molasses for alcohol manufacture. 
Difficulty in obtaining formaldehyde is still 
rampant and will be until new capacity is 
completed, 


Coal Tar Chemicals: Story in 
this department is same as for other chem- 
icals; heavier movement of products into 
war industries be expected now. 
Lacquer industry can’t get toluol and so is 
reported asking for greater quantities of 
xylol. Manufacturers of dyestuffs are 
checking every inquiry and order because 
of shortages in various intermediates, In- 
ability to secure ample quantities of chlor- 
ine, toluol, naphthalene, etc. is responsible. 
Industry is wondering whether Russia 
will get more toluol and phenol from us. 
Next year’s price on some items in the 
coal tar derivatives market may be quoted 
on a different basis with prices slightly 
higher for delivery around New York. 
Questionnaires are being distributed by 
some manufacturers for the purpose of 
determining what percentage of materials 
will be needed for the war effort and 
what will be required for civilian pro- 
duction, 
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Raw Materials: Top prices for 
grades of crude scale, semi-refined par- 
affin wax have been set by the OPA and 
they went into effect Dec. 1. Soap makers 
had their troubles before we got into the 
war ; now it’s worse. Tallow, cocoanut oil 
and grease prices are up 75%, 145% and 
86% respectively, and the business in the 
Pacific will make the cocoanut oil pic- 
ture worse. Ninety per cent of this raw 
material comes from the Philippines. Im- 
porters of shellac and varnish gums have 
been asked by OPM not to make ship- 
ments unless purchasers require natural 
resin for defense or to continue plant oper- 
ation. This is an effort to prevent hoard- 
ing. All sales of shellac and varnish gums 
have been suspended by OPM until a 
price agreement is reached. New loan 
values for 1942 on naval stores consti- 
tuted the best setup the industry has yet 
had. Government may be in the market 
for heavy supplies of gum spirits turpen- 
tine. A new process for the synthetic pro- 
duction of pine oil from gum turpentine 
has been developed by Hercules Powder 
Co. This makes it possible for the naval 
stores industry to meet current demands 
and prepare for future demands of the war 
program, Process produces synthetic pine 
oil of substantially the same chemical and 
physical properties as natural pine oil. 
Chemically it is a well-defined mixture of 
terpenes and secondary and tertiary alco- 
hols having a mild aromatic pine odor. 

Beeswax, heretofore supplied to us in 
largest quantities by Brazil, has been sup- 
plemented since 1937 by shipments from 
Portuguese Africa and other African 
colonies and other countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Total imports for the 
first eight months of this year exceeded 
the annual average of 1931-35 and com- 
pare favorably with the annual average 





of the last five years. Imports now may be 
cut down. There seems to be little hope of 
obtaining any further shipments of Far 
Eastern products for some time, although 
some quarters express the thought that 
increased activity of our forces in that 
area might alleviate the situation soon. 


Fertilizer Materials: Exports of 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials from the 
U. S. in September were about in line 
with previous Septembers. Phosphate 
rock and superphosphate were exported 
in good quantities. Fertilizer manufac- 
turers are encountering increasing diffi- 
culties because of chemical shortages. 
Nitrogen in any form is extremely scarce 
due to war industries requirements, Ship- 
ping facilities have proved inadequate for 
importation of supplies from Chile. With 
fertilizer demand sure to be larger next 
year, industry is faced with only 80 to 
85% of present nitrogen consumption 
figures for supplies. Also on the difficult 
to obtain list is superphosphate because 
phosphate rock and sulfuric acid are hard 
toobtain. Potashbottleneck has been caused 
by transportation difficulties. Biggest food 
production program in the nation’s history 
was organized this Fall. Record goals of 
milk, cheese, poultry, eggs, meats, fruits 
and vegetables are planned. Exports of 
farm products may be twice as large in 
1942 as they were this year. Seventeenth 
Annual Southern Convention of the 
National Fertilizer Association held in 
Atlanta last month was devoted to prob- 
lems of the industry as they apply to the 
war program, Fertilizer industry was 
called upon to help food win the war and 
make the peace. 

Superphosphate production in October 
at plants which report to The National 
Fertilizer Association was somewhat 
higher than in October, 1940, thus con- 
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Impregnated Cloth 
Replaces Glass in 
Shattered Windows 


Dope-Treated Cotton Net Fabric 
Repairs Raid Damage in England 


LONDON, England — Loosely woven cot- 
ton fabrics, impregnated with cellulose ace- 
tate dope, are being extensively used in 
this country as replacements for glass win- 
dows damaged by air raids. 

The impregnating dope usually consists 
of cellulose acetate dissolved in an organic 
solvent, with the addition of suitable plasti- 
cizers to impart the necessary flexibility. A 
typical dope composition is described as 











Shatterin 

of air raids. Common practice in England is to 

replace broken windows a fabrics treated with 
° 


of glass windows is a frequent result 


a dope consisting of cellulose acetate dissolved 
in acetone and plasticized with methyl phthalate. 


consisting of about 15% cellulose acetate 
dissolved in acetone, with 20 to 30% of the 
plasticizer, based on the cellulose acetate 
content. Substitution of ethanol for 5% of 
the acetone is reported to aid in preventing 
blushing. 

Methyl phthalate (dimethyl phthalate) has 
been found to be one of the best plasticizers 


for the impregnating dope. It produces a 
(Continued on next page) 








A recently prepared nomogram offers a_ rapid, 
simple method of determining the film coefficients 
of heat transfer of condensing vapors of eight 
different articles. The data given are useful in 
many heat transfer calculations. Copies of the 
nomogram may be obtained free of charge by 
writing U.S.1. Ask for Bulletin HT. 


J. F. Whitesearver Elected 
President of Paint Group 


BALTIMORE, Md.—J. F. Whitescarver, 
Manager of the Baltimore Sales Office of 

ae U.S.L, was recently 
elected president of 
the Baltimore Paint, 
Varnish, and Lacquer 
Association. 

Mr. Whitescarver as- 
sumed his new office 
at the October meet- 
ing of the group, 
' which is one of the 
most active units af- 
filiated with the na- 

















tional association. 


Fusel Oil Gains in Importance 
In Extending Butanol Supplies 


Offers Interesting Potentialities in Lacquer Formulation 
As Replacement for Solvents Now More Difficult to Obtain 


Refined fusel oil — one of the oldest of all lacquer solvents 


is regaining 


a considerable measure of its former importance during the current shortage 
of butanol supplies. While the supplies of fusel oil available for lacquer 
formulation are also subject to some degree of limitation, the current market 





Vinyl Aromatic Resins 
Purified with Butanol 


MIDLAND, Mich.— Rapid and complete 
removal of the undesirable volatile ingredients 
from polystyrene and other vinyl aromatic res- 
ins results when the resin is treated with bu- 
tanol in sufficient quantities to swell the resin. 
This procedure offers advantages over pre- 
vious techniques, according to inventors here 
who have received a patent on the process. 

The butanol, it is explained, penetrates the 
resins and extracts the volatile ingredients, 
as well as the lower molecular weight po- 
lymers which are frequently present. 

When the resulting gel of resin and butanol 
is heated, the volatile ingredients present in 
the impure resins are evaporated with the 
butanol, making it possible to recover the 
resin in purified form. 

Treatment of the resin with butanol is 
preferably carried out at elevated tempera- 
tures, and the evaporation step can best be 
carried out in a vacuum, according to the 
claims in the patent. 


New Coumarin Derivatives 


Coumarin derivatives recently described 
can be prepared by Pechmann condensa- 
tions of ethyl acetoacetate with appropriate 
hydroxy benzene derivatives. Thus, para- 
orsellinic acid has been condensed in the 
presence of sulfuric acid to give 5 hydroxy- 
4: 7-Dimethyl Coumarin. Also, beta-resor- 
cylic acid has been condensed in the pres- 
ence of sulfuric acid to give 7 hydroxy-4- 
Methyl Coumarin-6-carboxylic acid. 











situation on this material is somewhat more 
favorable than on butanol. Formulators of 
lacquers and similar products, in conse- 
quence, are displaying renewed interest in 
refined fusel oil from the standpoint of its 
potentialities in extending supplies of bu- 
tanol. 
Origin of Fusel Oil 
Refined fusel oil is a naturally occurring 
blend of alcohols of the amyl series, result- 
ing from chemical treatment and distillation 
of crude fusel oil obtained in molasses fer- 
mentation. It consists largely of isoamyl al- 
cohol, with a smaller percentage of active 
amyl and lower boiling alcohols. 


Properties of Refined Fusel Oil 

In general, the properties of refined fusel 
oil are very similar to those of butanol. The 
most important differences lie in refined 
fusel oil’s lower evaporation rate, higher 
boiling range, and lower water solubility. 
(See table of comparative solubilities be- 
low.) In the formulation of nitrocellulose 
lacquers, these properties of refined fusel 
oil contribute to improved blush resistance, 
flow, and leveling. On the other hand, re- 
fined fusel oil displays somewhat higher 
viscosity than butanol, and slightly lower 
activity as a latent solvent for nitrocellulose. 


Solubility for Resins 

Refined fusel oil shows lower solubility 
than butanol for the ethanol-soluble resins, 
but greater solubility for the hydrocarbon- 
soluble resins. Refined fusel oil is a solvent 
for manilas, kauri, mastic, sandarac, rosin, 
and shellac among the natural resins; and 
maleics, sebacates, adipates, phenolics, al- 


kyds, and urea-formaldehyde among the syn- 
(Continued on next page) 























Comparative Properties of Refined Fusel Oil and Butanol 
Property REFINED FUSEL OIL BUTANOL 
Distillation Beto Tile Coe fae can None 
Range BOWE EA Coes cisnas Not more than 15% BOOM TG? © nics ceewe None 
Belew 150" Cui cccice Not more than 60% i. Bll aa ere None 
PRONEtae Cos pe ands. None 
Evaporation 5% 25% 50% 5% 25% 50% 
sciphosalisecla 3Yy 17 36, 2" 13% 26% 
(in minutes) 
75% W% 95% 75% 90% 100% 
64%, 90%, 1034, 44 592 67 
Water 100 cc. of solvent dissolves 9.9 cc. 100 cc. of solvent dissolves 20 cc. 
Solubility 
at 25° C. of water of water 
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New Adhesive Improves 
Rubber-to-Metal Bonds 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Excellent bonds between 


rubber and metal can be produced by means 
of adhesive cements consisting of a solution 
of rubber chloride mixed with sulfur, an 
accelerator, and a plasticizer. This claim is 
set forth in a patent recently granted to 
inventors here and in Milwaukee. 

Choice of the plasticizer is important, the 
inventors point out, since some materials 
which are excellent plasticizers for rubber 
chloride have been found to have a detri- 
mental effect on the adhesive properties. Of 
the various plasticizers studied, best results 
were obtained with butyl phthalate (dibutyl 
phthalate), which aids in producing a su- 
perior bond between the rubber chloride 
and the rubber. 


Find Mixed Solvents Best 
For Carotene Extraction 
EAST LANSING, Mich. — Extraction of 


carotene from plant materials can be facili- 
tated by using a food blender in conjunc- 
tion with a foaming solvent, research work- 
ers here have discovered. The formation of 
the foam prevents splashing of the solvent 
when the blender blades are operated at 
high speeds. 

Experiments with various solvent mix- 
tures indicated that the foaming tendency 
is largely limited to a mixture of ethanol 
and petroleum ether. Considerable latitude 
is possible in the proportions of the two 
solvents. 








Impregnated Fabrics Used 
To Replace Window Glass 


(Continued from previous page) 
very flexible film, and amounts up to 40% 
of the weight of cellulose acetate have been 
successfully used. Methyl phthalate also im- 
proves the anti-blushing properties of the 
dope. 

A typical impregnation procedure is to 
pass the fabric—first dressed with starch 
or dextrin to impart rigidity during treating 
— under a roller in a bath containing the 
dope. Rate of travel is relatively slow — 
from 1 to 2 feet per minute. The doped 
fabric is withdrawn vertically from the bath 
to give even draining, and then passes into 
a warm-air tower in which preliminary evap- 
oration of the solvent takes place. 

Acetone, ethanol, and methyl phthalate 
are produced by U.S.I. 


US. 
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Sugar-Cane Seen as New 
Source of Wax Supplies 


HOUMA, La. — From 6,000,000 to 7,000,- 
000 pounds of wax may eventually be re- 
covered from the sugar-cane “mud” that re- 
sults during the process of milling cane, it 
is indicated by preliminary studies here. 

The wax occurs as a thin coating on the 
surface of cane stalks. While a ton of cane 
yields only about 2 pounds of wax, recov- 
ery appears to be economically feasible be- 
cause the wax is concentrated in the 
process of sugar manufacture. 

Best way to recover the wax appears to be 
treating the dried “mud” with a solvent, 
such as toluol, to extract the crude wax, 
and then use a selective solvent, such as 
acetone, to remove the fatty portion of the 
crude wax. 





Nitrocellulose Treatment 
Stabilizes Lacquer Colors 


SOUTH RIVER, N. J.—Improved color 
stability of nitrocellulose lacquers and base 
solutions is expected to result from a novel 
method of incorporating phosphoric acid in 
the nitrocellulose itself. 

While the value of phosphoric acid as a 
color stabilizer has already been recognized, 
it has not been possible in the past to in- 
corporate the acid in the nitrocellulose in 
the form in which it is usually shipped. The 
new treatment, according to an inventor here 
who has received a patent on the process, 
distributes the acid uniformly, preventing 
local over-concentration. 

The technique employed is to dissolve the 
phosphoric acid in an inert liquid which is 
a solvent for the acid, which does not dis- 
solve nitrocellulose, and which may be left 
in the wet mass formed. The lower ali- 
phatic alcohols have been found entirely 
suitable for this purpose: for example, 
ethanol, butanol, and amyl alcohol. 


Wider Use of Fusel Oil 
(Continued from previous page) 

thetics. It is a partial solvent for ester 
gums; and the vegetable oils, such as lin- 
seed and castor, are completely soluble in it. 

As a leading producer of ethanol by fer- 
mentation of molasses, U.S.I. has its own 
sources of crude fusel oil, from which re- 
fined fusel oil is obtained. U.S.I. welcomes 
inquiries on the application of refined fusel 
oil as a lacquer solvent. 
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| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS | 








Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


A new colloid mill adapts a triple processing ac- 
tion to the product.on of heavy colloidal disper- 
sions, according to the maker, wnao recommends 
the unit for use in manufacture of paints, printing 
inks, paper and leather coatings, rubber com- 
pounds, textile finishes, ointments, creams, soaps, 
and other products. (No. 520, 
US| 


A galvanizing material is now available for use 
on a license basis tor application over areas of 
galvanized metal that have been welded. It is 
said that the material restores the surface protec- 
ion burned off during welding. (No. 521) 
S| 
A new lacquer is described as highly resistant 
fro attack by acids, alkalis, and salt solutions. 
Dried film is said to be practically wa.erproof, 
insoluble in gasoline or mineral spirits, and ad- 
herent to almost all surfaces. (No. 522) 
GS: | 
Cleaning of painted walls js facilitated by a new 
-iear, transparent finish that can be applied over 
wall paints. Maker says that it can be used in 
plant or office, and that it prevents dirt and 
grime from penetrating pores of the paint. It can 
be removed by clear water, taking all dirt with it. 


(No, 523) 
OS 


Rustproofing of metal during production processes 

can be obtained by a new five-minute dip zinc 

coating, it is claimed. Maker says that coating is 

permanent, insoluble film of zinc phosphate, and 

that it increases the life of other finishes applied 

over it as a base. (No. 524) 
eS 3 


A new aldehyde — 2, 3 hydroxy methoxy benzal- 

dehyde—is now commercially available, it is an- 

nounced. Compound is a yellow crystalline solid 

which undergoes the usual aldehyde reactions 

and suggests possible uses as an intermediate in 

chemical synthesis. (No. 525) 
J-S 1 


A new preservative for wood floors cannot scutt 

or chip off, because it penetrates the wood, it is 

reported. Maker states that the material pene- 

trates the wood, and gives preservation as deep 

as it penetrates. (No. 526) 
Sil 


A conductive rubber flooring is said to aid in pre- 
venting sparking in hazardous locations, because 
of its ability to conduct static electricity. In ad- 
dition, flooring is reported to resist attack by 
ethanol, ethyl ether, and nitric, sulfuric, and 
hydrochloric acids. (No. 527) 


ast 


A level indicator for standard 55-gallon drums 

screws into the spigot opening of the drum and is 

threaded to receive standard types of spigots or 

faucets. Though not calibrated in actual gallons, 

it gives visual indications of contents of drum 

from empty through %, %, % to full. (No. 528) 
Sf 


A new electrophotometer is said to be suitable 
for use wherever colorimetric analyses are re- 
quired. Typical applications are reported to in- 
clude physical tests on oils, inks, dyes, glass, var- 
nishes, transparent lacquers; chemical analyses; 
and biochemical determinations. (No. 529 
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tinuing the upward trend of past months. 
A moderate increase in output at plants 
in the southern area was sufficient to 
more than offset a decline in the northern 


area. Since production has been well 
maintained this year, the seasonal rise 
from September was not quite as great 
as that which occurred both last year and 
in 1939. Total production in January- 
October, was 10 per cent larger than in 
the first 10 months of 1940. The increases 
at northern plants amounted to 6 per cent, 
compared with a 13 per cent increase in 
the South. 


Paint Materials: Titanium dioxide 
for use in manufacture of titanium pig- 
ments is allocated by OPM in the inter- 
est of national defense and civilian sup- 
plies effective Jan. 1. Rating of A-10 is 
assigned to every defense order not other- 
wise rated. Manufacturers are required to 
submit with purchase orders manufacturers 
certificate to producers, Defense orders 
get precedence over all civilian orders to 
the extent of a fixed percentage of pro- 
ducers’ output. Deliveries of casein will 
become more difficult from South America. 
Blackout paints and dyes are in for a busy 
session as the nation rushes its air raid 
plans to completion, Carbon gas black ship- 
ments were up in November. Lead pig- 
ment producers are making allowances for 
each drum returned by purchasers. Shel- 
lac shipping problem is acute now that 
Japan is at war with us. Present danger 
of ship sinkings—if any ships are attempt- 
ing the trip—will make arrivals uncertain. 


Personalities in Chemistry 
(Continued from Page 801) 


freshman year at the University in May 
1916, Gale had reached his eighteenth 
birthday, and he forthwith enlisted in the 
Canadian Field Artillery, C. E. F. In 
September his contingent sailed from Hal- 
Hae, N.S. 

In England he received further training 
and was assigned to the 58th Canadian 
Howitzer Battery as a gunner. This unit 
was later sent to the front in France, 
where it remained in almost continuous 
action for sixteen months prior to the 
Armistice. It saw heavy fighting, particu- 
larly during the last months of the war, 
when it was in the spearhead of the drive 
from Arras through Cambrai and Valen- 
ciennes to Mons, the latter of which was 
taken by the Canadians on the morning of 
the Armistice. Later, in recognition of its 
excellent war record, the 58th Battery was 
accorded the honor of being the first unit 
of Allied artillery to enter the city of 
Cologne on December 12, 1918, and Gale 
marched in with the first brigade of troops 
to cross the Rhine. 

After returning to Canada for demobil- 
ization in June 1919, Gale resumed his 
studies at the University of British Col- 
umbia. When Gale first entered the Uni- 
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versity he elected the course in electrical 
engineering, but after handling much poi- 
son gas in France he had taken a fancy 
to chemistry, so on resuming his studies 
he switched his course to chemical engin- 
eering and was graduated in 1922 with the 
degree of Bachelor of Applied Science in 
Chemical Engineering. In the autumn of 
1922 he returned for graduate studies in 
chemistry and metallurgy receiving the 
Master’s Degree in 1923. During his col- 
lege days his summer vacations were spent 
in gaining practical experience at the 
plants of the Powell River Pulp Co., Pow- 
ell River, B. €., and the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co., at Trail, B. C. 

In October 1926, Gale married Evan- 
geline Phillips, of Vancouver, B. C., a 
young lady of Welsh birth. After a honey- 





moon in the Hawaiian Islands, they es- 
tablished their present home in Trona. 
They have one child, a daughter, Valerie 
Anne, 

Although Gale’s hobbies are few, he is 
fond of outdoor life in general and usual- 
ly spends his vacations at the seashore as 
a complete change from the mountains 
and desert which surround the town of 
Trona. He is an enthusiastic marksman, 
and an active member of the National 
Rifle Association. 

Gale became a naturalized citizen of the 
United States in 1932. He is a member of 
the American Chemical Society, the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the Society of Glass 
Technology, and an honorary member of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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Heavy Chemicals, Coal-Tar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, 
Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, Fats and Oils, ete. 





Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for 
spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. 
Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. Import chem- 
icals are so designated. 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b. 


mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 

Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 

different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both.* 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1940 Average $1.20 - Jan. 1941 $1.16 - Nov. 1941 $1.01 











Current 1941 1940 Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Acetaldehyde, drs, c-l, wks lb. ... out ise 3 ll Muriatic. 18°, 120 Ib — 
Acetaldol, 55 gal drs ‘wks Ib. Oty WE «osc sca 0 lb. 1.50 1.50 oc ae 
rr eee: Ib, .12 13 oil 13 ll 25 a. eee. rod Ib. 1.05 1.05 1.00 1.05 
Acetamide, tech, Icl, kgs lb. .28 -30 -28 .30 28 50 20°, cbys, c-l, wks..100 Ib. ... 1.75 1.75 mae a 
ae le SS tks, wks ......... 100 Ib. ... 1.15 1S) 1.10 1.15 
cetic Anhydride, drs, ea : ’ uit : 
fob. wks, frt all’d ....1b. 11% 13 10% 13.10% 11% eee were +s Bt Ee ow. ES 
Acetin, tech, Icl, drs ...... Wen cts -29 29 «39 vom ood CP, cbys ‘ is ie ey lb. 06% .08 06% .08 06% .08 
Remens, Sy 0m. wae, St ae" N & W, 250 ib bbls | Ih .85 .87 .85  .87 .85 .87 
pol ‘te Pe ie ae ) ee yA 4 or 334 06% ‘07% Naphthenic, 240-280 s.v. ane Ib. .10 ni 10 na nom. 14 
Acetyl chloride, 100 Ib cbys Ib 108% 09% (07% (09% 06% 07% ————————— el elm eel eee 
Acetic, 28%. 400 bb bbis, wks.” GOlbc ... 500 ... 5.00 ... 5.00 
c-l, ‘wks CPG). . 100 lbs. 3.18 3.43 2.23 3.43 wee 2.23 38° a cys, “cla 100 Ib. ¢ pee 5.50 Se 5.50 ye 5.50 
glacial, bbls, c-l, ‘wks 100 lbs. 8.30 8.55 7.62 8.55 tee 7.62 40°, cbys, el, wks 100 = ¢c : : M 6.00 a 6.00 ay 6.00 
glacial, USP bbls, c-l, a _ 42°. c-l, cbys, wks 100lb.c ... 650 ... 650 :.. 6.50 
MEM ¢ esteikcs oon 100 lbs. 11.00 12.50 10. 12.50 “ew 4 CP, cbys, > iain aes Ib. 11% - 11% 13 11% 13 
Acetic Acid Glacial, Synthetic Oxalic, 300 lb bbls, wks, or 
99.5%, cbys, cases, delv lb. .0918 .10 -0843 .10 -S Saeaaiae ee Ib, .11% .14% .103% .14% .10% .12 
99. Gay, 110-gal dr, delv Ib. 0845 0870 .0843 .0918 Phosphoric,85%,USP,cbyslb. ... «12 ...  .12  .12 414 
cases, Cys, Ib 25 50%, acid, c-l, drs, wks lb, --- 10% .10% .12 06 «12 
treet sesecees » 1025 1D 1025.1 75%, acid, c-l, drs, wks Ib. .07 0850 .07%4 .0850 ... 07% 
use" ‘xi, 110-gal drs, tb 10% 10% 11 Picric, kgs, ee ca, LS ses 35 or 35 35 <= 
secoveeesesecteeor le a i a A, - 2 oaks y 
Gewme~=ss® -. i ine te a ee SOU oS ee eS 
CP, 55-gal drs, delv ....Ib. 113% 114% [13% 114% Pyrogallic tech, lump, pwd, 
Acetyisalicylic, USP, 225 Ib. nL ree mee pean’ . eee «145 (1.20 61.45 1.05 1.20 
Adi ogg Re aaa > wee = eee oT o a pi ce m ... 210 1.70 225 1.55 2.25 
Adivic. iit” Ba - d, bbls 2 !Ih 1ig 1°20 1if 120 115 1/20 Ricinoleic, bbls ‘i. ‘bee. 32 .37 «32 3? .27 .33 
= SPS ame Ib, on 75 sinc Be i wa wits ’ 1 : 33 : 33 : 33 
Ascorbic, NE 65k ches wey oz. 1.85 2.10 1.85 2.10 2.25 3.00 USP bbls gel pith eetlaatartaihae Ib. “35 “38 “35 “40 “35 40 
Battery, cbys, wks ...100 Ibs. 1.60 2.55 1.60 2.55 1.60 2.55 Succinic, his i. ee, ec ae 
Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib kgs Ib. 143-47 143474347 Sulfanilic, 250 ib bbls, wis Ib. 2. 712) 171i? 8 
100 Ib kgs... ao + 60 54 60 54 «5D Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks ..ton ... 13.00 °.. 13.00 /.. 13.00 
Boric, tech, gran, 80 tons, pe ta! SEs ~Algget”  aipeeiaes <  Cieneeties < Sapneming 
bulk-bgs, MW ciawae tona 93.50 96.00 93.50 96.00 ... 96.00 66° ’ . a Caen Tap 16.50 16.50 16.50 
Broenner’s, bbls .......... LL ae Ss vice) Sek ee ok dens ....ienm .... tee (oe eels 
Butyric, edible, c-l,wks,cbys Ib. 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 1.20 1.30 ce ek ae ib, 10634 108 106% 108 106% .08 
synthetic, c-l, drs, wks lb... ee i re .22 Funiae is weds 5 
+! Eee abaatee vee = or = > hipaa ierice ton .--. 19.50 18.50 19.50 ... 18.50 
Caproic, normal, drs... Ib. (25 (30 128 35 135 40 eee 
ate, Se ere ee ee Ib. ne 2.10 aee 2.10 eee 2.10 300 Ib bbls sie is pea Ib. xe .70% 46% .70% 3534 46% 
ne geercheenbeten Ee oss 05 03% 08 Tobias, 250 Ib bbls |... * . -— -. = = 7% 
Chromic, 995496, dig GHB) IB: “Tes <1. TSK Tm 15M “174 | Tyehleroucetc bores --- ty, 2000 259 200 289 2 0 389 
a USP, crys, 230 Ib Tungstic pure, 100 lb pkg. Ib, -.. 2.86 no prices ‘no prices 
See eae lb.b .20 21 -20 By 3 .20 21% yt li ae flake, 225 Ib. 
anhyd, gran ee. eres Ib. b dan By | eee By eee = bbls ® - ae ; ’ Ib 65 75 55 75 55 62 
Cleve’s, 250 lb b - gen db. wats 65 sere 65 eos a dark, bbl 000000 13% 115% 13 "18 13 18 
Cresylic, 50%, ne 215 on 1.75 1 65 1.80 53 65 
HB. drs, wks, frt equalgal. .76 81 .76 81 R~ Dare: yo ea Seasia : ‘ 
a og OD, a “ NMI cceccecces Ib. 121 111.121 111 
aa SF a me CS el, drs, dely 222220222. Ib. 131121131 12) 
Crotonic, bbls, delv ...... ib. .26 -50 21 .50 21 .50 ge Ib 141 131 141 131 
Formic, tech, 140 lb drs ..lb. (10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .11% aa rs, wtf Le Va eeeeee . . 
Pumarie. BO. ... oo cscs ib Za 28 24 .28 .24 75 Woinleite Mich Ts b 27 25 27 in) 25 
Fuming, see Sulfuric — an ao ae ib, nas 
Gallic . BE osiees cies _ 1,30 35 F <P yo = = be x Say LC “ ++ 4D. 
_ ERs ae . » orl, 
H, 225 lb bbls, wks ..... ee . ioe pono on PO a 09% ... 09% ... 09% 
Hydriodic, USP 47% ....Ib. 2.42 2.44 2.42 2.44 2.30 2.42 — rfd, l-c-l, drs, 
Hydrobromic, 34% conct 155 a ee : a 
- OS eae Ib. = .35 ed 35 hee 35 .44 Benayi olin errs tb 65 "75 65 "75 68 100 
ydrochloric, see muriatic Butyl pce ge oie 
Hydrofiuoric, 30%, 400 Ib wks, frt all’d (PC) Ib. d -10 1034 09 610%... 09 
H a ~ be "$566. 400 06 06% .06 06% .06 06% bs “are bpd we . 
ydro tos icie; p 3 t.0-D. ’ , 
~~ liam Saeed 09 09% .09 .09% .09 .09% Bute rte s aces sig 11611910 19H. 10 
Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 Ib 02% .03% .02% .03 02% .03 “ely gpnenerncee'y = Bg -:- .08 fy, .08 vr 07% 
22%, light ref*d, bhle 1b: 10394 “04s 10334 ah 103% = .04 c-l, drs, dely ..... es a ea 
44%, light, 500 tb bbls. Ib. .06%4 .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% Butyl, tert denat cl drs it, ee "13 oe "13 eas ‘ 
44%, dark, 500 Ib bbls..Ib. .05%4 .06% .05% .06% .05% .06% Icl drs .........--4-- me Se ile *. ae S 
"ib tis white, S00 1056 1194 1096 1196 2096-1196 Capryl, drs, crude, wis “Ibo 5 2S a, IS 
Laurie, d ¢ ae sets sees Ib. 18% 18% 15 18% ‘a 1 ms mabe —. = lb, ° : . . : s 
poein  y S ..- dD one . eco ° ° . » Sb, . & 
Maleic, powd, kgs ....... tee eae ee drs, wks (PC, FP).gal. ¢ --- 38% 36% Jere ects 260 
Malic, powd, kgs ........ ee 47 nee -47 éaa 47 tks, East, wks ...... gal. --- 2 - “072 + : 
Mixed, tks, wks ...... . unit <. - ,™ -. =. a7 Western ‘schedule, e-1, aie 43% 40% 43% 34% 37% 
nit a e F rs, wk ak tens ‘i . 4 » 4 BS - a a 
Monochloracetic, tech, bbls Ib. 15 .18 15 Denatured, SD, No. +. oy ure 2 28% .23% .24% 


18 : 18 
Monosulfonic, bbls ....... is sc. S50 oe 1.50 150 1.60 





« Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; 
6 Powdered citric is %c higher; kegs are in each case %c higher than 
bbls; y Price given is per gal. 


(FP) Under full priority control. (PC) Under price ceiling. 





¢ Yellow grades 25c per 100 Ibs. less in each case; d Spot prices are 
lc higher: e Anhydrous is 5c higher in each case. 


ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbis; 
carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; 
powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 
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Alcohol, Diacetone = Ammonium Ricinoleate 
Ammonium Persulfate Prices Current Bone Ash 
Current 1941 1940 _— Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low’ High Market Low High Low High 
Alcohols (continued): Ammonium (continued): ; 

Diacetone, pure, c-l drs Ricinoleate, bbls ....... > ee 15 dale ee “as 
ee a Pee b. f Bie | 4, wae 09% 13 Sau AZ Stearate, anhyd, bbls.. ae rhs | ee Jay ee y's 24% 
eg contract, drs, c-l, ER TOME iiss «wk te ie 06% 06% ... 06% 

ciwk cence m a Fh .09 212 gon ALY Sulfate, dom, f.0.b., bulk ton 29.00 30.00 29.00 30.00 ... 29.00 

Ethyl, 190 proof, molasses, Sulfocyanide, pure, kgs. Ib. .45 55 .45 ee .65 

ee ee oo at Se 7.86% 5.96% 7.86% 5.93% 5.94% Amy] Acetate (from pentane) 

el, drs ........-. ae .+. 7.92% 6.02% 7.92% 5.92% 6.00% CE ons she xcuces er UG OU Oe 

pt it eee -.. 7.96 6.03% 7.96 6.00% 6.01% c-l, drs, delv .. oe sas: SASS SS me 115 
Furfuryl, tech, 500 ib ars i no 2B SS a ee oe Icl, drs, delv ... i > Sn ae nn 1, ee 
Hexyl, secondary tks,delv lb. ~~ 323° 2s 98 ee 12 tech drs, delv Ib. oe ie 21K 212, ck 

ci, drs, delv ........ eee Bee eee Secondary, tks, delv.. Sa Cte See 

Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks - Med cy eee i) ee 32 ly drs, G0 .5cac.s, ib ane 09% ... 09% ... 0934 
drs, Icl, delv ......... ite 22% .22% .27 ie WF NEI 5 oo Sasnc ae | ee ce 08% ... 08% 

Isobutyl, ref’d, Icl, drs. we 1086 4079 A086; .079 Chloride, norm, drs, wks ib. .56 .68 .56 .68 .56  .68 
Cl, drB 1... eee eeeee tb - £6 00 26 ... @28 mixed lel drs, wks Ib. ... 08  .0565 .08  .0535 .0665 
PMR: sc cee Seieea eae lb. Sie 076. 069 “G76. «.+ .069 ayn ee ems eee -06 -0465 .06 ee -0465 

Isopropyl, ref’d, 91%, cl, Amy] Ether (see Diamyl 

TS, .0.b, wks, rt MN RPE ce5 se gta cree i “sae 
all’d ........0-.03- wee — eae  . <ciememet Ib.  .095 
Ref’d 98%, ety Se Ee ae IS Bes WORD cekse sire hak eee GR Poke 
wks, frt all’d in ABE: og SERB OG ae Mercaptan, drs, wks ...lb, ... 1.10 ... 1.10 ... 1.10 
Tech 91%, drs, above 1 Oleate, Icl, wks, drs.. -Ib. at 31 .25 .25 
eee ee er 35 -40 35 -40 ese 33% Stearate, Icl, wks, drs. i £835. 926 <<. .26 
tks, same terms....gal. -30 ice 30 see 28% Amylene, drs, wks .....__ ib 102.11 102 =. 102.11 
Tech 98%, drs, above he “encanta re \ ‘ae 09 
ae Oe he ek -44 Be: 44 -36 37% Amylnaphthalenes, see Mixed 
tks, above terms...gal. __, Se 37% 31 32% Amylnaphthalenes 
aa Solvent, ths, wis gal ae .28 o .28 23% .25% Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs and 
= ¢ ammonia, EONAR a -14 bis 14 ee 14% 
Said sisiees einai @ oe Ib. .65 -70 65 -70 -65 82 AMMAtO RDS ooo soe oD a4 =" 34 cigs .34 39 
Aldehyite Bisulfite, bbls, Anthracene, 80-85% ...... ee 55 ee 55 ae 55 
Spies acknphce’ sceveaie ae ee sty nee 17 as 17 Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 
Aldol, 98%, 55 and 110 gal, POND, oa stetgia tia S Ib 70 -65 -70 ‘ 65 
drs, delvy ..........-. my Be “15 11 5 = | 12 Antimony metal slabs, ton 
Alpbanaphthol, crude, 300 ib 2 a SEE -.Ib. 114) nom. 14 oi 14 
Rare eer ee © seus we ies 52 Butter of, see Chloride 
Alghesaghthylanine, 350 Ib Chloride, soln, cbys ....Ib, ... 17... M7) wwe 
Pi. MRSS ee i 1D. . 32 wae <32 32 34 Soa uae Soy ene Ib. ead 18% .16 ae -16 4354 
one amaionia ump, c- s xide, 1 eee i. 215 164% «.12 16% .13 115% 
ene 100 Ib. ... 4.25 3.75 4.25  ... 3.75 Salt, 63% to 65%, drs lb. ... .33 .28 .33 28 nom 
ym NY. Phila....1001b. ... 4.25 3.75 4.25 3.75 Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls Ib. ... 26 no prices no prices 
Granular, c-l, bbls PDOCINES, WS. i. cnc ec lb. 18 .30 18 .30 18 .30 
ERIS. 100lb. ... 44.00 3.50 4.00 soe Sa80 Arrowroot, bbls .........1b, .10 10% .09% .10% .09 10 
Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 1001b. ... 4.40 3.90 4.40 : 3.90 Arsenic, Metal ........... Ib. no prices no prices er ss 
i ay lump, cl, bbls, Red, 224 lb cs kgs ....1b. no prices no prices 17% = «18 
Tere .100Ib. ... 4.50 4.00 4.50 4.00 White, 112 Ib kgs .....]b. .04 0434 .03% .043%4 .03 04% 
Granular, ce-l, bbls, Barium Carbonate precip, 
nos glk fatale ee 100Ib. 1... 4.25 «3.75 4.25 3.75 200 Ib bgs, wks .....ton 55.00 65.00 45.00 65.00 45.00 62.50 
nd c-l, bbls, wes — es aie et ae eee Nat (witherite) 90% gr, 
Soda, bbls, wks ....100Ib. (7. 3.25 aa5 Cw. ‘388 wit, OOS... 2... s+ 43.00... 43.00 43.00 47.00 
Chrome, bbls ...... 100 Ib. ‘no prices 6.50 6.75 Chlorate, 112° Ib kgs, ny’ Ib. Bes ee 645 20 3=.45 
—— metal, c-l, Chloride, 600 Ib bbls, ie 

To aR: 100 Ib. 15.00 16.00 17.00 18.00 18.00 20.00 eS eee pretation on 77.00 92.00 77.00 92.00 77.00 92.00 
hatin 20%, bbls ....lb. 08% .09 108 .09 .07% .09 Diaside. 88%, 690 Ib drs ‘tb. AO: i, 10 30: 2 

Basic powd, bbls, delv Ib. = .40° 50 35 50: 85 -50 Hydrate, 500 Ib bbls ...1b. 106 107 05% .07 05% .07 

24% basic, bbls, delv lb. 09% .10 09% 112 1... .., Nitrate, BBs oo. 53% Ib 10% .12%4-«-.08%Z«.12%Z_—«09%Z_—«s«£10 

Insoluble “ee powder, Barytes, floated, 350 Ib bbls 

bbls, del ae. ao a A LER. os coc an clos on 3 BSAS. 2c, S845 .n 8a8 

Chloride anhyd 99% wks lb. ‘og 42 .08 az -08 2 Bauxite, bulk, mines ....ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
ee re Ib. 105 .08 -05 -08 -05 -08 Bentonite, e-l, 325 mesh, bes, 

Crystals, c-l, drs, wks lb. 06 .06% .06 .06% .06 .06% See Ree ton < $600 - ic. 46600. ;.. 3oe 

Solution, drs, wks ..-lb. [0234 03% ‘02% 103% 02% .03% “an On...) FRO .... ROO - 2s. “EROS 
a, 30% sol bbls, c-l, Benzaldebyde, tech, 945 Ib. 

PE rr me fe oAS “as et} a tat 13 eee ee ee: Ib. -45 cae -45 Bi Ba .60 

Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb. Benzene (Benzcl), 90%, Ind. 
eRe pene 14% .12% .14% 12% .13% 8000 gal tks, ft all’d gal. ... .14 “ee -14 14 -16 
heavy, bbls, wks ..... seth 034 .029 .03% .029 .03% 90% GL GES oo cisca cs Se 19 wae 19 19 ai 

NE GES os 05 scseeds Ib, 117% .20 17% .20 -16% .20 Ind pure, tks, frt all’d a nae 14 pete 14 -14 -16 

Palmitate, bbls ........ Ib, 20% .21% .20% .21% 20% .24% Benzidine Base, dry, 250 Ib. 

Resinate, pp., bbls ..... ae Me race 5 ie a6 ae ae ae Yi ee ae .70 

Stearate, 100 Ib bbls ...1b. |, Py | 18 By | “19 -20 Benzoyl Chloride,500 lb drslb, .23 .28 -23 -28 6&3 .28 

Suites, com, c-l, bgs, Benzyl Chloride, 95-97% rfd, 

Se 2001D. 4.15 1.25 215 1:25 ° ... 2118 ic en oe a} a ae AR: oe 

* bbls, wks ....100Ib. 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 ° ... 1.35 Beta- “Naphthoi, 250 lb bbls, 

Sulfate, eee Oar a a. Oe bs ie re ean a Ib. .23 .24 .23 .24 .23 24 

sce eescccccs 1001b. 1.75 1.85 1.60 1.85 1.60 1.80 Naphthylamin, sublimed, 

= ” phil, wks ....100Ib. 290 210 1.80 2.10 1.65 1.80 200 ib bbls ......... — 16 «.. 4 Ae Ae Ae 
A ,110lbkgslb. == 3.5 i, ae 2 Tech, 200 Ib bbls ....1b,  .51 ei 251 52 St 52 
Ammoniaanhydfertcom,tkslb. “"" "95 041% 105 04% 105 Bismuth metal ......... Ib --- 125 ... 1.25 ... 1.25 
EY anhyd, 100 lb ‘cyl | ae Kr tie .16 oe .16 Chloride, boxes ........ Ib. , 600 3.00 .3.25 $20 3:25 
Eo eae ~ ace ae Cie .22 Hydroxide, boxes ...... Ib, 3.35 3.46 3.35 3.46 3.35 3.46 
26°, "908 Ib drs, dely ...Ib. (021%4 02% .02% .02% 102% 102% Oxychloride, boxes ....]b. 3.10 3.19 3.10 3.19 am 1 costo 
Aqua 26°, tks, NH . ‘cont 05%z .04 .05%2.04 .05% Subbenzoate, boxes ....lb, -.. 3.40 3.40 3.25 3.36 
Ammonium ‘Acetate, kgs ..lb. 27 33 27 33 27 133 Subcarbonate, kgs ..... Ib, 1.59 1.85 159 1.85 1.73 1.76 
en, bbls, f.0.b. Subnitrate, fibre, drs ...]b, 1.29 1.57 1.20 1.57 1.48 1.51 
mare 100 ~ .0564 .0614 .0564 .0614 .. ine .0564 Ble Fe, gewd, boxes ie ne 3.65 3.65 $3.56 3.57 

Bifeeri e, s ..0Db 15% .18 14 18 144% .16% anc Fixe, Pulp, 400 1b. bbls 

Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib . ” i eee seinen ton h 40.00 46.50 35.00 46.50 50.00 80.00 

RS » 08% .09% .08% .09% .08% .11 Bleaching Powder, 800 Ib drs, 
cri otiae, White, 100 Ib % c-l, wks, contract 100Ib. 2.00 2.85 2.00 2.85  . 2.85 
bbls, wks ...... oe. 445... -@08 ... “448 490 Icl, drs, wks ... Ib. 2.25 3.35 2.25 3.35 2.25 3.35 
Gray, 250 Ib bbls, Blood, dried, f.0.b., NY unit ... 4.15 2.40 4.25 2.25 3.35 
ee 100Ib. 5.50 5.75 5.50 5.75 5.50 6.25 Chicago, high grade ..unit 4.50 2.50 4.75 2.00 3.50 

Lome, 500 Ib cks spot Ib. no prices no prices no prices Imported shipt ....... unit .. 4.20 2.45 4.20 2.25 3.30 
Lactate, 500 Ib bbls ....lb. 15 16 fs | 16 15 16 Blues, Bronze Chinese ..... 

Laurate, bbls .......... Mic tus eee .23 ee .23 Prussian Soluble ....lb. ... 36 33 36 33 37 

Linoleate, 80% anhyd, Milori, bbls ......... ae 36. 38 86. > 333 .34 
ORE SRE hi, Wigan 12 an 12 ve 12 Ultramarine,* dry, wks, 

Naphthenate, bbls ..... Sa 17 bse 17 we 17 or eee ee of nee 11 aes oil 

Nitrate, tech, bbls ..... Ib. .0435 .0455 .0435 .0455 ... -0455 Regular grade, group1lb. .16 Es 4 16 -20 <antl 16 

—_ WE Stes choas ” ae 14 ine 14 ee 14 . <> bing =< grade ...Ib. 22 .24 .22 24 22 27 

xalate, neut, cryst, pow one % raw, 

SS SRS Sree - ain 28 -29 19 .29 19 25 CURCREO cia csc tane ton 38.00 40.00 30.00 40.00 30.00 33.00 
Perchlorate, kgs ....... ib. “JD 65 295 65 no stocks Bone ‘aah 100 Ib kgs ....1b. .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 
Persulfate, 112 Ib kgs.. 21 23 21 -22 my + | 22 Meal, 3% & 50%, imp a... 82.50 34.50 37.50 $1.50 $2.50 

Domestic, bgs, Chicago ton 38.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 29.00 32.00 

f Prices are 1c higher in each case. 

eg Grain alcohol 25c a gal. higher in each case. ** On a dely. basis. 

z On a f.o.b. wks. basis. h Lowest price is for pulp, pichost for high grade precipitated; § Crys 

Phosphate, diabasic tech, tals $6 per ton higher; SP, $15 higher in each case; *Freight ie 
powd, 325 Ib bbls .... 


te. 0738 ... 07% .09% .07% .10 equalized in each case with Sabie producing point. 
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Kodak Silver Nitrate 


CHEMICALLY PURE 














pyrogaliic —_ 
: Gallic Acid RODUCED by the | industri ‘veri 
p y the largest industrial user of silver in the 
0 yinone P : 2 P 
5 Hydrod ' country, Kodak Silver Nitrate is of exceptionally high 
3 g-Aminophen© ; ae P ‘ ; 
Par purity and uniformity. It is recommended for all industrial, 
e 
trocellulos : ‘ ake’ 
4% Ni solutions analytical, and research purposes where exacting quality is 
5 
5 an important factor. Shipment of any quantity can be made 
4 
‘ promptly from stocks that are always fresh. 
2 
53%4 
1. . ° ° 
5 Quofations will be furnished promptly upon request 
0 
g | 
4%4 
| 
0 . 
| 
0 
5 i 
0 
2 
7 
% 
5 
i 
D 
) 
) 
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> 
warerrnoot BAGS 
J 
{ 
are the answer to your problems wherever moisture 
with resulting lumping or caking is a factor in 
7 transit or storage. Fulton Waterproof Bags with 
) the special Diastretch lining are stepping up effi- 
| ECONOMY IN ciency and effecting big savings for large users all 
SHIPPING over the country. Save money—replace more 
ORDER expensive containers with Fulton Waterproof Pa- 
per Lined Bags for shipping and storing chemicals, 
pigments and any products that require sift-proof 
and moisture-proof containers. Write, wire or 
phone your order today. Quick shipments from 
Atlanta, Georgia, and St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers since 1870 
WATERPROOF Atlanta St. Louis New York New Orleans 
SIFTPROOF Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Kan. 
" ACID RESISTANT ‘% 
. ee 
pare re ee naan semen a relblerya peactthet edie cape aot icter ny rereert td 
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Borax 


Prices 


Current 


Chromium Fluoride 














Chromium Acetate Dimethylaniline 
Current 1941 1940 Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, Chromium (continued) 
sacks, dely ........ toni 43.00 43.00 3.00 Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib 
ile, Gee oss ceesk toni 53.00 53.00 53.00 ee Pac a ae 2» «2 2 2 2 
Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, Coal tar, bbls ........... bbl. 7. $0 7.75 7.50 7.75 7.50 8.00 
+S epee aa nR ton ... 48.00 ... 48.00 47.00 48.00 Cobalt Acetate, bbls ...... Ib. 83% .80% 83% ... 80% 
SN MNO. , cescneee ton ... 58.00 ... 58.00 57.00 58.00 Carbonate tech, bbls ...1b. a .. Be toe oe 
Bordeaux aay drs ...lb. 11 11% 11 11% «11 11% Hydrate, bbls lb. « BOA “198: 204.. o5 1 
Seomiine, ones ....--->.. lb, 25 "30 "25 30 25 .43 Linoleate, solid, bbls ...1b, 42 33 42 : 33 
Bronze, Al, eee 300 lbdrs lb, ..- | ress iy nee .57 paste, 6%, drs ...... ae 31 ee ee 31 
PEE 525k enkcnte 60 6S CO 65 60 +65 — black, 7m alelelate By SR toe Oe eo) ee 
Butanes, com 16-32° group y pes: fused, bbl a | See 13%... 13%... 13% 
| pieetivpradiapee. - 02% .03 02% .03 02% .03% oun vesionented, * gale: Ib. ean eee a ee 
a acetate, norm drs, frt T neriff gray or bk bgs Ib Bs 38 Bf 38 Be yf 38 
I'd . Ib. 11 12 10 12 ? .10 eneriffe silver, bgs . ee oe ne oe 
- esunanreeeseneal ae. ee 4 Copper, metal FP, PC .100 1b. 12:00 12.50 12.00 12.50 11.00 12.00 
Secondary, tks, “frt all’d Ib. 3 os ‘08 07% ‘08 i ‘08 — normal, bbls, 24 26 22 26 22 24 
rs, frt all’d ........ Ib 309 = 08%«09%-«.07%_—«.08 ces y te, 52-54% 400 Ii ; ‘ . ; ‘ ; 
Aldehyee, 50 gal drs, ‘ yong ne tie a ib 18 20% .1650 .20% .1570 .169 
Onn ica tse al 1% 17% 15% .17% 15% .17% Chloride, 250 ib bbls ...Ib. 2.. 119% 116 119% 118 
cal iteet Rica’ sreniee. 100 Ib <- ses > 34 .38 34 = 34 
eate, precip, Va weer .20 
a > ar ~ apie ase Oxide, black, bbls, wks Tb 16% 4: 28 21 8 18% 
lel, dims ....0+++ 000, Ib. .28 ve red 100 Ib bbls ...... mS 2» 2 8 @ 19% .20% 
Fre Aion anig St aaa : a. 18 419 «4.18 «= 619 8D 
110 gal drs, delv ..... Ib. 2 33 ; 3. bc 35 7 Sulfate, bbls, c-l, wks, 100 Ib. 5.15 5.50 4.75 5.50 4.45 4.75 
Oleate, drs, frt all’d .. Ib. |. ie a 25 — iy and sugar - 4 17.00 14.00 17.00 0 20.00 
‘ e <<a a ‘ se Z at -l, wks .. cs. i 14. 17.0 14.00 20. 
en oe <= OPS), coxecee ib. 16% i 16% “tees 16% a 4 Cora Sugar, tanners, i , bbls 100 Ib. 4.05 3.36 4.05 2.99 3.39 
Smee, ela. 1. ae 2 a. sa ae “7 <2 ta te oe 
merwete, Gre «. .5.60<ae Ib. no prices 5 -60 55 -60 Cotton ’Soluble “wet 100 lb. — ee eee 
Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks lb. ... CS aa 39%. 35% bbls ’ Ib 40 42 40 42 40 42 
Cadmium Metal ......... Ib, .90 nom. 80 95 .80 85 Cream Tartar, powd & gran ) : ; ’ ; 
Sulfide, orange, boxes ..Ib. ... 1.10 1.10 75 85 300 Ib bbis «2 57% .38% .57% .28%4 .38% 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 Ib bes Comment USP 42 Ib cbys’ 6C ? gle ay r 
agro A. ra ae 1.90 ¢. 42 Ib meee Ib. .60 Bi 3 45 77 5 7 
PR Lg oi! Et Beckie, : - . 5 : 1 er ore 13% .14% 13% .14% .13% .14 
dealers, drs exeaeae ’ 06% .07% .06 07% .06 07% Creed, OST, Ce tala mS SE 
ote $07 97 oe A res drs, cl ..... Ib. .10% .103% .0934 .1034 .0934 .10% 
aw Cootensiomss, 97%, $5 ond 
> yap heectnretion tom 16,00 20.00 16.00 20.00 Cuteh, Peeitp cine, 100 Ib. baie it, i, * ti 2 
Chloride, flake, 375 lb drs Cyanamid, calv, bags rh ere ric es 
burlap ies, cl, delv..ton ... 20.50 ... 20.50 ... 22.00 all'd, aitrogen basis, "anit no prices 1.40 1.40 
er bags, cl, dely. ton 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 20.50 36.00 Derris root 5% : . : : 
Solid, 650 Ib drs, cl, —_ Saieincdinctenecatienn 32 86—i—‘«iC t(‘ié‘ kG“ OSC‘itSC:«é«‘C«‘O 
i. errr on 18.00 34.50 18.00 34.50 19.00 35.00 Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bes’ ; ; , j : ; 
crrocranide, 350 Ib a a ro 20 peice ‘a - 7 ~ i 2 _-~ re 73 a 
ee re ‘ e ° , bgs .. ea 4. iy yy 3 6 4.1 
Giuconate, Pharm, 125 lb Potato, Yellow, 220 Ib bgs lb. Es .08 “7 i ; ie 07% 
5 ‘ea ‘thas, “ds Ce ae oe ee ee peWhite, 220 Ib b ss lel Ib. 08% .09 .08% .09 08% .09 
bbl lots, wks ........ 1 3.00 3.00 ... 3.00 White, 140 Ay ty, "1001: = 395" 3.75 PA 3.35 $75" 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags ...ton ‘no prices no prices 28.00 29.00 Diamylamin -l, » a ks 1b, ; ; i : ; 
Palmitate, * Pyenaettiabe=: 1 23. 24 «46220—(4ti‘«iDté«iz id ine, oe eben tb 33 43 33 rie $0 
osphate, tribasic, tech, D "drs, wks ..... i : : ; 09 ‘ 
a... Ib. 0635 0705 .0635 0705 0635. .07%4 ee a ee 
Resinate, precip, b bois ae a ae an MED ciscvencsaad mo = ~~ Wa we ae SO 
pean gost Ib. ee 2S ge ox Dian NAMED ieeesseeees Ib... 09% .08% .09% ... 08% 
phor, ME Sc cae, cat i V0 115 73" 115-8284 ag A beable e tsa eee = 085108 085.098 
ae 110 115 63 12.15 82 84 cl Ripe Sets xeo sens? ae Sane let een ters 
Carbon Bisuifde, § 500 tb drs Ib, "08 "0894 105 205% 10S 10534 * paanterat lech ele . a 
— ih bes $00 Ibdratb, 05 0534 05.0534 05.0534] ths ee 7 : 
plants edad anand Ls 03425 .03325 .03425 0234 .03% Diaminaphthatece, edie 7 20 
Icl, bgs, f.0.b. whse ... 075 .07025 075 ...  .06525 Diamyl tora ‘Il, dms ..: » ws . 2 : - 
Decctorizing, drs, c-l . tb .08 a? 08 15 08 aS Di bu 1 ee a: ~ 74 “94 “94 “94 >} 
Dioxide, Lis’ 20. bY iT a +4 rr H+ 06 08 iamylphthalate, ‘drs, wks lb. .21 21% 21 21% .21 21% 
Tetrachioride, (FP), $¢ or : : nn Sulfide, drs, Icl .. 1b. 23 oe eo ave . 
110 gal drs, c-l, dely . .1b, 73 66% 73... + «—.66% cere Sarr Se Kieselgubr. 
Casein, Standard, Dom, grd Ib 30 11% 30 10 = 14% =a Sppantemmaenene 35 35 35 
bt), = c: J 3 tb. 30% .12 30% 11 15 Dibutylamine, Icl, drs, wks Ib. 153 "53 ‘53 
abt, wi eprivired ton 15.50 16,00 15.00 16.00 15.00 17.50 hee gpa ene eee aa = = 
, 5 3.00 15.00 17.50 | _ tks, wks ............ ae ae ‘ 
empers Scoot oll ry ae | Psy poem “ia = Dibatys "Ether, drs, wks, Icl Ib. 126 .28 25 .28 25 
a, omy het 2 20 °20 2 ‘20 ibutylphthalate, a om, 
Oban me ic i : i a —<s . geese lb. .19 .20 19 .20 .19 .19% 
50 Ib gupta i 30 30 30 34 Seen eh 50 galdrs lb. ... 87 -50 .87 rats -50 
Triacetate, “ake, ieaners . . . . Dichlorethylene, drs _..... " 25 aes 25 : 25 
- Enpedtepeaedbnndeee b. 30 ey 30 om ¥ Dichloroethylether, 50 gal 
Chalk, dropped, 175 Ib bbls lb. 02% .023% .02% .02% .03% ue Pane are > 15 16 15 16 15 16 
Precip, heavy, 560 Ib cks Ib. 03% ... 03% .02% .03% milion ase. aie Se ee ee 
ina ais.. it, 03% 03%4 03 ichloromethane, drs, wks Ib, - Py | rcs «23 ° .23 
seecl, Secduned, Suan . Iw Dichloropentanes, cl, dms .lb.  ... 037 .025 .04 .025 
mie a= ie! 5 15 ed yom wade aMiateniece > | oa : _ exe 
LT gh . “ . a REE ING: we | —.. 2 0221 
Willeg poo’ .. fe 25.00 36.00 25.00 36.00 25.00 36.00 Diethanolamine, tks, wks..lb. |...  .22% ...  .22% 22% 
a > 06 07 06 07 06 07 Dictayjemine, = lb drs, 
Chestnut, clarified tks, wks Ib. - - 0190 .013%4 .0190 ... 01% Bey TO WES - + 5. ib. 70 70 ed 
iV... —.. —.. Diethylamino. Ethanol, i-c 
China Clay, cl, bik mines ton |... 97-60 |; 7-60 17.60 19.50 drs, f.0.b, Wyandotte, frt 95 15 
ween é wean CUO Re Be... ae ing aes “ela 
Chlonne ora et ae 18 25.00 26.00 Diethylesiline, 050 ib acs. 48 . -— - & 
mt. tb. 07 7% 07¥4 08% Diethylcarbonate, com drs lb. ... 25 me .25 oa 25 
on ah nf OES ia ae a Diethylorthotoluidin, drs ..lb. 164 67 164 .67 .64 67 
Lis. tk, a. contract 100 Tb 2°00 1.78 sts Diethylphthalate,, c-l, drs Ib. ... .20 19 -20 19 19% 
Multi, Ang vin, ine, weer or ~ fe tech, drs, 
we *y a ans wall ks cl “si ae mae ae a . ws. 14 
Chloroacetophenone ae iethy _ weol, Gime... Ib 14 15% 114 15% .14% .15% 
weet 3.00 3.50 3.00 350 3.00 3.50 Mono ethyl ether, drs ..lb. (14% .15% .14% .15% .14% «16 
Chlorobenzene, Mono ae . . . . EE se digs eee =e 7... ae 
x scp! 08 06 08 06 08 Mone por ly ether, drs ..lb. .22% .24% .22% .24% .22% .24% 
Chloroform, = d's: . 5 : nn ae: | (REE ee ae ee ae 
dese Ib 20 20 20 21 Diethyiene ate. 50 gal drs 
USP, 25 ib ‘tins cog res eo ee Se Dielye -¥9 Sele ala th 20 24 20 4 20 Ot 
Cilasestedin. coment ao 30 as "20 80 iglyco eee, bbls ....1b. zs 16 cae -16 -16 al 
Chrome, Green, eis Ib. 31 “25 33 “25 21 "25 ran Rig iV eles 6s eres Ib. eee Pe 4 17 Py oe 
Yellow eee Tenn oT 14% 113% 114% 113% 14% Stearate, ies rate hE lb. 4 .22 -22 22 .26 
Chromium Acetate, 8% j y " ‘ Pm pure 25 & 40% 2 
h ’ pure fo 80) 
Chrome, bbls ........ Ib, .07% .08% .07% .08% 053% 100% basis ......... 85 .90 .85 1.05 1.00 1.05 
Pt 240 Ib drs lb. .23 24 ae .24 23 .24 


j A delivered price; * Depends upon point of delivery. 


(FP) Full Priority. 
850 





* These prices were on a delivered basis. 
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SHERWOOD 


REFINING COMPANY, INC. 


Englewood, New Jersey Refinery: Warren, Pa. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Just as Uncle Sam is selecting the best in man 
power, he is also selecting the best in machines 
to back them up. 


Robinson Unique Equipment is selected by his 
Officers for service in the production lines of his 
Arsenals where explosives and kindred essentials 
are manufactured. 





It has been selected because of its sturdy physi- | 
cal construction, its finely balanced operation, its 
high productive capacities and its adaptability 
to many specialized requirements. 

If your lines need 
strengthening and re- 
inforcing for assault 
production — address 
us— well direct our 
Technical Staff to 
your Plans and Train- 
ing Officers. 





Saw Tooth Crusher 


ROBINSON UNIQUE EQUIPMENT 


For Reduction, Grinding, Pulverizing, 
Bolting and Sifting. 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


86 PAINTER STREET 
MUNCY PENNA. 
































A Coagulant for all types of Water Treat- 
ment. Also adaptable for Waste Water 
Treatment. You can save by condi- 
tioning sludge with ferri-floc. Atlanta’s 
Clayton plant uses ferri-floc alone. (No 
lime required to condition this sludge. ) 
Send for free literature, and sample to 
test in your plant. 





TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Ga. Lockland, Ohio 
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PERSON ALIZED TOUCH | 












JAPAN WAX 


Our long years of experience in serving 
consumers of CHEMICALS, DRUGS, 
OILS AND WAXES, and the close per- 
sonal attention we give to every inquiry 
mean for you prices that are right... 
quality the best obtainable . . . and 
delivery when you want it. 


















A telephone call, telegram or letter will 
have our instant attention. 





a, 





H. Hi. ROSENTHAL CO., ING. 


25 EAST 26th STREE = a cprand 4-7500 


Cable address: Rodrug Te 


Chemical Industries 851 













Spot Deliveries 


NICKEL 
SULPHATE 


CAUSTIC POTASH 


SODIUM FLUORIDE 


WHITE HEAVY CALCINED 
MAGNESIA 


BICHROMATES 


WHITE CALCINED MAGNESITE 


ZINC SULPHATE 














































Other Special Products 













Distributors for 


The Rufert Chemical Company 


NICKEL FORMATE 
Also 


NICKEL CATALYST e NICKEL CARBONATE 
NICKEL OXIDE, ETC. 


COLWYN NE: 
















































CHEMICA JR 





















"420 LEXINGTON AVENUE ° NEW YORK, N.Y. 
PHONE LE2-+-9740 






















Chemical Industries 





Dimethy] Phthalate 
Glue, Bone 





Prices 








Current 
Market 


1941 1940 
Low High Low High 





Dimethyl ae drs, 

wks, all’d a .20 
Disssterleuiian, 100 Ib drs Ib. 45 .50 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls Ib. ... 18 
sea WeeesenRd 400 Ib 


Ane ee: Ib, .35 38 
Disireshened, 350 Ib bbls Ib... - 22 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls lb... 18 
Se OO ee Ib. 35 ae 
Diphenylamine yy ae 25 

iphen anidine, 
. drs 4 = <i acy aaleraane Ib, .35 .37 


ad Oi, aby nay = Oil. 
ivi Divi pods, bgs shipmt ton ..- 
fi OT PPE Ib, .053%4 .06% 
Drymet (see sodium metasil- 
icate anhydrous). 2 
Egg Yolk, dom.,200Ib. cases Ib. -95  —--97 
Epsom yy tech, 300 Ib 
bbls.c-l, NY ..... 100 1b, .-- 1.90 
USP, c-l, ~ tae ..100 1b. --- 2.10 


ma. $0 gal d i ‘07-08 
sopropy ga fs ...id. ° ° 
tks, frt all’d Ib ee .06 


Nitrous conc bottles ...lb. <--> -73 


Synthetic, wks, tks ..... lb --- 08 * .08 


Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 


tke: fete 5c os 5 Ib, -07% .08% 
drs, ge i: a > 08% .09% 
99%, tks, frt all’d . 7 08% 
drs, frt all’d . tb 08% 
Acetoacetate, 110 gal drs Ib. ..- 2944 


Benzylaniline, pod Ib drs Ib. .86 .88 
Bromide, tech d Ib. A 
= drs, aol frt 


18% .20 Sars 18% 
45 -50 45 .50 
18 18 19 





35 38 «39 38 
igen -22 22 23 
15% .18 oie 15% 
15 -20 15 -20 
.25 25 32 


35 37 35 37 


48.00 32.00 48.00 


Sing, | SOS 
053% .06% .053% .06% 


60 97 57 -62 
1.90 1.90 2.10 


Sie 
Tee 
08 109 08 09 








Sorat at entire oe Ib, 45 Soe 45 -50 45 -50 
Chloride, 200 Ib drs ....lb. 18 .20 18 .20 18 20 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys ..lb. ... 30 30 artic .30 
Crotonate, drs ......... ig oes 35 ao hee «35 
Formate, drs, frt all’d ..lb. .25 26 25 26 ae .24 
Lactate, drs, wks ...... ae 33% ce 33% 
Oxalate, drs, wks ...... aaa iy +} 25 ee 25 
Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs, 

cg, EE, eS: - 1.00 nom. 1.00 nom. 30 =6.1.00 
Silicate, drs, wks ...... | ae 77 ew Ms nant odd 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60 Ib 
. ae ; 65 .70 65 .70 65 -70 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 ‘gal 
cbys chloro, cont ....lb.  .75 85 75 85 75 85 
Agmhydrous  ..........<. | es to ae 75 af 75 
Dichloride, 50 gal drs, 
SA eee ae -0742 .0693 .0746 .0595 .0694 
Glycol, 50 gal drs, wks. lb. .14%4 .18% .14% .18% .14% .18% 
| a . yi) ere Ck ae 13% 
Mono Buty] Ether, drs, 
whe TEE. 16% .17% .16% gree, 16% .21 
“ie wks eerteee : ee rae 15% 
ond thyl er, dr 
rk " ride iseedy “b, .14%H. 18% 14% 15% 14%. 
. a . IEEE ge er re oe 13% 
hs thy ther Ace- 
_ fa WO. cas tb. 11% 12% 11% 12% 11% cae 
ath ical ek ee = ee 
Mond Met h 
etre a . 1S 16K ASH 16 15% 17 
bag er tes ° *.0 ° a ° 
Oxide, ‘ol Aw Siaeae ib. 50 7 50 55 50 55 
Ethylideneaniline ||| ||| Ib. _,-45 47% 45 47% _|.45 A7% 
Feldspar, blk pottery ....ton 17-00 19.00 17.00 19.00° 17.00 19.00 
Powd, blk wks ........ ton 14.00 17.50 14.00 17.50 14.00 17.50 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crys, 
475 lb bble Y 4 05 —07%H_—«0S = 07%Hs«wOS («OTS 
‘sol, 42° chys ........ lb. -06% .07 06% .07 06% .07 


wien ae unit] --- 4.85 
Acid, Bulk, 6& 5 hae delv 
Norfolk & Baltimore 
basis... , hess ae 


ae #9 98% bes . ton 

ormaldehyde, cel, bbls, 

wie (FP, PC) ....... Ib, -055 .0575 

Fossil Flour .......... 02% .04 

Fullers Earth, blk, mines ton 8-5¢ 15.00 
Imp powd, ¢-l, bgs ton 30.00 40.00 

os saan a wks Ib. --- 15 


Fusel “Oil, 10% impurities Ib. -17% 19% 
Fustic, crystals, 100 Ib 


i a 
Liquid 50°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. -1234 .16 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes lb, 19 21 

G Salt ‘paste, 360 Ib bbls Ib. ..- 45 
Gambier, com 200 lb bgs Ib. .--- 0914 


ingapor b 
ott gapore cubes, a: a 09% 10 
leuiees*s alt, tech, -1, bgs, 
wks* . : . ‘on. 1.05 1.28 
Anhydrous, see Sodium 
Sulfate 
Giue, bone, com grades, c-l 
gs . 15% 18% 
Better grades, c-l, bes lb. «19 .30 


1 + 10; m + 50; * Bbls. are 20c higher. 
FP Full Priority. PC Price Ceiling. 








4.35 4.85 3.10 4.25 


2:75 3.25 2.28 3.50 


32.00 29.00 32.00 29.00 32.00 


02% .04% 02% | cn 

8.50 15.00 5.00 

no prices sts 28. 00 

10 po I 10 - 
.09 ney ‘ 


as 30 aaa 30 
16 19% .16 17% 





a d f 
10% .16 .10% .14 
19 

ae, ae 

06% .09% .06% .07 
08% .11 .08% 10 
95 1.28 95 1.8 


13% .18% .13% .15% 
15 30 15 -23 








December, 
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C t Glycerin, CP 
urren Hydrogen Peroxide 
Current 1941 1940 

Market Low High Low High 

Glycerin (PC) CP, drs ...lb. 18% .14% .19% 12% 
Dynamite, 100 Ib drs .. .Ib. l= 18% : nom. 
Saponification, drs ..... Ib. 12% .09% .20% 09% .13 

sean Le6, dra ........ Ib. 11% 07% «18 07% .08%4 
Gizgory! Bori-Borate, bbls Ib. .40 a 40 see .40 
enoricinoleate, bbls .. .Ib. ae ae .27 
Monostearate, bbls ..... Ib. .30 30 .30 
SS eee Ib. 22 -22 22 
OO ee b, 38 .38 .37 38 
Glyceryl Stearate, bbls ...Ib. 18 18 sé 18 
Glycol Bori-Borate, bbls . .Ib. 22 .22 wats .22 
Putnalate, GO ....ccccs Ib. 38 38 ee 38 
Stearate, drs ......... Ib. -26 26 an 26 

GUMS 

Gum Aloes, Barbadoes .. .Ib. 80 85 80 95 .80 90 
Arabic, amber sorts ... .lb, 17% .18 14 25 08% .15 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs Ib. 33 a 35 45 .28 .36 
ee ae vomwe v's see Ib no prices no prices .27 34 
i. - faa Ib. 21% .22 18 .30 12% .20 


Asphaltum, Barbadoes 
{Manik} 200 lb bgs, 
o.b. be § 


NY 
uae Sumatra, USP, 120° 


lb cases Ib. 
Copal, Congo, 112 Ib bes, 
clean, MINE! % 540-6 o's Ib 
EE ME vee eesves > 
Light amber .......... 
Com. East India 180 » a 3 
acassar pale bold . " 
A err Ib. 
ME. 3 GAC case eee Ib, 
- eee Ib. 
Singapore, Bold ....... Ib. 
ee Eee Ib. 
ed eS en cee ih. 
Capel ‘Ms , re 180-190 Ib 
Loba C hes CeO eEA EES Ib, 
RE Ib 
MA sorts 


EL Seaspeiea.s 5 atuuinc 
... See oe 
: SEARS 
eee Ib. 
Damar metavtn, 136 Ib cases 
| Sa Ont eye 6 Ib, 
Me ic wewtancakescuses Ib, 
Oe cueGesiecdtceceees Ib. 
| PREPS eee Ib. 
PE Moos ae ee eee Ib. 
are eee eg rere moe Ib, 
Mc cuneveuverssndeet Ib. 
“ F ag he eee, Ib, 
ingapore, No. 1 ...... Ib. 
og pelea rte: 1b. 
No. 3 Petateewas veer Ib. 
ee eee Ib. 
(| Set eras Ib, 
SN Glow one cts ie Ib. 
Elemi, cns. c-l .......... Ib. 
_. eaeaar Ib. 
mboge, pipe, cases ..... Ib, 
Powd pei,cases peel eee 
Ghatti, sol, ey Ib. 
Karaya, bbls, bxs, drs Ib. 
Kauri, NY 


Brows XXX, cases ... Ib. 


Z sebecinesen ~ 
ME geese eee coe Ib. 
| _ ENE eae Ib. 
| >: GRR ate Ib, 
St ee ere > Ib, 
MP Bisa wcec heeds Ib. 
EEE ied ccs Shy Ib, 
Kimo, tite .......2... ee 
Mastic ah eee Ib. 
Sandarac, prime fT = 200 
Ib bes & 300 Ib cks 
Senegal, picked —_ ; ip. 
Sorts ’ Ib. 
Thus, bbls . . 280 Ibs. 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases Ib. 
ES Hoa ee aee aus Ib, 
1S eS eee ib 
Deere Ib. 


Hematine crystals,400 Ib bbis Ib. 
a. 25%, 600 Ib bbls. 


tks 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs. wks iby 
Hexane, normal 60-70° C. 
Group 3, tks =. «eo 
Hezametbylenetetramine, 
powd, crs (FP) - 
Hexy] Acetate, secondary, 
= v, drs 


ee es 


b. 
Hoof’ Meal, f.0.b. Chicago unit 


Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
140 Ib ebys__........... Ib. 


(FP) Full Priority. 


December, ’41: XLIX, 7 


04 


05% .02% .10% 


Ys 
00 36.50 29.00 36.50 


15 12 35 «ia aS 
6 28 19 28 17 24 

49% 49% , 49% 

12% 12% .11% .12% 
17 17 ae 17 

17% .12% .17% 12% .15% 
11% .06% .11% .06% «.09 

7 05% .07 043% .06% 

13% .10% .13% .10% .14% 

22% .153% .22% .145% .17% 

12% .08% .12% .08% .09% 

7 05% .07 04% .06% 

17% 1 17% cl 113% 

14 13% 14 13% .16% 
14% .11% .14% .11% = .16 

13% .11% 13 11% 14% 

12% .10 12% .06% .1214 

10% .07% .10% .07% .13% 

22% .15% .22% .15% .18% 

12% .10 12% .08% .10% 

17% 14% 17% .14% .16% 

18% .12% .18% .10% 13% 

19% .13% .19% .13% .16% 

35% .21% .35% .21% .22% 

34% .20% .34% .20% .21% 

28% .14% .28% «155% .15% 

25% .13% .25% .13% .13% 

28% .15% .28% .13% .14% 

255% .12% .25% .12% .13% 

18% .10 183% .10 10% 

13% .08 13% 08  .08% 

30% .16% .30% .165%% .19% 

25% .12% .25% .12% .15% 
12% .07% .12% .07% = «.09 

3336 il 23% .11 12% 
3 .07% 13 07% .09 

17% 09% 17% 09% 10% 

08% .08% 08% .10% .11% 

08% .09% 06% .09% .06% .06% 
5 .00 95 1.00 .70 75 
105 1.16 i165 1.10 75 80 
15 11 1 11 15 
14 33 14 33 14 Pe 
.60 .60 ees -60 
38 38 are 38 
.28 .28 ee .28 
.24 -24 ees .24 

18% 18% ... 18% 
61 61 a 61 
41 41 ate at 
.24 24 ae 24 

; aaa Sy: on 17% 
‘no prices noprices 2.00 4.50 
2.85 3.00 1.50 3.00 85 2.50 
92 95 -50 95 35 .37 
- .30 ee 30 sels 30 
13 13 ae 13 
16.50 15.00 15.25 


1.10 0 10 
06% .07% .03% 
.24 

03% .03% 
02% 

23 23 

11 0934 


32 33 32 
13 13% = «413 
12 , 

3.00 3.05 2.65 


-16 18% = =.16 
(PC) Price Control. 


33 32 33 
13% 13 13% 
12 12 

3.05 2.00 3.15 

18% .16% .20 
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@ PRIME VIRGIN MERCURY 
@ REDISTILLED MERCURY 
@ CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 
@ WILSON’S MIXTURE BLUE 
@ MERCURY OXIDES (Yellow and Red) 
@ MERCURIC IODIDE RED 
@ MERCURIC NITRATE 
@ PHENYL MERCURY COMPOUNDS 
@ WHITE PRECIPITATE 
@ MERCURY CYANIDE 
@ CALOMEL 


BOK eneetete, 
“SO *, 
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> A | Saal 
MURIATE OF POTASH 


Stocks carried in principal cities of United States 
olate Mi Gtelalelere) 


AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 
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Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride 








Pri 
Methanol rices 
Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High 
Hydroxylamine Hydro- 

Se ee ae Ib. 3.15 : 3.35 3.35 
Hypernic, Bags, No.1 ....lb. ... -42 .40 42 Ase : 
Indigo, Bengal, bbls ..... ms: 234 (2.20. 1663. 220'> 2663... 2567 

Synthetic, liquid ...... Ib. 164% .19 16% 19 16% .19 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars..lb. .. 2.00 a soo . 1.75 .50 
Irish Moss, ord, bales lb. .30 31 By." 31 15 28 

Bleached, prime, bales. Ib. (45 .46 32 46 28 35 
Iron Acetate Liq. 17°, bbls ’ 

delv 3 tb .03 04 208°: IR 28 .04 

Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 

Nitrate, coml, bbls. 100 lb. 3.50 4.00 3.50 4.00 2.75 4.00 
Isobutyl Carbinol(128-132° C) 

drs, frt all’d ..... ry % 23%, .22% .23% .22% = «.34 

ae Sk Ib. 21%... 21% 21% .32 
Isopropyl Acetate, tks, frt 

all’ ree ers Ib. 07% .06% 07% .05% .06% 

drs, frt all’d, c-l Ib. 08% 007% 08% .06% .07% 

Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 

Keiselguhr, dom bags, c-l, 

Pacific Coast . ton 22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 22.00 35.00 
Lead Acetate, f.o.b. NY, bbls, 

White, broken ....... Ib, .12 Pe ae | 12% : sii 

og re Ib. 12 12% =«11 12% é 11 

OPN 6k verve dean Ib, .12% .13% .11% .13% ; 11 

PONG TIE & oocecicsies m 2295 15%. ..35Q- 19% i... 11 

Arsenate, East, dra ..... Ib. .09 sud .09 ep! 08% .11 
Linoleate, solid, bbls Ib. 19 19 5 Oe 19 
Metal, c-l, NY (FP) 100 lb. 5.85 5.90 5.70 5.90 4.90 5.70 
Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls, wks lb. 11 14 ll 14 11 .14 
Oleate, bbis oo. OS 2 18% .20 18% .20 

Red, dry, 95% PbsQ,, 

delv . inesete eee Ib. we 08% .08 083% .07% .0815 

97% PbsO,, dely Ib. oe 086 .084 .086 .0765 .0848 

98% PbsQ,, dely ....Ib. .0885 .0865 .0865 0885 .08 .0865 

Resinate, fused, bbls ...1b. = 09% 09% .16% ... 16% 
Stearate, bbls. ....... Ib. 25 ae 25 -26 
Titanate, bbls, e-l, f.0.b. 

wks, frt all’d .. . Ib. 10% 10% .10 10% 

White, 500 Ib bbls, wks, Ib. 07% 07% .07 07% 

Basic sulfate, 500 Ib bbls, 

wks yete .07 06% .07 06% .06% 
Lime, chemical quicklime, 

f.o.b. wks, bulk ....ton 7.00 13.00 7.00 13.00 7.00 13.00 

Hydrated, f.o.b. wks .ton 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 8.50 16.00 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
Lime, sulfur, dealers, tke gal, .07% .08% .. 07% 007% .11% 

drs... aus .10 14 .10 14 me | .16 
Linseed Meal, bgs too 31.00 23.00 32.50 23.50 37.00 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls Ib. .0760 .07 .0760 .06% .07% 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 

ey, G6 ..... 3 Ib. .0385 .0385 036 

bbls ten a a ae Ib. .0410 i 0410 .03% .03 

Titanated, bgs ...... Ib. 05%... 05% 05% 

bbls Ib. 05% .. 05% 05% 
Logwood, 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 13 10% .13 10% .12% 

Solid, 50 Ib boxes Ib. : 22 16% .22 16% .20% 
Madder, Dutch m . sae .25 .22 .25 .22 
Magnesite, calc, 500 Ib bbls ton 72.00 80.00 65.00 80.00 58.00 70.00 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 

Chk. Was 375 ~y _ — = 

oride e, Ib bbls, 

ce-l, wks ton 32.00 32.00 32.00 42.00 

Oxide, cale tech, heavy 

bbls, frt all’d Ib. 26 26 8 8©6.25— 30 

Light bbls above basis Ib. 26 -26 -20 .26 

USP Heavy, bbls, above 

basis ey hak -26 er .26 25 .30 

Palmitate, bbls Ib. .83 nom 33 83 .33 nom. 

Silicofluoride, bbls <i Sa 25 | igs BG 11% 

Stearate, bbls ..........JbR  ... at 23 31 23 27 
Manganese, acetate, drs Ib. ... .26% : .26% .26% 

Rorate 39% 200 Ib bbis th 15 16 15 -16 15 16 

Chloride, bbls .......... 14 nom. a 14 ge ese 

Dioxide, tech (peroxide) 

paper bgs, c-l ....... Om 5.3: Fhe 71.50 62.50 70.00 

Hydrate, bbis —.. a so ae 82 

Linoleate, liq, drs... Ib, 118 19% .18 19% .18 .19% 

solid, precip, bbls ....lb, _.. 19 se 19 ae 19 

Resinate, tuseu. boils ib, .08%% .08% .08% .08% .08% .08% 

precip, dre a 2 12 12 

Sulfate, tech, anhyd, 90- 

95%, 550 lb drs ..... Ib 110% .11% .10%. 11% .08 09% 
Mangrove, 55% , 400 Ib bbis Ib. 

ey ee ton 37.00 38.00 34.00 38.00 30.00 39.50 
Mannitol, pure cryst,cs, wks iv ; 85 85 90 90 =1.00 

commercial grd, 250 |b 
bbls Ib 40 35 45 38 .50 
Marble Flour, blk ton 12.50 14.50 12.00 14.50 12.00 14.00 
Mercury ch!oride(Calomel) Ib 2.95 2.70 2.95 2.45 2.95 
Mercury metal 76 tb. flaska202.00 204.00 167.00 204.00 163.00 228.50 

Mesityl Oxide, f.o.b. dest., 
tks ee ; Ib. 10% .10% .15 85 

drs, c-l ee Ib. 11% 11% = .16 -16 

“re ee Ib, 12 12 ‘ae 16% 
Meta-nitro-aniline Ib. .67 .69 67 69 .67 .69 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 

b bbls 1.05 1.10 12.05 1.10 1.05 1.40 
Meta-phenylene diamine 300 

Ib bbls Ib. 65 .65 65 
Meta-toluene-diamine 300 Ib 

bbls Ib. 70 65 .70 65 .67 
Methanol, denat erd drs, 

e-l frt all’d (FP)(PC)gal, 60 60 .40 

tks, frt all’d gal. -60 -60 .40 


(FP) Full Priority. 
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Methanol, Pure 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Current 





Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low’ High 





Methanol (continued): 


Pure, drs, c-l, frt all’d gal. ... 55% .35% 55% .35 .38 
A eer eae ga or .50 .30 -50 30 33 
cy, ie eee eae gal 52 29 52 28 31 
ey eee ere eer a gal 51 30 51 29 32 
Methyl ent tech tks, 
de COCR? . 06 .07 .06 .07 .06 07 
55 gal jars, beeen im 12% .07 12% = .07 .08 
C.F. 99%. re delv lb. .09% .10% .09% .10% .09% .10% 
55 pa os delv ...... lb. 112 086613 0H FS 105K.—«CG 
Acetone, frt all’d, drs gal. p |’... 81 37% «81 41 .44 
tks, frt all’d ...... SS ee 7S aoa a5 cae 39 
Synthetic, frt, all’d, 
east of waened M., 
= ns ahd’ ae io. SI 37% «51 .36 a 
a a. @Rks p . E ; 
West'ol Bucks i, arate 43 32 43 32 
frt all’d, drs . Bal P |. 53% 41% 53% 41% 48 
tks, frt all’d gal. p <7. "4534 135 45% 35 = 645% 
——— ee i er 83 oh ips 83 
uty etone, tks ...... e 4 ne pt 
a ae al Ib. lots, * is 10% ... ‘10% “sn 
rt al West 5% 4 ee = soo .70 
less than 100 Ibs. f.o.b, - 0s , 
wks > ae pee Ce 6G) aS 
Chloride, 90 Ib. cyl .32 .40 .32 40 .32 .40 
Ethyl Ketone, tks, ‘rt all’d ib eo 07% .06 07% .05% .06 
50 gal drs, frt all’d,c-l Ib, ||, 08% .07 08% 06% 07% 
Formate, drs, frt all’d . Ib. ae 89 Ae .89 ‘ 89 
Hexyl, Ketone, pure, aut, ... 60 : .60 Ra yi .60 
Lactate, drs, frt all’d .. Ib. Kae .70 .70 .80 pe .80 
Mica, dry grd, bgs, wks ..ton |. 30.00 ... 30.00 ... 30.00 
Michler’s Ketone, kgs ....1b, <1. 2,50 |... 2.50 woe.) eee 


Mixed Amylnaphthalenes 
— ref., l-c-l, drs, f.0.b. 


We been eeeinw ees eas e wer 16 16 D>, 
RINNE ioe Sein eave ale oes | er 14 -14 15 acs : 
Monoamylamine,c-l,drs,wks lb.  ... .50 .50 .52 ees 52 
Icl, drs, wks im 53 eee 55 ae 55 
MonoamyI!naphthalene, l-c- -l, 
iT ae Og |) re ‘Ib. we ahZ sk7 .20 
Monobutylamine, drs Ss aoe one PF j 
Ceo o.c os cack ead Ib. .40 40 50 
oe eee b. .48 48 48 
Monochlorobenzene, see ‘‘C’”’ 
Monoethanolamine,tks,wks, lb. |. , .23 rae .23 Re .23 
Monoethylamine (100% basis) 
lel; te; foie Wee. 6... Ws =... 35 wa .65 sate 65 
Monomethylamine, drs, frt 
all’d, E. Mississippi, c-l lb. .., 65 one .65 Po 65 
—a tb 
1 BB cs wiles a's o.. Be x ¥ 4.00 3.75 4.00 
—* drs 55 gal, — - i 
siete Sidare comes Opera Wert 0 ae ee wee ae .75 
My R= 25%, liq bbls lb. no prices no prices No prices 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes Ib. no prices no prices ne prices 
PUNT codon se se ee boon no prices 35.00 48.00 28.50 40.00 
LN See err ee rr no prices 28.00 39.00 23.00 34.00 


Naphtha, v.m.&p. idiiiiieas 
see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, water- 


WHOS Gite cscs sate gas ae \ eer ee .27 
oS ee ae See 31 ne 31 Pr 9 | .32 
Naphthalene, dom, crude Gos. 
WR oils ea Baik 5 th. @ 250 2:75 Bas. 37S 22S 225 
imported, cif, bes ... Ib. no prices no prices 3.00 
Balls, flakes, pks | ne .08 06% .08 06% .07% 
Balls, ref’d "bhts, wks a ee .08 .07 .08 06% .07 
Flakes, re’d, bbls, wks | Ib. Ps 08 .07 08 06% .07 


Nickel Carbonate, bbls ...1b. .36 36% .36 36% .36 36% 
Chloride, bbls ; 4 - .20 
Metal ingot ........... Ib 135 «= 036 (iw 84S 
Oxide, 100 ib kgs; NY -Jb. .3§ .98. 38 38. .35 «<38 
Salt, 400 lb bbls, NY ..1b.  ,13 ‘ 

Nicotine, sulfate, 40% Jo, ars, 


55 tb ” ee rere Bb. aes ‘ee Gee > ee .70 
Witre: Cake; BYE.» oc c+. acc MOG ke TRO ks “1S 
Nitrobenzene redistilled, i000 

4 oe ea Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 10 
ee Le een Ib. .07 .07 07 


Nitrocellaicee, c-l, Icl, wks Ib. (20 .29 .20 .29 .20 ~~ .29 
Nitrogen Sol. 4514% ammon, 
f.o.b. Atlantic & Gulf ports, 


tks, unit ton, N basis ia pe) 1.2158 P 1.2158 
Nitrogenous Mat’l haat unit no prices no prices 2.20 2.60 
dom, Eastern ‘wks . —_ 2.25 3.00 2.20 3.00 2.20 2.90 
dom, Western wks . 2.25 nom. 1.75 2.25 1.95 2.00 
Nitronaphthalene, 350 Ibbbis Ib .24 25 .24 «25 .24 .25 
Nutgalls Alleppo, bes . | ar Yj -28 -26 .29 -28 .30 
—" Extract, 25%, bbls Ib, .03% .033% .03% .03% .03% .03% 
OE oy SNe i: ae 0 02% «03 end 02% 
Octy! ‘Ani tks. wke <.1b. .. 5 - 15 
Orange Mineral, 1100 lb ~ % 
Pere Per ne ay 829% 23 11% .10 13% 
Orthoaminophenol, 50lbkgs lb. 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 


Ortho amyl] phenol, I-c-l, drs, 

OE rr a | re 45 aS 25 wen nie 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs lb... .70 Lak .70 .70 74 
Orthochlorophenol, drs | a 32 oe ° ee : 
Orthocresol, 30.4°, drs, wks lb. .17 17% = .16 17% = .16 16% 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 


Ib drs Ib. .06 .07% .06 .07% .06 07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
re; WES. os eeseees Ib. 115 18 a5 18 15 18 





a Country is divided in 4 zones, prices warying by zone; p Country is 
divided into 4 zones. Also see footnote sad above; q Naphthalene 
quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S. Phila., or N. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 


Wa. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 2-3100 Cable: Graylime 


Acetic Acid—Acetate of Lime 

Acetate of Soda 

Acetone C. P. 
Butyl Alcohol— Butyl Acetate 

Methanol— Methyl Acetone 
Formaldehyde P 
Denatured Alcohol 
Turpentine 
Rosin 


Phenol U. S. P. 


Benzol 


Toluol 
Xylol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 


Magnesium Oxide 
Precipitated Chalk 








Anti-Freeze— Methanol and Alcohol 


SW bP Jel OR 


CRUDE 991% PURE 


Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 
We respectfully solicit your inquiries 


MINES —Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. 
JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC. 


SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

































































Since 1885 GRUENDLER All Purpose 
HAMMER CRUSHERS AND PULVERIZERS 


Lifetime Construction 
7 


Full Capacity 





CROSS SECTION 
CUT-A-WAY VIEW 
OF THE NEWEST 


7 
GRUENDLER Minimum Power 
HEAVY DUTY 
SWING HAMMER Uninterrupted 
Service and 
CRUSHER 


Lowest Upkeep 


BUILT IN MANY SIZES AND TYPES TO MEET SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 
Allow our Engineers to be 
of assistance to your 
Industry No obligation. 
WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGS and GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZING CO. 
SPECIFIC ATIONS. 2911-19 N. Market St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Orthonitroparachlorphenol ° 
Pitch, Coaltar P rtces 


Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High 
sale = “a arachlorphenol, 
$eoppencee pitty ae ee! aks 
Orthontropheh, 350 Ib 


iiuattiocdn ect hine Gists Ib, .85 -90 85 90 85 -90 


























SE" ~ ip teammates: ie i Ee 0 ee ee 
Orthotoluidine; 350 Ib bbls, 
‘ ” Sitapemeclgeesba aang ee. eee es ee 
A DISPERSING AGENT neutral in re- Osage Orange, eryst, bbls Ibe <2. 23 BBB 21 
. ° Paraffin, wid mwMitn -° Athi pm 
action..undergoes no hydrolysis upon a -_ . an >) a ie aie 
128-1329 Mi P PNR. Ib. 057 10595 057 0598 37, 0705 
dilution with water. * DISPERSES eta 
. ‘ 55-110 gal drs, wks ..Ib. 1... 12 .10 12 10 11% 
clearly in water, perfume bases higher Ao, ee 
* e Amiachydrociiodide, 100 1 
phenolics, and other water insoluble Pepa orcas Ib. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
Aminophensl = lb kgs = ae = oes = pia ps 
H H H orophenol, drs Ae roe P a ‘ 
organic derivatives. Dichlorobenzine 200 Ib drs, 
, rls cic arg . «2. 2 2 ww 2 
w ma , drs, 
= tg: Ie Ib, 23 24 123 24S 34S 
— ee es ee ae Se oe 
. Nitroaniline, 300 Ib bbls, 
A quality product unequalled for use - pagnameiba cleo . . Baas 2 a a 
S 7 es a Nitrochlorobenzene, 1200 1s 15 1S 16 
in the manufacture of insecticides, dis- lb drs, wks ......... ie ee 
a: “> “yaaaenanensiciies 300 1 2.75 285 2.75 285 275 2.85 
infectants, bath oils, liquid soaps, etc. oa ee a a 
os rem 120 
Sb onhrieempeibe lb. 92 .94 92 .94 92 94 
pNittotoluene, —— ae .30 Per .30 oe .30 
BornNE SCRYMSER COMPANY "oh gem. ; ” Ss: 1b, 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
Lo eee: i ae a ae 
‘ tks, whe ccAisciie dit a: Ee ay a ae 
oluenesulronchioride 
ELIZABETH NEW JERSEY Ib bbls, wks ......... Ib, .20 ea 2 2 .20 Be 
_ Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls, 
ha a tind seer a yo) SR cw a ae ae 
Revise Green, ogee a Ib. .24 .26 -23 .25 -23 -26 
entane, norma 
I ac asks pa. - i is 
drs, gronp 3 r Phi one od. 11% = .16 11% = .16 11% .16 
Porbiacetieiona, 10 Ib Pg 
. frt all’d vik ator 08 08% .08 .08% .08  .08% 
etrolatum, dark am 
hee: . 1c. 03% 02% «03% _-=—-«.02%4_—-.05 
White, lily, bbls ...... Ib. ... 105% .04% .05% .04% .08% 
White, snow, bbls .....lb.  ... 06% .05% .06% .05% .09% 
Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, 
SPOUSE oi kc s on ae ER xs 13% 
drs, group 3 ......... Soe , ae 14% .14% .25% 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Cleaners naphthas, group 


Ce: ee, ree gal. .07% ... .07 07% .06% .07 
East Coast, tks, wks cal. o1036 <4 10 10% .09 10% 
Lacquer diluents, tks 
se ee Me caer ee gal. Sua Py | 09% “ab pis on 
rou eer gal, .07 .08 061 081 F R 
CUM ARABIC Naphtha, V.M.P., East om 
tks, wks ......... = «4... 2 2. ae 2 


Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. Lah J i .06 07 
; Powralgien’ thinner, 43- 47, 07% - ries “ " 
East, tks, wks gal. 


(INDIAN GUM) 


.08 .09 -08 09% .08% .09% 
Group 3, tks, wks... gal. sone “vs 05 .07 ‘05% 07 
Rubber Solvents, stand 
BS gerd, oi ~ ag : wl. oe 10% .09% .10% .09% .10 
3 roup 3, tks, wks ...ga é 3 .07 06 -07 
GUM TRAGACANTH : Stoddard Solvents, East, ee a 07% % 4 
tks, wks 


~ Gongs cacaal WM eh OR ee 
LOCUST BEAN GUM Phenol, st ie lb des ....B. ‘je Se ae 4 


tks wks Z hp 7 ti 
Ge EE) 60:0s00.0.4% a : 2 
see og ‘waren. a. - 
1 _ Seer : i ie fs a SS 
MENTHOL CRYSTALS Phenyl Chloride, dea < 20 MSc MSM 
P.) Phenylhydrazine Hydro- 
(U.S.P. chloride, com ........ i I a 
Phloroglucinol, tech, tins ..lb. 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 
J AP AN W AX eR Ib. 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
0% ee ec ues ont ton 2.30 2.40 2.15 2.40 1.85 1.90 
, : PROD osc aches ton 3.75 300 2.50 3.00 2.15 32.35 
i Se Florida Pebble, 68% basis ton ee eee OC ae Ae Os a 
SSS itanceenncen emi Se 75-74% basis ....... ton 2.75 3.00 ... 2.90 3.00 3.85 
: : : ; SE = Tennessee, 72% basis ..ton ... 5.00 4.50 5.00 <0. 50 
Shs Phosphorus Oxychloride 175 
p A UL 7 D UJ Wi ~ 2 [ 3 (0 INC Ib. cyl (FP) ........ . -<— ££ 2 oS. we a 
; “ , Red, ha oC eo ~ .40 44 4 < = 44 
oe esquisulfide, 1 cs .lb, 38 42 38 4 .38 44 
B2 T. NEWYORK N.Y “SARNOVER : Trichloride, cyl ........ tb. as) | 6 a SES CSS 
WALL ST..NE Pai Yellow, 110 ib cs, wks Ib. 118 120 118 (20 118 20 
Representative: : Phthalic Anhydride, 100 lb 
i  DeLAMAR & & 160 LLINOIS ST oe i Ne ee Ib, 114% .15% .14% .15% 1.14% .15% 
“ities ’ Pine Oil, 55 gal drs or bbls 
NEW ENGLAND: P.A.-HOUGH N,INC., BOSTON, MA : Destructive ___ SEER ms my cy “ 53 -56 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST Steam dist wat wh bbls ‘—_ 6 





5 .59 
Pitch Hardwood, wks ...ton 23.75 24. 00 23. 7 24. 00 23. 78 24.00 
Coaltar, bbls, wks ....tom 19.00 22.00 19.00 22.00 eS 19.00 
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« ’ Pitch, Burgundy 
Current wd 
h Current 1941 1940 
gh Market Low High Low High 
Pitch (continued) ‘ 
Burgundy,dom,bbls,wks Ib. .05% .06 .06 06% .05% .06% 
i. eee ere Ib. no prices no prices no prices 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
in Gums’ Section, 
ge en bbl. 6.75 7.00 6.00 7.00 6.00 6.50 
Polyamylnaphthalene, 1-c-l, 
Gxt, EG Wes i ccsc cas. Bsns -25 25 .30 ida 
Potash, Caustic, wks, sol ..lb .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
SE ae aes ; 07 xen .07 .07 07% 
95 ONG MO 6a. 5 + Ib, 02% 02% 02% .03% 
05 Manure Salts, Dom ; 
55 30% basis, blk ..... unit -60 -60 534% .58% 
Potassium Abietate, bbls . .1b. -08 .08 .08 09 
% Acetate, tech, bbls, delv Ib. -28 26 .28 — 26 
cad Bicarbonate, ‘USP, 320 Ib 
TNs Sn cui shai 4a 8 b .14 14 Ph 18 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 
as?) Ib. 09% ... 08% .09% .08% .09% 
Binoxalate, 30 lb bbls ..1b. ae 23 23 aes 23 
Bisulfate, 100 Ib kgs ...1b. 15% .18 15% .18 15% .18 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc 800 
: RAS ee 06% .06 06% .06% .06% .07 
i a, | eae iby . 0275 0275 .0275 .03 
TR See oy ok lb, 03 03% .03 03% = .03 03% 
Chlorate crys, 112 Ib kgs, 
| WEECHE SD scavses sees lb, mom 41 11 10% = .13 
ee a Ib, .12 14% .12 14% .12 14% 
BOWEL EEE. olcucikeeces Ib, .093%4 .10 09% .10 10 12% 
Chloride, crys, bbls ....1b. v8 nom. 04 .08 .04 04% 
Chromate, kgs (FP) “Ib. “a 24 4 «(.27—ts«284 27 
oe eae 5S aS «55 75 
Iodide, 250 lb bbls ..... 25 -12e@ is tae 1.35 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb bbls ib 18 .20 18 al 13 19 
Muriate, bgs, dom, blk unit .56 -58 53% .58 53% 
: Se Ne | eee Ib. .28 30 25 .30 25 26 
Perchlorate, kgs, 
<8) pean Ib, .09% .11 .09% .11 109% 11 
) Permanganate, USP, crys, 
500 & 1000 lb drs, - 
ns ae Ib. .20% .21 19% .21 18% .20% 
Prussiate, red, bbls ....1b. no prices no prices 38 45 
Yellow,  yeedeoge Ib. 19 16 19 15 18 
Sulfate, 90% basis, bgs ton 36.25 36.25 34.25 36.25 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb 
e (BRS: . \” 2) OS GRINS) Set neue set One 2m 40 -40 .40 45 
) Pot « Mag Sulfate, 48% basis 
ee ete Ee ton .. 26.00 26.00 27.00 24.75 27.00 
i ae’ group 3, tks ....lb. .033% .04 03% .04 .03 04% 
) Putty, com’l, tubs ....100 Ib. ‘ 3.15 Se 3.15 mea 6.00 
Linseed Oil, kgs ...100 lb. 5.00 5.00 4.50 
VM Pyrethrum, conc liq: 
2.4% pyrethrins, drs, ” 
"gp paronediyges 4.25 4.45 440 4.95 4.75 7.50 
37 3.6% pyrethrins, drs, ft. 
Ya all’d gal. 6.45 6.60 7.20 7.20 11.00 
Flowers, coarse, eel «3 
1% bes sie 21 22 .20 25 .23 .36 
Ys Fine powd, bbls .....1b. 22 29 .21 26 .25 37 
Pyridine, denat, 50 gal drs gal. 1.71 arabe 4:73 1,71 
Refined, drs Ib. 48 48 51 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic’ 5 
] ports, blk _. unit no prices no prices 12 13 
1% Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins lb, 2.15 2.40 2.15 2.40 2.15 2.40 
Quebracho, 35% liq tks ..lb. ..- 05% 03% .05% .034 .03% 
) P 450 lb bbls, c-l lb .05 04% .05 .04 04% 
— 63%, 100 Ib bales 
Ks se eo 04% 04% .04%4 .04% 
) 0 Clarified, 64% bales | Ib. 05 05 05% .04% .05% 
uercitron, 4 i 
Ys oe ai 08% .09% .08% .09% .08% .09% 
4, Solid, drs Ib, -11 16% .11 16% .10 16% 
4 R Salt,’ 250 lb bbis, wis Ib. 55 _ «~ 2 
Resorcinol, tech cans .....1b, -68 74 6 74 75 . 
) Rochelle Salt, cryst ..... Ib. -43% --- 32% .43% .22% .29% 
7% Powd, bbls .. Ib, -42% ... 31% 42% .21% .28% 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal, --- -48 40 50 oes 50 
3 Second ram ........... gal, -50 42 56 52 HY 
6% Third run, drs gal. 54 46 57 56 5 
134, Rosins 600 Ib bbls, 100 Ib soit 
2 ee ee 3.47 2.06 3.47 1.80 2.45 
; baer dupe 3.50 2.08 3.50 1.87 2.48 
7 | ee ee were 3.50 2.07 3.50 1.95 2.51 
areas aan eee hy Riise 3.50 2.08 3.50 2.10 2.51 
") ti 8 lah eS a EN a 3.40 2.18 3.40 2.10 2.48 
0 MR A ci Ad ta ea 3.42 2.27 3.42 2.10 2.48 
1} : PG eae at bate tae 3.44 2.26 3.44 2.10 2.54 
Mh eins te ee 3.52 236 -352 2.42 (2.25 
‘ ec EP eN CeCe CRY URED 3.59 2.38 3.59 2.20 2.81 
5 eR ee ie Pe 562 347 3:62 —-2:39 28S 
5 WG tea 3.82 2.79 3.82 2.68 3.17 
5 ee ee 3.85 3.05 3.85 3.00 3.40 
0 > APRs eit ges pene $55 $10 440 - ... 
‘ — Gum, Savannah (280 
4 ie ea 286 1.31 2.92 1.15 1.80 
4 Be rs 4 it ee SES) 2.86 1.51 2.96 1.22 1.83 
8 E SES IER NMI RR ers 2.86 1.60 2.96 1.30 1.86 
0 Be ae ato REE Ree 2.86 1.62 2.96 1.45 1.86 
| RG et Met 2.86 1.60 2.96 1.45 1.83 
5% Mi der cuesesena Bacees 5 278. 1.63 297 445° 183 
| O.uites dae eaennene 280 ... 2.98 1.45 1.89 
6 RR A ee ae a 2.89 1.84 3.00 1.47 2.10 
4 M rr rT eer ee 2.94 2.01 3.03 1.55 2.16 
0 ” Spot price is %c higher. ** Jan. 24, 1941, high and low based on 280 
Ib. unit. 
(FP) Full Priority. 
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-‘Reri! | ~~ MOISTURE 
CONTROL | 


with the 


DIETERT | 
MOISTURE 
TELLER 


The Dietert Moisture Teller de 
termines moisture content accu- 
rately and rapidly by forcing elec- 
trically heated air 
through the test | 
sample. The dry- | 
ing temperature | 
may be controlled | 
closely with a 
thermo _ regulator. 
Cost of operation 
For plant and laboratory use in the is very low. Used 
chemical, ceramic, food, foundry, paper, by many of the 
pulp, rubber, salt, sugar, textile and largest chemical 


tobacco industries. and allied industry 
plants. 


Send TODAY for full information 
HARRY W. DIETERT CO. | 


9330 G Roselawn Ave. Detroit, —e 









































foote 


Manganese Dioxide 





Loading manganese ore at Santiago 


Standard grades of domestic and foreign ores 


Battery * Chemical * Welding 
Varnish * Ceramic 


Foote Mineral Company 


1603 Summer St., Phila., Penna. 
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i. 


ISOPROPYL 
ETHER 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
TANK CAR QUANTITIES 








Selling Agents for 
SHELL CHEMICAL CO. 


R-W:G 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Oldbury 
Electro-Chemical 


Com pany 


PHOS 


PHORIC (U.S.P.) ACID 


OXYCHLORIDE 


PHOSPHORUS PENTACHLORIDE 
e 
PENTASULFIDE 
& 


PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 


PHOSPHORUS 


PHOSPHORUS 





Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 
New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 
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Rosins P my 
Sodium Pyrophosphate rices 
Current 1941 40 
Market Low High Low’ High 
sins ° 
aati: Dominic ape ae 3.02 2.65 3.03 1.70 2.20 
RES Sea er ee Sie 2.76 3.21 2.03 aide 
a se es er 3.25 2.96 3.46 4.29 2.75 
x 325 2.96 3.40 2.35 ro fe 
Rosin, Wood, c-l, FF grade, NY 2.00 1.40 2.00 1.40 1.54 
Rotten Stone, bgs mines ton 28. $9 37.50 25.50 37.50 25.50 37.50 
Imported, lump, bbls Ib. no prices no prices .14 
Powdered, bbls : Ib. no prices no prices 08% 10 
Sago Flour, 150 Ib begs tb. .04% .05% .03% .05% .04 044% 
Sal Soda, bbls wks 100 lb... 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Salt Cake, 94- ratoal e-l, bulk 

wks ; = 15.00 13.00 17.00 17.00 

Chrome, c- ny wks on 16.00 16.00 11.00 16.00 
Saltpetre, gran, 450-500 Ib 

_\" age aes Ib. .081 .076 Get Oi 28 
Cet TB oad ac iwencs Ib. .091 .086 .091 .081 08% 
Powd, bbls ....... Ib. .091 .086 -091 081 10 

Satin, White, pulp, 550 Ib 
bbls eae \e 01% 01% 01% 01% 01% .01% 
Schaeffer’s Salt, ee... iP 46 46 .46 48 
Shellac, Bone dry, bbls . ‘Ib. s 39 .40 .26 .40 .23 27 
Garnet, RE a. 35 .36 20 .36 18% -.23 
Superfine, bgs ........ tb. we 433 .34 16% .34 14% .20% 
= oreo lb. s 32 33 16 33 o 19% 
Silver Nitrate, vials .... oz. : 26% .24 26% 263 7% 
Slate Flour, bes, wks ton 9.00 1000 900 10.00 9.00 10. 00 
Soda Ash, 58% a bes, 

e-l, wks 100 lb... 1.10 ‘ 1.10 1,10 
58% light, bgs .... 100 Ib. 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 

Wt 4) ka hos 86 100 lb 90 90 90 

cag bgs 100 lb. 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 

bbls er Mew.  ... Hse --955 T4555 4S 
Caustic, 76% ernd & oon 

drs 100 Ib. 2.70 2.70 2.70 
76% solid, drs 100 Ib. 2.30 2.30 2.30 
Liquid sellers, tks ..100 lb. 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.97% 

SODIUM 
Sodium Abietate, drs ..... Ib. ai abi Ba | 
Acetate, 60% tech, gran, 
ge flake, 450 lb bbls 
Ib. 04% = .05 .04 .06 .04 -05 

90%. bbls, 275 Ib delv Ib. .06% .07 .06 .07 06 06% 

anhyd, drs, delv ..... lb. .08% .10 08% .10 08% .10 
po Se eres ; .70 .39 70 39 .96 
Antimoniate, bbls ...... -~ iS 15% .14 15% .14% 15 
ee: ee b. .08 Bs .07 083% .07 08% 
Arsenite, liq, drs .....gal. ... .35 we 5 ; 635 

Dry, gray, drs, wks . 1b. a 06% .06% .09% .06% .09% 
Benzoate, USP kgs Ib. .46 .50 0 46 52 
Bicarb, powd, 400 Ib bbl, 

| Re ee: 100 1.70 E70 . 5.70 . 2:85 
Bichromate, 500 Ib cks, 

WEE" CPP). vsceaas Ib. 07% .06% .07% .06% .07 
Bisulfite, 500 lb bbls, wks Ib. —_ .03 031 03 031 03 031 

35-40% sol bbls, “nga 100 Ib, 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 1.30 1.80 
Chlorate, bgs, w Ib .06 es 06% .06% .08% 
Cyanide, ese% 100 & 

250 lb drs, wks .... 14 15 14 «35 14 <t5 
Diacetate, 33-35% acid, 

bbls, Ici, ee 10 .09 10 08% .09 
—— = 90%, 300 — 

Wath, WR... «cae Ib. 08 .07 .08 .07 .08 
Hvdresetiee, “200 Ib bbls, 

f.o.b. wks - eee “ay 18 <i? 18 16 17 
Hyposulfite, tec a Ty 

475 Ib bbls, whs 100 Ib. 2.80 2.80 2.80 3.05 
Tech, jo cryst, 375 lb 

bbls, wks ........ 100 Ib. 2.45 2.45 ... 245 2.80 
OS era a. «+x 2.42 oes 2.42 2.30 2.42 
Metasieat 150 Ib et Ib, .41 Abie -41 nom. 41 42 

si , gran, c- 
ee 2.50 2.35 2.50 2.35 
ons drs, c-l, wks 100 Ib. 3.05 wwe es 3.05 
Anhydrous, wks, el, 
drs Om «+. 400 3.75 400 . 375 3:25 
we. Icl, drs, ..1001b. 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.05 5.05 
Monohydrated, ee aaa 026 .0%8 026 ... .023 
Naphthenate, drs ...... — Je 19 Fe 19 she 19 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl Ib... 50 50 .50 
Nitrate, 92% crude, 200 Ib. 

ee Fe: ae ton 29.35 28.70 29.35 28.30 

100 bgs, same basis ..ton 30.05 29.40 30.05 29.00 

__ eR Rie on 27.00 ; 27.00 ee 
Nitrite, 500 lb bbis ... Ib 06%... 06% .11% 06% 11% 
Othochlorotoluene, sulfon- 

ate, 175 Ib b wks Ib. 25 27 .25 a7 .25 .27 
Orthosilicate, 300 Yb drs, 

c-] : a; i. ae 04% .03 04% ... -03 
Perborate, rs, 400 Ib . 1b. 14% : 14% .15% 14% .15% 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 1b tb. |. 17) 1. Oa? sa 
— di-sodium, tech, 

10 Ib a wks 100 > 2.75 2.90 2.30 2.90 2.30 
Se “eae 100 Ib. 2.55 2.70 2.10 2.70 2.10 
Tri- adlem, tech, = . 
Re eR Ss a clos 2.90 3.05 2.45 3.05 2.45 
Se ee 100 2.70 2.85 2.25 2.85 aoe 2.25 
Picsumnabe, 160 lb kgs . ib Kes 65 oes 65 .65 -67 
ab gg Yellow, 350 Ib 
le, wks’ .......... ll 10% .11 09% .10 
Pyrophosphate anhyd, 100 ‘“ % % 
o.b. wks frteq Ib. .0510 .0610 .0510 .0610 .0530 





a deliveries f.o.b 


r Bone dry prices at nk higher; Boston %c; Pacific Coast 2c; 


- N. and Superfine prices 


(FP) Full Priority. 








Y.; refined 6c higher in each 


quoted f.o.b. 


bs +. Boston; Chicago 


oh le higher; Pacific Coast 3c; Philadelphia f.0.b. 


December, 


41 


A 


: eb 


in, 7 
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~~ 
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Sodium Sesquisilicate 
Current Titanium Calcium Pigment 
Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High 
Sodium (continued): 
ens drs, c-l, 
lb. 3.05 sind 3.05 2.00 2.90 
Silicate, 60°, 55 gal drs. 
100 Ib. noprices 1.40 1.80 1.40 1.80 
40°, 35 gal drs, ‘wks Beg mm  . .80 as .80 P .80 
tks, wks 00 Ib. no prices way 65 65 
Silicofluoride, 450 1b bbls 
i SSE oy Oe ee Ib, .12 15 09% .15 aoe : 
Stannate, 100 Ib Ge... _ 33% .36% .32% = .37 31% =" 


Stearate, bbls ... . 
Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls Ib. 
ulfate, Anhyd, 550 lb bgs 
we: ae eager 100 lb. ¢ 


bbl 
Solid, "650 ‘ib drs, 
wks * Ib, 
Sulfite, powd, 400 Ib bbls 


Sulfocyanide, drs .... 

Sulforicinoleate, bbls .. mn 

Supersilicate (see sodium 
sesquisilicate) 

Tungstate, tech, crys, kgs bsg 
Sorbitol, drs, wks ; : 
Spruce, Extract, ord, tks . ib, 

Ordinary, bbls re | 

Super spruce ext, tks .. lb. 

Super spruce ext, bbls . .Ib. 

“ spruce ext, powd, 


bg 
Starch, "Webi, 140 Ibbgs 100 Ib. 
Powd, 140 lb bgs ..100 1 


— BUG te DES..<<% ib 
BOO. CURE, ook sctcneee Ib. 
Rice, °>00 tb ee lb. 
Sweet Potato, 240 lb bbls, 
£0.b. pant ......100 Ib, 
Wheat, thick, bgs .... lb. 
Strontium, aaa 600 Ib 


bbls, wk . lb. 
Nitrate, 600 lb bbls, NY lb. 
Sucrose, octa-acetate, den, 


erd, bbls, wks ....... Ib. 
tech, Bbis, WEE ...55<«%.. Ib. 
SULFUR 

Sulfur, crude, f.o.b. mines ton 
Flour, com’l, bgs ...100 Ib. 
bbls Sp bath asic Srey 
Rubbermakers, bgs .100 Ib. 
ae ..100 Ib. 
Extra fine, bgs ....100 Ib, 
Superfine, begs ...100 Ib. 
bbls 100 Ib. 
Flowers, bgs ...100 Ib. 
bbls ...100 Ib. 
Roll, bgs .. +100 Ib. 
bbl 100 Ib 


“Pe 
Sulfur Chloride, 700 lb 
drs, wks lb. 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl Ib. 


Multiple units, wks ....1b. 
tks, wks Bid Ni itondak a ceed Ib. 
Refrigeration, ‘cyl, wks .|lb, 
Multiple units, wks ....1b. 
Sulfury] Chloride ........ Ib. 
Sumac, Italian, grd ..... ton 
Extract, 42°, bbls ...... Ib. 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 
Maree e ton 
pra “a i ee ton 
bea 40-48%, a.p.a. bulk, 
Balt. unit .....ton 


Tale, Teaae 100 lbbgs, NY ton 
Ref’d 100 lb bgs, NY ton 
French, 220 lb bgs, NY ton 
Ref’ d, white bgs, NY ton 
Italian, 220 lb bgs to arr ton 
Ref’ d, white bss, = ton 
Tankage, Grd, NY ....unit # 
ee re unit % 
Fert grade, f.o.b. Chgo unit « 
South American cif unit % 
Tapioca Flour, high grade, 


bgs . 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, drs .gal. 


ri) 4 eee ere gal. 
Ta, rig delv, drs ....gal. 
tks, delv, E. cities ....gal. 
Tartar Emetic, tech, bbls .lb. 
he gC on oe Saves oo as lb, 


Terpineol, den grade, drs lb. 
Tetrachlorethane, 650 Ib drs lb. 
Tetrachlorethylene,drs, tech lb. 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbls Ib. 
Tin, crystals 500 Ib bbls, wks lb 
Metal, Pee CPG) ibs. lb. 
Oxide, bois, Wks ....-. lb. 
Tetrachloride, 100 Ib ~~. 
Titanium Dioxide, 300 lb bbls Ib. 
Barium Pigment, bbls . .Ib. 
Calcium Pigment, bbls . Ib. 





t Bags 15c lower; u + 10; 
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nn ans 6S 
5° aa” a” oe 


1.70 1.90 1.45 1.90 
024 02% .03 
0315 03 03%, 

Soe 05% 
oo .65 .28 .65 
12 pee 12 
no prices no prices 
1%, 4% 17% 


04 aK .04 
3.10 2.90 3.10 


: 3.20 3.05 3.80 
C585) 5. 04% .0585 
no prices rices 
08% .09% .07 714 09% 
nom. 7.00 nom. 7.00 
wea .05 ae 05 
no prices no prices 
07% 08% .07% .08% 
45 ae 45 
40 .40 
.. 16.00 ... 16.00 
1.65 1.95 1.40 1.95 
1.95 250 195 2.50 
ae. | oon ee 
eon ee a 
caus Bae oe 
2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 
4425 3.36 225 3.10 
3.05 3.35 280 3.35 
3.40 3.70 3.15 3.70 
2.40 2.70 2.15 2.70 
2.30 2.85 2.30 2.85 
03 -08 03 -08 
07 09 .07 .09 
04% .07 04% .07 
6 .04 06 
16 40 -16 40 


ae 40 ‘ 40 
no prices no prices 
-08 06% .06 .08 


10.00 8.50 10.00 
9.50 8.00 9.50 


ae 80 -68 -80 
14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 


17.258 19.25 17.25 19.25 
no prices no prices 
no prices no prices 
no prices no prices 
no prices No prices 

or 4.10 2.35 4.10 
: 4.35 2.39 5.10 
4.60 2.35 5.60 
4.45 2.60 4.75 
04 06% _ .03 0634 
22 24 42 .24 
25 4 2S SES 
49 -26 29 
.22 ‘ 22 


08 09 -08 .09 
19 m 21 
24 re 24 
39 39% .38 -40 
? 52 S01 .52% 


. , 31 
«ae 14% .134% .14% 
05% .06% .05% .06% 
05% .05% .05% .05% 


* Oct. 31. (PC) Price Cont 


16 18 
1.45 1.90 
02% .03 
.03 0334 
.023 05% 
.28 -47 
12 
no prices 
14% .16 
es .01% 
01% 
01% 
01% 
.04 
2.50 2.95 
2.60 3.05 
05 07% 
ae 06% 
07% .08% 
5.50 7.00 
05% .05% 
14a ag 
07% .08% 
45 
40 
<w JGGG 
1.40 2.35 
1.95 2.70 
2.00 2.80 
ase 3.35 
2.85 3.00 
2.65 2.80 
2.25 3.10 
2.80 3.75 
35 G30 
2.15 3.10 
2.50 3.25 
03 .08 
7 .09 
04% .07 
4 .06 
16 -40 
07% «10 
15 40 
98.00 140.00 
06% 
8.50 9.00 
8.00 8.50 
.68 .70 
14.00 15.00 
14.00 17.25 
23.00 35.00 
45.00 60.00 
64.00 70.00 
65.00 78.00 
Z.a0 ae 
2.35 3.23 
2.40 3.50 
2.50 3.50 
023%, .05 
22 .24 
25 .28 
-26 Ad 
; 21 
34% .36% 
-40 -42 
fe one 
.08 08% 
08 09% 
oka 18 
.20 .25 
-36 40% 
45% .55 
51 -56 
23 26% 
Ad 16 
05% .06% 
05 06% 
rol. 
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CHEMICALS AVAILABLE 
FOR SPOT DELIVERIES 


COPPER CARBONATE 
AMMONIUM CARBONATE 
BORAX 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
LACTIC ACID 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
ZINC OXIDE 
ZINC SULPHATE 
COPPER SULPHATE 








Boston 70 Pine Street, New York 


ae 
I rovidence 














A 
dependable 
source of supply 
for 
Fine and Heavy 


Chemicals 


For quotations Phone CHickering 4-6485 


Pfaltz & Bauer. Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 











Chemical Industries 859 








CONTAINERS FOR GASES 
SOLIDS AND LIQUIDS 





CYLINDERS. For Acetylene, Ammonia, Chlorine, Lique- 
fied Petroleum Gases, Phosgene, Sulphur Dioxide, Methyl 
Chloride, etc. Meet I. C. C. specifications and special require- 
ments of user. 


DRUMS. Forreturnable service. Removable Head Drums. 
Seamless, 2-Piece Acid Drums, and Welded Drums. De- 
signed for easy cleaning (no cracks or crevices). Made to 
conform to IL. C. C. specifications. 





BARRELS. Designed for long life. Offered in various 

types: Removable Head, Seamless Bilged, Welded Bilged and Send 
2-Piece Bilged. Metallic or non-metallic coatings applied as for these 
desired. Bulletins 


Write for full details on the products that interest you— no obligation. 


PRESSED STEEL TANK COMPANY 


1499 So. 66th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 









Quick-setting, tough and durable, easy to apply, 
resistant to abrasion and to rapid changes in 
temperature ...Causplit Cement has all these 
mechanical advantages combined with unique 
chemical resistance. For Causplit readily handles 
a wide range of acids, including hydrofluoric, 
hydrochloric, etc. ...as well as strong alkalies, 
such as caustic soda, soda ash, ammonia, etc... . 
and also solvents, as alcohols, toluol, phenol, and 
acetone. Write for free booklet and chemical 
resistance data on Causplit Cement. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ENNSYLVANIA SALT 


wae eR — 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO © ST. LOUIS + PITTSBURGH » WYANDOTTE «+ TACOMA 








PHOSPHORUS (Yellow) Produced in 
our own electric furnace using phos- 
phate rock from our own mines. 

PHOSPHORIC ACID 75% Pure Food 
Grade. Made from high quality 
elemental phosphorus. 

“ELECTROPHOS.” A superior quality 
of triple superphosphate of ap- 
proximately 48% available P:Os. Al- 
most white in appearance. 

FLORIDA PEBBLE PHOSPHATE 

. ROCK. Grades 77% B.P.L. and all 

Souce standards to 68%. Also of special 

specifications — quality — calcining 


1905 —grinding. 
THE PHOSPHATE MINING COMPANY 


110 William Street, New York Nichols, Florida 


gtEARA TEs 


ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 

















Stocks at 
NEW YORK _ ST. LouIS DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


— 


BLDC.9. BUSH TERMINAL 
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Titanium Tetrachloride 











te 
Zine Chloride P rices 
Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High 
by mg ey ny drs, 
.0.b, Niagara ES ee 45 ‘ P R 
Titanium srlentorice 23% sol, ” 45 ” as 
oe Nye f.0 : Waning = Falls tb. 22, ss Ss . a 
/ solution, “SF BY 2 F ° 21 
— mixed, 900 Ib ‘drs, sd si — an _ 
Bagi gabe Aa Ib. .26 .26 .26 ag 
Toluel, "a wks (FP) . gal, 32 32 27 .32 
tks, frt all’d (FP) + fal Le. sce | PE ee ae 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls ...Ib. .55 -60 ae -60 55 .60 
P ara, ae i .70 75 .70 75 .70 75 
Toluidine, bgs ......... Se 1.05 Sate BOS. “266 Y35 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks, ie .26 : -26 ee .26 
Triamyl Borate, Icl, drs, wks, Ib. 33 oad Be .27 
Triamylamine, drs, Icl, 
aS Se -90 90 78 90 
Tributylamine, Icl, drs, f.0.b. 
ie, Sere de .70 ‘ .70 .67 70 
Tributyl citrate, drs, frtall’d Ib. .24 .24 .26 .24 35 
Tributyl Phosphate, frt all’d Ib. 47 42 47 - 42 
Trichlorethylene, 600 Ib drs, 
frt all’d E. Rocky Mts lb. .08 .08 09 .08 09 
Tricresyl phosphate, 
SER G 2) eee .25 20 3634. 20>. 66% 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs. 
SR Se rie Ib. 19 PD i 19 22 
Ne cane a aaee lb. 18 18 18 .20 
riethylamine, Icl, drs, 
Ee a ae 1.05 1.05 1.05 
a glycol, , drs, wks Ib. -26 .26 -26 
rihydro: t m 
ee 30 30 30 
* a — eae ss} .30 -30 30 
‘rimet os te, drs, 
a ee panera 5480S 50 
Trimethylamine, c-l, drs, frt_ 
all’d E. Mississippi . con 85 85 1.00 2 ee 
Triphenylguanidine ...... 58 .60 .58 .60 58 .60 
ba ge Phosphate, 
0s 2 ee ee Ib. .38 .38 aay 38 
a. airfloated, bgs, wks ton 26.00 26.00 26.00 30.00 
urpentin irits), 
a oe 78%; 45 83 .32% .40 
Savannah, bbls 67% .33% .72% .26%4 .34 
Wood Steam dist, drs, 
e--Icl, By f° Pe .76 sae 344 
Wood, dest dist, cl-Icl, pm = 
delv E. cities .. gal, .62 65 BL oo 65 29 32 
Urea, pure 112 Ib cases lt xs 12 ite 12 12 15% 
Fert grade, begs, c. i. f ‘ 
ee eer ton no prices no prices ..- 110.00 
Dom f.o.b., wks ....... ton .. 85.00 .. 85.00 85.00 101.00 
Urea Ammonia, 1tiq., nitrogen 
~ a 4, : «“, aa . 121.58 . 121.58 . 121.50 
alonia beard, 42 tannin 
bes .ton no prices no prices 47.00 56.00 
Cups, 32% tannin bes ton no prices no prices 33.00 39.00 
yoo powd, 63% Ib. no prices no prices -0565 .06 
anillin, ex eugenol, 25 Ib 
tins, 2000 Ib lots .....1b. --- 260 ... 2.60 2.60 
Ex-guaiacol ........... Ib, --- 2.30 2.30 2.50 2.50 
a . . 2 25 oe 2.50 
Vermilion, English, kgs Ib. 3.12 3.17 3.12 3.17 2.76 
Wattle Bark. bes ne 1.00 3.30 37.50 43.00 34. 00 38. a2 
Extract, 60°, tks, bbls th. -05 20475 .03% .05 03% .04% 
Wax, Bavherry, bes ae 20 18 20 25 130 
Bees, bleached. ‘white 500 
Ih slabs, cases. fies 56 36% .56 35.38 
Yellow. African, bgs 4 no stocks ; 30 23 29 
Rrazilian. hes no stocks 31 32 .24 31 
Refined. 590 tb slabs, cases tb 51 35 52 29 36 
Carneube, ag 1. ne Ib. .30 133 19 32 18 19 
arnau 0. ellow. 
y ee Ib. .86 .87 .68 .87 58 85 
No. 2. vellow, bes ...Ib. .84 85 .66 85 oF .84 
We. 3, BC. tee... 78 79 62 By -46 Py fe. 
No. . Chalky. bes .. Ib. .74 .76 55 A yf .43 -66 
Neh Ga cc OS 79 58 ae 47 .68 
Ceresin. dom, bes ..... ih 8.1236 13 11 13 11% .15 
Tapan. 224 lh cases ... Ib. .30 ae 16% .35 15% .16% 
Montan, crude. hes Ib. .45 46 .45 6 no prices 
Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 
Spermaceti. blocks, cases 1h. .24 .25 .24 .25 22 25 
Cakes, cases ........ m 25 .26 25 .26 .23 25 
Wood Flour. c-l, bgs ....ton 
bes, c-l, wks ........ ton 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 20.00 30.00 
Whiting, chalk, com 200 Ib 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 11.50 19.00 
Gilders, bgs, c-l, wks | ton 16.00 20.00 16.00 20.00 12.00 20.00 
Xylol. frt all’d, East 1 
tks, wks gal. -26 ae. .29 .30 
Com’l tks, wks, frt all’d oa — .26 ders .26 47 
Xyvlidine, mixed crude, drs Ib. 35 36 35 36 35 36 
Zein, bes, 1000 Ib lots, 
wks : eae .20 .20 .20 
Zine Acetate, tech, bbls, Icl, 
delv er ree a -16 15 -16 15 16 
Arsenite, bes, frt all’d Ib. ... 12 12 12 12% 
Carbonate tech, bbls, NY lb. .14 -20 14 .20 14 16 
Chloride fused, Ib 
i I as occ ib. .05 one -05 04% .046 
Gran, 500 Ib drs, wks Ib. bs ee -0575 .05 053% 
Soln 50%, tks, wks 100 Ib. 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 
Dec. 1. 
(FP) Full Priority. 
December, ’41: XLIX, 7 
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Current Zine Cyanide 








Oil, Whale 
Current 1941 1940 
Market Low High Low High 
Zinc (continued) : 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ....Ib. = .33 wae 33 es an 33 
Dust, 500 Ib bbls, c-l, delv Ib... 09% ... 09% 07% .08% 
Metal, high grade slabs, c-l, 

NY (FP) (PC) 1000lb. ... 8.64 7.65 864 5.90 7.64 
B.. St, Leas ..... S0Gwe. 65 cs Oe FS | ER. Ae ee 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks Ib. ... eS 06% .06% .07% 

French 300 lb bbls, wks lb... 069% ... 06% .06% .07% 
Palmitate, bbls ........ Ib. 1.24% .27% .24% .27% .23 .27% 
Resinate, fused, pale bbls Ib... 10 ay 10 10 


Stearate, 50 Ib bbls ... Ib, .25 [27 22 .27 121% .24% 
— crys, 40 lb bbls 


wl ee err ce He kes 365 315 .365 .0275 .029 
SL EO eee Pe OSs 405. S35 AGS ... -0325 
Sulfide, 500 Ib bbls, delv Ib. x4 -08 ; 08 07% .08 


sltciisick Hy BA Be BA SQ St 
t 0 » OF .07 ; : ‘ OS) 
Ziveominen Oxide, crude, “ig % % " ” i 2 TECHNICAL U. S. P. 


70-75% grd, bbls, wks ton 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 


CATECHOL 


C. P. CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 


Oils and Fats 





s, futures .....Ib. no prices hie .06 05% .06% 
SS 3, 400 Ib drs Ib. .04 nom. 0180 .04% .0165 0190 e 
Blown, 400 lb drs Se .14 11% .14 11% .14% 
China Wood, drs, spot — = 35% .36% .27% .36% .22% .28 
Tks, spot NY b. .34% «35 -26% «35 21% .27 Samples ond ‘Petes upon request 
Coconut, edible, drs "NY . Ib. 13% nom. .08 13% 007% .09% 
Manila, tks, eT Te 0753 nom. 03% .075% .023%4 .03% 
Tks, "Pacific Coast ....Ib. ... no prices 03% .02% .03% 





50 gal ‘ 
Cod, Newfoundland, $0 gal» ses, 09% 07% .09% .08 10 


cartes NY BOR al BI SME Hg Bow PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


Corn, ’ crude, tks, mills ... 








Refd, 375 Ib bbls, NY Ib. .15 15% 14% .16 © 07% = .09 COMPANY 

Degras, American, 50 db 08% .08% 4s 0834 08 19, PETROLIA 8 PENNSYLVANIA 
Walew .....--..: b. --- 08% .04% .08% . 05% . , 

=. “Sheree, bis, NY Ib lb. aia .09 ; .05 " .09 F 033% .05% Cable: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pa., 2641 
Lard, Oil, Edible, prime ..1b. --- 14% .08% .14% .08 -10 

Extra, bbls ..........- Ib, --- 13% .08% .133% .063% .09% 

Extra, No. 1, bbls ..... Ib, --- 13% .08 13% .06% .08% 
—_— = less _ a 1080 .1100 .091 .123 .09 116 





tr 


HA 


Tks : . . . . . 
~ ae ae se Ss UO 
ee tks, Baltimore gal. 116 1122 «1084 «1122» 1067 <088 
Kettle boiled, drs ..... th .126 432 096 .1352.. 079 10 
Light pressed, drs |... lb. -106 .112 .082 .112 .061 .085 
Tks te <2 10 072 . ‘ ; 

















Neatsfoot, CT, 20°, bbis, NY Ib 18). 118% 126% «115% 119% 9.5% PURE 
Extra, hile | eee ed ues 13% .08% .13% .06% .09 
Pure, bbls, NY Ry ae te “os 17% 12% = .17% = .08 14% 
Oiticica, bbls ..... 12... Ib. 2196 22% pie — ou Ample stocks of 99.5% pure crude sulphur—free 
eee . . . . YS . 
Oleo, ~ Re ae "2 107% “12% 107% 10734 rom arsenic, selenium and tellurium—plus up-to- 
Olive, denat, bls, NY. gal. py aera sn ta date production and shipping facilities at our mines 
Foots, bbls’ NY ...... ib, +17 17% 10% 17% 508 ~~ 10% at Port Sulphur, Louisiana, and Freeport, Texas, 
ge neceneaet moPrn9 «044 609.03 08% assure our customers the utmost in steady, de- 
Sumatra, tks Ih. -08 ... 02 08  .02% .03 pendable service. 
Peanut, crude, bbls, NY ..1b, -1236 .12% .083% .13., .063% .09 
Tks, f.0.b. mill DS ochre Ib, _noprices .05% .07% .05% .07% 
Refined, bbls, NY ..... Ib, -15% .15% .08 .16% 073% .093%4 
Perilla, drs, NY ry ae b. -22% .23 18 23 19 21 


om... Ib lev (21% “6% “21% “18% [20 ———] FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 
Pine, see Pine Oil, Chem. Sec. bres tices 


Rapeseed, blown, bbls, NY Ib. 17 -17% .16% .17% .17 17% 122 East 42nd Street @ New York 
Denatured, drs, NY ..gal, no prices 23 1.00 1.00 1.05 




















Red, Distilled, bbls ... |. Ib, «12 -13 07% .13 06% .09% 
| "Tks “h 2116 .... S 26 Ge OS 
Sardine, Pac Coast, tks _ gal, nom. 62% .39 62% «31 39 
Refined alkali, drs .....1b,  -60 62% .39 62% .31 39 

Light pressed, drs ..... Ib, .116 .122 .084 .122 .067 .088 

(5 ee ere Ib. .106 112 078 112 .061 .082 

Sesame, white, dom ......lb, nom. 09% ... 09% 07% lly” 

Soy Bean, crude 

Dom, tks, f.o.b. mills ..]b. .12 123% .053% .12% .06% .07% 

Crude, drs, NY ...... Ib, 12% .06% .12% wW5% .07% 

Ref’d, drs, i eee Ib .11% .11% .05% .12% .04% .06% 

i ee eee lb. .123% 1.13 075% .13% .07% .08% 


gone oes 5 Ree .127 ok s32 -105 mt 
45° CT, bichd, bbls, NY ee ane A aga kf 098 = .103 = complete line of 
Stearic Acid, double pressed light gauge containers 
hh” SRS Ib, 1.12% .13% .09% .13% .09% .13 





Triple pressed dist bgs Ib. 15% 16% 12% [16% [12% 116% | Full Removable Head 
er oho og Leong stekae oe - —— .09 - .09 05% .06% 
allow City, extra loose ..lb. “ oa .07 .03 .05 
. Edible, tierces ........ Ib. i 2 05% Oage O84 Cc Oo Ni v A I N E R Ss 
Acidless, tks, NY ...... a ie 11% 007% .11% .06% .08 Where added strength and security are needed use our ‘Bolted Ring Seal”’ 
Turkey Red, single, drs ..lb, ... 06% .06% .07 082 = .09 drum shown above. Supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. Suitable for 
y ome bbls ......... ib sieee 09% .09% .11 ll 12% solids and semi-liquids. Consult us freely on your packaging problems. 
Winter bleach, bbls, NY Ib. ... ane 099 2990 ... .095 
Refined, nat, bbls ae -1070 .095 .1070 ... -091 EASTERN STEEL men aaa nent 








BOUND BROOK r , NEW JERSEY 
(FP) Full Priority. (PC) Price Control. 
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Church & Dwight Co., I 


Established 1846 


‘70 PINE STREET | NEW YORK 


© a r % 
SEEGEL ed thihsicuna tre spelers 


S al Nye: da 


Mon ohydrate oye eye! 
Standard Qualisy 











COMPLETE PROCESSING PLANTS 


INCLUDING POWER AND YARD FACILITIES 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


The World’s Standard for Zinc Products 


Sing le ie Undivided Responsibilit | 
E. ce BADGER & SONS CO” | THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Boston, Mass 
New York Philadelphia San Francisco London Paris 160 FRONT STREET NEW YORK, N. Y, 


Aqua Ammonia CRUDE SULPHUR 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 


Calcium Ferrocyanide 99"), “lo PU RE 


Calcium Chloride , Free From on 
Te:Siodien: Phastlicts RSENIC, SELENIUM AND TELLURI 


* TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL ee ee ene 
. e ost s ar 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 
29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


9-GT-7 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 








South Florida Test Service 


Specializing in exposure tests of all 
types for clients in the Paint, Textile, 
Rubber, Paper, Metal, Chemical and 
allied industries. 

Inspection - Testing - Research 


4200 N.W. 7th Street (Mail: Box 387) 
MIAM!, FLORIDA 








T. E. R. SINGER 


Technical Literature Searches, 
Bibliographies and Abstracting 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Marray Hill 2-5346-7 








Weiss and Downs, Inc. 
Consulting Chemical Engineers 


Catalytic Processes, Tar Refining, 
Chemical Syntheses, Air Conditioning, 
Patent Matters, Economic Surveys. 


Chemists’ Bldg. 50 E. 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 














Washington 
(Continued from page 774) 


defense use; Nov. 15, decreed reduction of 
chlorine use in manufacture of pulp, paper, 
paperboard; same date, assigned Prefer- 
ence Rating A-5 to research laboratories 
in obtaining scarce chemicals and equip- 
ment; Nov. 17, two amendments to Gen- 
eral Preference Order M-25 regulating 
supply and distribution of formaldehydes 
and synthetic resins; Nov. 22, price ceil- 
ing by OPA on paraffin wax; same date, 
M-44 regulating distribution of titanium 
dioxide; Novy, 25, announced agreements 
stabilizing prices of inorganic and organic 
dry colors at October 1 levels; Nov. 26, 
continued pulp prices through first quarter 
1942 ordered by OPA; same date, OPM 
warned packaging material, including all 
types of bags, barrels, bottles, cans, con- 
tainers of all kinds, crates, cartons, pro- 
tective packaging, etc., not obtainable by 
use of P-22 commonly termed Mainten- 
ance and Repair Order ; same date, altered 
effective date of M-44 from December 1 
to January 1, 1942; Nov. 27 OPM issued 
two orders affecting chrome, including 
chemical uses, by limiting uses. 

Earlier in November, a complete alloca- 
tions system was ordered covering phen- 
ols, in an amendment to M-27; cellophane 
came under restriction; a big commercial 
alcohol contract was announced with Pub- 
licker Company of Philadelphia; revised 
prices on a small sale of chemical linters ; 
urged consideration of restriction of types 
of product in various fields; placed cobalt 
under a direct allocations system; modi- 
fled 
tals and certain 
fied regulations on shipments in corrugated 
and solid fibre containers; fixed a price 
ceilling on used steel drums, and gave 
serious attention to the container problem 
generally ; placed all stocks of chlorinated 
rubber under priority control. Contracts 
were concluded with several major distill- 
ing organizations in the beverage indus- 
try to produce alcohol, but this program 
appears for the moment to be stabilized. 


copper restrictions to benefit hospi- 


essential users; modi- 


Booklets & Catalogs 





Chemicals 


A352. Aerosol Wetting Agents; a compre- 
hensive 80-page booklet containing a detailed 
discussion of aerosol wetting agents. The fol- 
lowing titles of chapters give an indication of 
the subject matter: Types Available, Solubility, 
Surface Tension, Interfacial Tension, Draves 
Test, Action in Acids, Action in Alkalies, Cal- 
cium Tolerance, Foaming, Emulsions, Metallic 
Salts, Wetting and Spreading, Capillarity and 
Penetration, Miscellaneous, Applications, and 


Bibliography. American Cyanamid and Chem- 
ical Corp. 
A353. Brimestone Brevities, November, 


1941; contains original articles, quotations, and 
literature references bearing on the uses of 
materials in which an important constituent is 
sulfur, with special emphasis on its place in 
agriculture. Freeport Sulphur Co. 


A354. Industrial Brush Bristles; 16-page 
booklet gives a short history of nylon, outlines 
its advantages, reports on its use in the brewery, 
textile, dry cleaning, dairy, electroplating and 
other industries, and lists its general physical 
and chemical properties. A sample of nylon is 
enclosed in the booklet. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 


A355. Industrial services; 8-page folder 
summarizes all important products, plants and 
services. The list ranges from Koppers coals 
and coke to light oil plants and purification 
systems; from valves, castings, forgings, couplings 
and piston rings to roofing, tar-base paints, and 
pressure-treated timber products. Two pages 
are devoted to the uses, technical descriptions 
and characteristics of tar acids, tar acid oils, and 
coal tar solvents. Koppers Co. 


Equipment—Containers 


E574. Background. This is the title of a 
colorful 8-page booklet. It emphasizes the com- 
pany’s claim for long range, economical opera- 
tion of worm gear speed reducers by quoting a 
series of letters from manufacturers in various 
industries. The Cleveland Worm & Gear Co. 


E575. Centrifugal Pumps, Catalog No. 739. 
Describes, illustrates and gives specifications for 
various types of pumps. Economy Pumps, Inc. 


E576. Electrical Equipment For Chemical 
Plants; Publication GED—978. Motors, motor 
control equipment, switchgear, power conversion 
equipment, and electric apparatus for material 
handling are discussed in detail, as well as volt- 
age transforming equipment, voltage regulating 
equipment, power-factor improvement equipment, 
instruments, and automatic process timing 
switches. Installation information is given, and 
numbers of publications further describing each 
item are listed. General Electric Co. 


E577. Engineering Tables, Bulletin 120-A. 
Helpful information for hydraulic engineers and 
others. Among its topics are: capacities of 
hydraulic rams, discharge of water for circular 
straight edge orifices, medium carbon seamless 
steel pipe data, decimal equivalents, circum- 


ferences, and areas of circles, metric conversion 






tables, strengths of 
draulic formulae. 


E578. Equipment for Food Service; Onc 
hundred photographs showing representative it 
stallations of cafeterias, restaurants, lunchrooms 
coffee shops and kitchens. Albert Pick Co., Inc 


& E579. Equipment for Liquid Processing. 
his is an informative 36-page booklet describing 


materials, and useful hy 
Watson-Stillman Co. 


and illustrating a line of high speed liquid 
processing equipment. Among the products de 
scribed are: agitators, bottle fillers, cappers, 


dises, filters, labeling equipment, mixers, pumps 
and tanks. Alsop Engineering Corp. 


E580. Farval; 8-page bulletin describes 
detail a centralized system of lubrication. Thre: 
color illustration adds to the clarity and effe 
tiveness. The Farval Corp. : 


E581. Hex Socket Screws; pocket sized 
folder of ten pages describing line of screws 
which includes set screws, socket head cay 
screws, socket head stripper bolts, pipe plugs 
tee keys and screw driver type keys. The folde r 
illustrates the various types and gives detailed 
data on sizes, dimensions, price and miscellaneous 
information. The Bristol Co. 


E582. Improved Processing; Number 4. 14- 
page booklet describes direct radiant gas heat 
for the metals and metal products industry. Th« 
Selas Co. 7 


E583. Industrial Control Devices, Catalog 
No. 8301. 56-page source of information 
First few pages contain a primer of automatic 
control. The three classes of automatic con 
trol, i.e., electric, pneumatic and combined elec 
tric and pneumatic are described. Definitions 
of the various technical terms are given. Photo 
graphs are used to illustrate 44 industrial con 
trols. Complete specifications and informative 
details are given for all types, covering what 
they are, why they are used, features, capacities, 
construction and operation. The Brown Instru 
ment Co, 


_E584. Nickel Cast Iron News; Vol. 12, 
No. 4. 4-page folder containing article on 
“Physical and Mechanical Properties of Austen- 
itic Cast Irons.’”? The International Nickel Co. 


E585. Test Instruments; 20-page illustrated 
catalog describes 1942 line of basic test instru 
ments. Forty models are illustrated and specif- 


ications presented in concise form. 


Radio City 
Products Co., Inc. 


Chemical Industries 
522 Sth Avenue 
New York City 


I should like to receive the following booklet: 


Address 


All information requested above must be giv: 
to receive attention. 





a) /; eC C] emica [ 


MARKET PLACE 





Massachusetts 


(CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTs ) 


Rhode Island 





New York 





ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturer’s Agent 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
Specializing in 
BENTONITE 
AND 


TALC 
88 Broad Street 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 





Boston, Mass. 





GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. 


Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. |. 
(Phone—Gaspee 8466) 
Branch Office 


NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLDG. 
150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
(Phone—Capital 2217 and 2218) 


Industrial Chemicals 
Clycerine 
Stearic Acid 




















DoE & INGALLS, INC. 


Chemicals 


Solvents 


Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
EVErett 4610 





Everett Station, Boston 














E.& F. KING & Co., Inc. 


Est. 1834 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
New England Sales Agent 
HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Industrial Chemicals 
(CO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 

















LATEX EXTENDERS 
RESIN, WAX, LACQUER EMULSIONS 
for 


IMPREGNATING, COATING, 
COMBINING 


AMERICAN 
RESINOUS PRODUCTS CORP. 
Newark Peabody, Mass. Chicago 











New Jersey 





Semi-Carbazide Hydrochloride 


Hydrazine Sulphate 
Commercial and C. P. 
e 


Hydrazine Hydrate 
FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 


600 Ferry Street Newark, N. J. 











FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS—ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL vF SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








J. U. STARKWEATHER C0. 


INCORPORATED 


929 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 





Pennsylvania 











Illinois 








METHYL METHACRYLATE 


Monomeric (Liquid) 


CH2 = C(CH3) — COOCH: 
CHEMICALLY PURE 


Quotations upon request 


CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


6537 West Congress St. Chicago, Ill. 





FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 1855 





| 


Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX. C. FERGUSSON CO. 
Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Lombard 2410-11-12 














Patents 














Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 


METHYL METHACRYLATE 
( Monomeric - Liquid ) 


CHe=C (CHs) — COOCHs 


| a a a 100.5° C 
Specific Gravity ._...............0.950 
Refractive Index __...._........ 1.417 
Viscosity at 26° C..............- 0.59 

i ES AC in AE Water-Clear 


Samples Upon Request 
PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


3623 Lake Street 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 





> PATENT YOUR IDEA 
perp cota FH mM che 
CONFIDENTIAL S ROAD 
ADVICE [> ——arToR 
FREE Sreristt! PATENT ENGINEER 
. S. Pat. Off. records searched 
for ANY Invention or Trade Mark 



































[UARENCE MORGAN 


(Chemicals} 


TELEPHONE SUPERIOR 2462 
019 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


We Have Trade 
That Service Made 





RATES 


CLASSIFIED— DISPLAY 


One time— $5.00 an inch 
Six times— $4.50 an inch 
Twelve times—$4.00 an inch 


HELP WANTED « SITUATIONS WANTED 


$1.00 for 20 words or less; 
extra words, 5c each 


10c extra for box number 
CASH WITH ORDER 
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Situations Wanted 


Machinery For Sale 














MAN 39 years old, Argentinian, acquainted with 
all importers, desires to represent suitable firm. 
Best references. BOX 1467 CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 








Solve Your Restaurant Problem 


PLANT CAFETERIA MANAGER—Man 
thoroughly equipped through 20 years of 
varied restaurant experience as manager and 
owner to take complete charge of plant cafe- 
teria, including purchasing, planning of menus, 
management of reap ena Metropolitan 
New York or Western Connecticut preferred. 


Box 1479 CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

















Raw Materials 








WANTED: Acetoacetanilide or other aceto- 
acetarylides, also di nuclear aryl diamines, 
naphthols, para-nitro-ortho-toluidine. State qual- 
ity, ast ‘einen Box 1478 CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 








COCHINEAL IMPORTER 


RICHARD B. FRENKEL 
Exports and Imports 


211 West 96th St. New York, N. Y 
Academy 2-4771 

















Machinery For Sale 











REBUILT EQUIPMENT 
Complete Stock in New York of Process Equipment 
including: 

Dryers, Pulverizers, Kettles, Filters, 
Mixers, Pans, Tanks, Etc. 
Send for our latest circulars. 
“We buy your surplus equipment.” 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
BRILL ae Street New York City 











DRUM DRYERS 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY MACHINE 
No. 3 VACUUM DRUM DRYER 


48"x 40", with receiver, barometric 
condenser and vacuum pump. 


INCONEL ATMOSPHERIC 
DRUM DRYER---20’’x 17”. 


Immediate Delivery! 


ANYTHING FOR SALE? 


Machinery & Equipment Corporation 
59 E. ath St. New York City 











GUARANTEE D 
NEW AND REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE CHEMICAL AND 
PROCESS INDUSTRIES 





Our huge warehouse stock plus an 
extensive index of equipment 
offered thruout the United States 
assures you of securing that long 
sought for unit. An expert FMC 
machine shop warrants the condi- 
tion of every piece shipped. 


READY FOR SHIPMENT 


Anderson Expellers Stainless Steel Kettles 
Devine Vacuum Dryers and Tanks 

Buffalo Evaporators Stokes and Colton 
Sweetland Filters Tablet Machines 
Shriver Filter Presses Dry Mixers, 100 lb. to 
Tolhurst Extractors 3000 Ib. 


W. & P. Mixers Sharples and De Laval 
Abbe Ball and Pebble ‘Centrifuges 
Mills Rotary, Vacuum and 


Copper and Gl. Lined 
Vacuum Pans 
Raymond Roller Mills 


Don’t Hoard 
Idle Equipment 


Atmospheric Dryers 


Gruendler, Williams, 
FMC Hammer Mills 


There are thousands of good 
serviceable pieces of equipment 
lying unused in plants all over the 
country. Some of these units are 
vitally needed by defense industries. 
Let us know what you have. 


FIRST 


MACHINERY CORP. 








FMC 


9th St. & EAST RIVER DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 

















J. P. Devine & Buffalovak 
Vacuum Dryers 
i to 650 Gal. Mixers 


Various Sizes, Types and Capacities 


Filter Presses—Sifters—Centrifuges 
Three-Roll Paint Mills 
Crushers, Grinders & Pulverizers 


12x30” Flaking Mills 
L. ALBERT « SON 


Whitehead Road, Trenton, N. J. 
Arch and Union Sts., Akron, Ohio 
Stoughton, Mass.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Business Opportunities 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER—YEARS OF ExX- 
PERIENCE: Demonstrating, servicing and 
marketing chemical specialties to all types of 
industries and institutjons—seeks new connec- 
tion with organization of high reputation. 
Salary plus bonus arrangements. Box 1477 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 


Chemical Industries 





Busy Executives 


read 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Always at their finger tips 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES is 
a dependable source of in- 
formation. New chemicals, 
new uses, chemical reports 
and trends are but a few 


of the topics authoritatively 


discussed. 


Every executive in the 
chemical industry will profit 
by a personal subscription. 
Price $3.00 a year. Fill in 
and mail coupon below 


today. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


522 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


(Check enclosed [Send bill 

















A New Chemical for 


| the Nation’s Industries 








xceptional softening and tack-producing action 

















Neutral, non-saponifiable. | 
| | 
| | 
| on rubber. | 
Very high melting point, with permanent 
thermoplasticity. 


I mpervious to water, acid, alkali and alcohol. 





8 ight color. 
imitless compatibility with paraffin, natural and 
mineral waxes. 


E xeellent color and heat stability. 


(ompatible with polybutenes and mineral oil, ete. 













(dorless. 
Send for booklet and 
working sample today! 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA. 


NEVILLE 















































ACETONITRILE 


Boiling Range 79-82° C. 
Moisture 1.0% Max. 
Acidity 0.2% Max. 


VINYL ACETATE 


(Stabilized ) 


Boiling Range 71.8—73° C. 
Moisture 0.5% Max. 
Acidity 0.02% Max. 


NIACE 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


4702 Pine Ave. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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is highly satisfactory 


E Pp for any chemical 


operation. 


BENZOL 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTS MADE BY Jal 
BENZOL - TOLUOL - XYLOL -. PYRIDINE 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















BEACON 
STEARATES 


Zine Stearate 
Aluminum Stearate 
Caleium Stearate 
Magnesium Stearate 
SODIUM STEARATE 


Powder — Lumps 
USP and Technical 


THE BEACON COMPANY 


89 BICKFORD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 




















YOU NEED IT! 


With everyone working at top speed on war work, you 
will find it very convenient to have your own personal 
copy of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES sent to your home. 
Subscription price of $3.00* includes current and next 
year’s GUIDEBOOK number, and all issues thru 1942. 


Use coupon below or write us on your letterhead. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 522 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES each month during 
1942 and the 41-42 and 42-43 Guidebook Numbers to 


Name City 
Street ... State 


*$4.00 Canada and Foreign. 
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“W, le Editorially Speaking 


The staff of “C. I.” wish you and yours 
a Joyous and Merry Christmas. 


And a Happy and Prosperous 
Year. 


New 
This old world of ours is hardly 
in a state where there can be much happi- 
ness but neither can we afford to become 
too pessimistic nor downhearted. Let us 
turn resolutely to the job ahead confident 
that right rather than might will ultimate- 
ly prevail, 


ie * yt 


We at this time of the year wish to 
express our deep appreciation to the mem- 
bers of the Consulting Editorial Board 
for their loyal and wise counsel, to the 
contributors to the pages of CHEMICAL 
INDusTRIES, and to the printing staff who 
interpret our scrawl and translate it into 
the printed word. 


Chemical manufacturers who are not 
engaged in national defense work or who 
are not up to maximum capacity would 
do well to check with the Contract Dis- 
tribution Division of OPM, directed by 
Floyd B. Odlum. At the moment three 
special trains are touring the country with 
exhibits designed to help thousands of 
manufacturers, especially the smaller ones, 
to determine whether they can do defense 
work. While it is quite true that the 
chemical manufacturers’ problem of turn- 
ing to new products is decidedly more 
complicated than in the metal fabrication 
field, for example, nevertheless certain 


rearrangements in equipment can be 
made. It doesn’t hurt to ask and the 
small manufacturer may find that not 


only can he contribute in the national 
defense program but can keep a plant in 
operation and workers gainfully employed. 


‘At least the sudden attack on Hawaii 
and the Philippines has driven home to the 
American public the fact that we are 


868 


not in a prize ring with a referee inter- 
preting the Marquis of Queensberry rules 
of combat, but in a barroom brawl with 
nothing barred. 


r 


Rr ‘a 


Now that the first blow has been struck, 
a lot of us are not going to look upon the 
air defense wardens as pests of the first 
order but as something quite different. 
Chemists and chemical engineers can per- 
form a patriotic duty by joining up in 
such work. There are three civil de‘ense 
services in which chemists can be espe- 
cially helpful. 1. Giving elementary train- 
ing in anti-gas protection to air raid 
wardens. 2. Organizing the decontamin- 
ation services. 3. Organizing and operat- 
ing the gas identification and detection 
services, 


eo y 


Did you notice that the President in his 
fireside chat emphasized the importance of 
the metals? 


Attendance at the Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries set a new record, and ac- 





Fifteen Years Ago 


From Our Files of December, 1926 


Methanol tariff raised to 18 cents. 


Complete amalgamation of the 
old Wing & Evans Sales Agency into 
the Solvay Process organization is to 


be consummated in January. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
is “at Home” to the Chemical Indus- 
try at a meeting December 7. 
August Merz, Vice-President, Hel- 
ler & Merz, 
S.0.C.M.A. 


is elected President 


R. R. Brown is elected President, 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol. 
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cording to those who were there so did 
the heat and the smoke. What with the 
grog and the fog.... 


rae .Y ‘ 


In the publication game one meets up 
with a lot of “nervy” people, but the fellow 
who suggested that we give him the dis- 
play of “New Chemicals for Industry” 
when the Exposition ended just about 
takes all honors, We didn’t wait to hear 
whether he wanted to take them f. o. b. 
the Grand Palace basis or expected to 
receive them ex-door. 


eo & 


At least in one respect he was much 
better than some individuals who pro- 
ceeded to take a few surreptitiously ex- 
overcoat. 


Don’t miss the January issue containinz 
Dr. William C. Geer’s article on the 
situation in rubber. What could be more 
timely ? 


The chemical peddlers report some 
slight improvement in the quality of the 
cigars the purchasing agents are passing 
out these days. 


eo 


Subscriber V. J. Dolan, President of 
V. J. Dolan & Co., Chicago, writes us 
“Just keep ‘C. I.’ as it is.’ Hardly Mr. 
Dolan—we expect to make it much better. 


We are just a little more shorthanded on 
help—the office boy in the editorial depart- 
ment joined up in the navy the day fol- 
lowing the Jap attack. His name—Pat 
Hannigan. Leave it to the Irish. 


eo yy 


Tom McCarthy of O.P.D. is the editor- 
in-chief of the 1941 Chemical Peddler. 
He’s done a swell job as you will person- 
ally discover if you attend the Salesmen’s 
Christmas Party at the Waldorf Decem- 
ber 18. 
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State of Chemical Trade 
Current Statistics (November 30, 1941)—p. 94 
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-—Carloadings———_. ——Electrical Output*—, 
a) 


1941 


894,739 
873,585 
883,839 
.. 799,386 
. 866,189 


of 
1940 Change 1941 
794,797 +12.6 
778,318 +12.2 
745,295 +18.6 
733,488 + 9.0 
728,525 +18.9 


3,338,538 
3,325,574 
3,304,464 
3,205,034 
3,293,415 


WEEKLY STATISTICS OF BUSINESS 


of 
1940 Change 
2,882,137 +15.8 
2,858,054 +16.4 
2,889,937 +14.3 
2,859,421 +12.9 
2,931,877 +12.3 


Jour. 
of 
Com. Chem. 
Price & 
Index Drugs 
96.0 112.3 
96.3 112.3 
96.3 112.0 
95.9 112.0 
95.6 112.0 


Nat’l Fertilizer Ass’n Price Indices 


Fert. 
Mat. 


114.5 
114.6 
114.9 
114.8 
114.8 


tLabor Dept. 

Chem. & 
Drug 

Mixed All Price 

Fert. Groups Index 

107.5 116.1 

107.5 116.5 

107.5 116.4 

109.8 116.8 

109.8 116.6 


N. Y. 
Times Fisher 
Index Com- 
Bus. modity 
Act. Index 
127.6 98.3 
128.3 98.6 
130.1 98.8 
129.8 98.6 
133.4 99.0 


tivity 
99.9 
98.2 
96.6 
97.0 
95.9 
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CHEMICAL: a oe es ei 
Acid, sulfuric (expressed as 50° Baumé, short tons, Bureau of the Census) 

‘Foust red. Wy CG WER ccccc cecces sees ° coccece ecccce 212,506 194,664 

Comaumigt: ih wife. (GE. ccccece 0 cttwce «costes eeeuae exiace 163,008 153,215 

SUR OE GP CIEE cecccckccs, . © ccescc.. ~ ‘secnce oeunes eeudee 71,795 91,732 
Alcohol, Industrial (Bureau Internal Revenue) 

Ethyl! alcohol prod., proof gal.. = ....-. twee 35,756,991 21,559,240 34,299,071 24,094,279 

Comp. denat. prod., wine gal... «ss .cceee ss cvceee 2,679,913 3,093,302 1,787, 876 1,828,289 
SU, WU  cccenseceeo 0 kc ees enews’ 2,706 534 3,097,748 1,827,794 1,726 586 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... 4 ....0. te eee 370,401 742,332 419,577 747 274 

Spec. denat. prod., wine gal. ... 00... eee ee ees 14,228,475 10,600,396 13,276,885 9,681,922 
Removed, wine gal. ........ eee SO eexdame all aetoes 14,393,773 11,059,056 13,435,728 9,468,110 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... 42 ......00 ce aes 470,952 1,707,217 669,521 2,171,894 

Ammonia sulfate prod., tons a.. 63 372.9 63,898 61 675.8 62,573 62,580 62,254 

Benzo! prod., gal. b..........+- 12,435,830 12,218,000 11,177,395 11,077,000 11,330,930 11,727,000 

Byproduct coke, prod., tons a.. 4,970 652 4,853,600 4,805,793 4,640,700 5,013,656 4,612,091 
Cellulose Plastic Products (Bureau of the Census) 

Nitrocellulose sheets, prod., Ibs. «ees te ee ee 982,817 736 372 973,085 610,140 
Sheets, ship., Ibs. .......0-++. warees es 1,022,014 745,068 1,025,638 670,897 
Rods, prod., Ibs. ...ssesseeees seanve aa 334,579 256,678 315,778 208,565 
Rods, ahip., Ibe. cccccccccccee  =«-sccvese ss evo nee 410,546 282,714 339,597 246,200 
WMG, ICU IR cacceceeedce 8 avdecs == Btwn 161,655 100,236 148 280 71,455 
MO iiitiiak cece Mcnedp Seine 132,549 85,636 145,070 52,445 

Cellulose acetate, sheets, rod, tubes 
WOE ER GecdeGibececce 02020 Succes ea sce 585,441 826,248 572,675 772,928 
MEIN TUL céSedcaccdaescc © © Mcice 0 fweeelecs 621,557 754,786 579,695 783 ,686 
Molding comp., ship.; Ibs. ... 000 ww... ce eee 2,813,225 1,501,463 2,506,393 1,341,994 
Methanol (Bureau of the Census) 

WPrGereGeeie, GEGG, BMG accceces. 0 kcécis 0 terme = Sees 407 ,764 450,107 407,764 

Production, synthetic, gals. .... 0 ...2e. ne ee Fo ate 3,787,794 5,005,840 3,787,794 
Pyrozylin-Coated Textiles (Bureau of the Census) 

Light goods, ship., linear yds... 4,285 874 3,303 892 4,600,150 2,698 218 4,297,069 2,833 467 

Heavy goods, ship., linear yds.. 3,532,725 2,538,265 3,199,908 2,408 ,096 3,132,999 2,519,383 

Pyroxylin spreads, lbs. ¢ .....-. 7,488 494 5,851,135 7,097,098 5,127,772 6,886,395 5,366,381 
Exports (Bureau of Foreign & Dom. Commerce) 

Chemicals and related prod. d.. nxeees ences iets | Sennes $30,241 $19,568 

TOUMENE MU adiuascteccaseats a<daee |  ¥deawc  -euevee se sea $1,452 $1,436 

GUDUPTREIEIUE ccccdéasdcs).. (sedsee suites. Secead  s0eac $2,589 $2,462 

EE CLG cccncadés kssiss .-senece,. . weactn =“ Huw $4,775 $4,574 
Imports 

Chemicals and related prod. d.. _—....... ae. \, Lanetees. ” cctuicws $3,884 $4,737 

Ce INO cccckeesecs, = Gadccen-,. cutoes.  Redane, ‘e0dere $656 $734 

IE OEIC icckccsts fects  avecen” | edeaae > — eawene $1,365 $1,734 





Employment (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) Adjusted to 1937 Census Totals 


Chemicals and allied prod., in- 


cluding petroleum ........++. 148.5 
Other than petroleum ..........- 153.4 
Chemicals .cccccocccccccccccce 182.7 
Explosives .ccccccccccccccccsse = = -secese 


125.4 
126.5 
145.6 


146.1 123.0 141.8 
150.5 123.1 145.2 
182.2 143.4 180.1 


Not Available 





Chemicals and allied prod., in- 








119.4 
118.6 
141.6 


Not Available 
Payrolls (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 — 100) Adjusted to 1937 Census Totals 





cluding petroleum ..........+. 190.7 139.3 186.4 138.1 179.2 134.4 
Other than petroleum .......... 199.2 140.2 192.0 137.8 185.4 133.5 

Chemicals ...cccccccccccccccecs 257.6 176.2 250.4 170.9 247.3 169.3 

Explosives ....csccccscscsscseses Not Available Not Available Not Available 

Prine 6G GROEMIONIS® ccccccuss  cvccce ——ernee == setae 84.8 87.5 84.8 
Drugs & Pharmaceuticals® ... 0 90 .----- teen ee tee 96.2 100.1 96.2 
Cee ee a a ee, ee cre 68.0 75.3 68.0 
eee ee ne CT cee 84.2 93.3 84.2 

FERTILIZER: 
Exports (long tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

Fertilizer and fert. materials ...  —_...... soc 136,503 145,902 295,885 178,474 
Total phosphate rock 2.20002 0 eeeees twee 84,377 82,336 256 423 120,635 
Total potash fertilisers ....... 0 0 weeeee sw eeee 14,205 12,552 6,920 18,329 
imports (long tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

Fertiliser and fert. materials ... ecccce esses 102,601 68,128 56,899 87,749 
Bodium nitrate ...sccccsccsses ceccee eeeees 60,352 37,610 | 28,704 52,703 
Total potash fertiliser ....... ecccee oeee 5,313 7,787 18 8,829 
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Business: Business activity during 
October and first half of November 
continued at an active and somewhat 
increasing rate. Volume of industrial 
production as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted 
index rose to 164% for October from 
161% for September. The New York 
Times index of business activity has 
come back to a new high after several 
weeks of depression. For the week 
ended November 29 it was 133.4, high- 
est in its history. Carloadings, textile 
and armament industries were the main 
factors in the increases as shown by 
these indexes. 

Steel: Although suffering from labor 
trouble in coal supplies and a shortage 
in scrap the industry has been able to 
force a continued high rate of operation. 

In first eleven months of 1941, steel 
production totaled 75,763,558 tons, 25% 
more than corresponding output in 1940 
and 50% more than production of 
50,467,880 tons in entire year 1917, peak 
of World War 1. 

Since our entrance into the war will 
undoubtedly cure strike trouble, the 
biggest problem left for the industry 
is the shortage of scrap. It is likely 
that before long we will have a national 
salvage campaign to collect scrap. 

Carloadings: During the month of 
November carloadings averaged about 
14.7% above November, 1940. Total 
carloading amounted to more than 
4,000,000 to give the railroads the best 
traffic for any November since 1929. 

In the week ended November 29 
loadings amounted to 866,189 cars. 
This was 18.9% above similar week in 
1940 and 8.3% above previous week of 
this year (Nov. 22, 1941). 

Electric Output: According to Re- 
ports to the Federal Power Commis- 
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sion, production of electric energy for 
public use during month of October 
amounted to 14,991,953,000 kilowatt- 
hour, an increase of 17% over produc- 
tion in October, 1940. This is third 
month in which average daily produc- 
tion set new high record. 

Automotive: Factory sales of auto- 
mobiles manufactured in the VU. S. 
including complete units or vehicles re- 
ported as assembled in foreign coun- 
tries from parts made in the U. S., for 
October 1941 consisted of 382,000 
vehicles, of which 295,568 were passen- 
ger cars and 86,432 commercial cars, 
trucks or road tractors. This repre- 
sents an increase of 63% over Septem- 
ber 1941 but a decrease of 22.5% from 
October 1940. The number of units 
produced approximated the quota per- 
mitted by the OPM for the month. 

Construction: Value of construction 
awards decreased slightly during Octo- 
ber, according to F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. Privately financed work in- 
creased somewhat and tended to offset 
the declines in publicly-financed 
projects. Contracts for residential 
building showed little change. 

Commodity Prices: Prices have con- 
tinued to rise during October and 
November. Recent advances for in- 
dustrial raw materials and_ finished 
products have been more moderate, 
probably reflecting closer control by 
Federal agencies. This is particularly 
so in regard to petroleum products, and 
to certain chemical, metal and textile 
products. Retail prices have advanced 
more sharply. More definite legislation 
will probably be enacted as an attempt 
to keep the problem more in hand. 

Textiles: All phases of the textile 
industry continue at an active rate. 
Large Government orders of woolen 
good indicate the possibility that 
measures to curtail civilian wool con- 
sumption may become necessary. An 
all-time high production of cotton tex- 
tile for the year 1941 has already been 
attained in the first ten months’ opera- 
tion. Rayon production continues at a 
forced pace. 

Outlook: Our full fledged entrance 
into the war via the treacherous attack 
by the Japanese has caused all industry 
to substitute the word “war” for “de- 
fense.” We may come to realize that 
this attack was good for us because it 
instantaneously brought unity to the 
country and a meaning to the term 
“all-out production.” Strikes will prob- 
ably not further disrupt industry. Civ- 
ilian and non-essential industries will be 
more co-operatively and quickly con- 
verted to war industries. We may 
therefore expect to see an acceleration 
in production that will continue until 
the job is done. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS (cont'd) 





t. Oct. Sept. Sept. August August 
FERTILIZER: (Cont’d) Toi 1940 1941 1940 val 1940 


Superphosphate e (Nat. Fert. Association) 
Production, total .....ccccccces aaaave sonees éhiees shanes 341,120 303 393 








Shipments, total .........secceee Seatens elens aates eee 224,446 186,298 
DEB occkdscsaacecads. <b ede semene Peewee Seuwes 130,249 118,613 
PUNO ousdacctecnsecce. (-nicevees, augers guna disves 94,197 67,685 

Stocks, end of month, total ... 0000 ...... 0 eeeeee tenets secoee 1,305,568 1,348,226 
Tag Sales (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 

TG TP NON iadcacdiacdessies. 80400 nee 204,039 242,844 180,385 161,333 

Total, AR GOWNEED ccéccicccccecs = see Seve 135,239 142,636 71,610 60,782 

WOM UIINIIIE. Gasiscanicsacerc. | adsees. Seenes 68,800 100,208 108.775 100,851 

Fertiliser employment é ....... 103.6 96.7 110.2 95.6 89.6 81.4 

Fertiliser payrolls i ............ 101.9 82.4 111.6 85.4 90.8 71.2 

Velus tmporth, Certs end wit Go kik ates, ete see secure $1,372 $1,711 

GENERAL: 

Acceptances outst’d’g f ........ $184 $186 $176 $176 $197 $181 

Coal prod., anthracite, tons ... 5,382,000 4,355,000 5,143,000 4,053,000 ws wes 3,832,000 

Coal prod., bituminous, tons ... 49,800,000 38,700,000 46,880,000 38,413,000 ~—...-- 34,688,000 

Com, paper outst’d’g f ......... $377 $252 $370 $250 $353 $244 

Failures, Dun & Bradstreet .... 809 1,111 735 976 954 1,128 

Factory payrolls i .......cccceee 166.7 116.2 163.0 111.6 157.8 105.5 

Factory eraployment i .......... 132.5 111.4 132.4 111.4 132.8 107.4 

Merchandise imports do ....200.000ceceee eee $262,680 - $194,928 $282,513 $175,623 

Merchandise exports d ...eeeee. eee sescee $496,057 $288,270 © $438,264 © $250,102 

GENERAL MANUFACTURING: 

Automotive production ......... 382,000 493,223 234,255 269,108 147,600 75,873 

Boot and Shoe prod., pairs ... 45,246,238 37,027,350 43,375,891 35,092,360 44,763,941 39,603,443 

midg, eomtracts, Dotige gs scicc. 9 cccace tv avn peteddiel -. Wetdaeee $760 233 $414,941 

Newsprint prod., U. 8. toms... ....0. cee ee 78 657 77 888 83,592 86 633 

Newsprint prod., Canada, tons. =...... ea eae 298,276 282,322 293,054 316,607 

Glass containers, grosst .......0 0000 cece aac 6,286 4,289 6,791 5,070 

A ae | rc 1,123,200 1,002,000 —1,267.500 992,900 

Window glass prod., boxes .....000 0 ....0. cae 14,905.000 14,090,800 14,125.600 12,533,400 

Steel ingot prod., tons ......... 7,242,683 6,644,542 6,819,706 6,056,246 7,000,957 6,033,037 

% steel capacity ......cccccccee 99.0 96.1 96.4 90.6 95.7 89.5 

Pig iron prod., tons ..........2. 4,856,306 4,445,961 4,716,901 4,176,527 4,791.432 4,238,041 

U.8. cons’pt. crude rub., lg. tons 60,418 59.644 53,655 52,469 55,365 53,307 


Tire shipments ........sseseeeee 5,867,175 5,525,075 5,264,357 4,462,486 + —-5,399.702 4,782,678 
Tire production .....sscsecssees 4,834,308 5,076.951 4.583.324 4,412,574 5,004,912 4,443,918 
Tire inventories ........0s.s0+ 4,122,836 9,409,683 5,170,008 9,837,395 5.834199 6,071,075 





Cotton consumpt., bales .......0000 ceccee cena ceaee | teeeens 874,113 650,888 
on re 22,963,944 22,281,476 23,029,066 22,084,474 
SUR COHOUMG UMD iccecavecs 00 scsies —  SaeKSe ceccee eases 2,069 80,189 
PO MUNIN: B Sscccceccce Sasecs 9” Leacecs teeees seeeee 53.5 36.1 
PP MRTGUNTZ TID. cesisciscsieee | kksaws’ Cn seees 37,000,000  30,900.000 37,300,000 + 34,000,000 
Rayon employment i ........... 326.4 311.1 327.0 311.7 329.3 307.7 
Rayon payrolls i ......cssesee0s 375.5 322.6 374.3 327.7 368.2 318.0 
Soap employment i ............ 100.2 88.8 98.2 87.9 97.4 83.6 
cn a nnn 143.5 107.2 139.6 107.0 129.7 101.8 
Paper and pulp employment i.. 128.0 115.1 128.3 116.7 127.8 116.9 
Paper and pulp payrolls i ..... 164.4 123.8 163.0 124.2 162.7 124.8 
Leather employment é ......... 96.5 81.6 97.0 79.0 94.8 80,3 
Leather payrolls i .......scceses 114.5 81.6 114.2 76.8 109.0 77.0 
Glass employment é ............ 133.2 113.2 130.3 109.3 130.0 106.9 
| eee 176.0 129.8 161.0 120.7 155.4 116.0 
Rubber prod. employment i .... 111.6 92.6 111.5 89.4 111.8 85.9 
Rubber prod. payrolls i ........ 135.8 99.5 134.2 95.7 138.9 87.7 
Dyeing and fin. employment i.. 133.8 128.6 136.0 124.8 136.3 121.5 
Dyeing and fin. payrolls i ...... 134.3 111.4 135.7 106.5 132.5 101.8 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Oils & Fats Index (’26 = 100)!.. 140.9 48.6 142.5 49.3 134.1 48.6 
Gasoline prod., p ......-+e++ re ee 60,167 52,313 60,740 52,658 


Cottonseed oil consumpt., bbls... 297 353 317,548 297 635 292,553 231,477 292,553 





PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, FILLERS: 
Sales 680 establishments, dollars eesees seeeee $50,363,488 $35,327,356 $48,646,514 $36,441,511 


5 5 303,935 
Trade sales (580 estbts.) dollars meee sgiticee $25,624.958 $18,416,711 $23,893,291 $19,303, 
Industrial sales, total, dollars .. eens "| Sanees $19,709,134 $13,458,969 $20,246,764 $13,651,210 
Paint & Varnish, employ, ¢é ..... 144.0 125.1 143.9 126.1 144.4 123.5 
Paint & Varnish, payrolls i .... 173.5 135.8 169.9 135.6 171.3 132.1 


a Bureau of Mines; b Crude and refined plus motor benzol, Bureau of Mines; c Based on 1 Ib. of 
gun cotton to 7 Ibs. of solvent, making an 8-lb. jelly; d 000 omitted, Bureau of Foreign & — 
Commerce; e Expressed in equivalent tons of 16% A.P.A.; {000.000 omitted at end of month; 
i U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year average, 1923-25 = 100, adjusted to 1037 Census totals; 7 000 omitted. 
37 states; p Thousands of barrels, 42 gallons each; q 680 establishments, Bureau of the Census; 
r Classified sales, 580 establishments, Bureau of the Census; s 53 manufacturers, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, in millions of lbs.; ¢ 387 identical manufacturers, Bureau of the Census, quantity expressed in 
dozen pairs; v In thousands of bbls., Bureau of the Census; ** Indices, Survey of Current Business, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce; z Units are millions of Ibs.; $000 omitted; * New series beginning March, 
1940; 1 Revised series beginning February, 1940. 
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du Pont Nets $24,491,867 in 
Quarter 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and 
wholly-owned subsidiaries in report for 
quarter ended September 30, 1941, subject 
to audit and year-end adjustments, show 
net profit of $24,491,867 after deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence, etc., and provision of 
$27,500,000 for federal taxes, including 
$19,800,000 for excess profits taxes, com- 
paring with net profit of $21,074,802 in 
September quarter of previous year, and 
net profit of $23,007,636 for quarter ended 
June 30, 1941, 

After deducting dividends on preferred 
stock and including $468,519 company’s 
equity in undivided profits of controlled 
companies not wholly-owned, there was 
a balance available for common stock in 
September quarter of 1941, of $23,060,430, 


equivalent to $2.09 a share (par $20) on 
11,045,055 average number of common 
shares outstanding during the period. In 
September quarter of previous year, bal- 
ance for common stock, including $3,075 
company’s equity in undivided profits of 
controlled companies, was $19,177,921, 
equal to $1.74 a share on 11,037,815 aver- 
age common shares, and in quarter ended 
June 30, 1941, balance for common stock, 
including $810,774 equity in undivided 
profits of controlled companies, was $21,- 
918,453, equal to $1.98 a share on 11,050,- 
987 average common shares. 

For nine months ended September 30, 
last, net profit was $68,253,664 after 
charges and provision of $1,600,000 for 
contingencies and $74,420,000 for federal 
taxes, including $50,630,000 for excess 
profits taxes, comparing with net profit of 
$67,928,497 in first nine months of 1940. 





Earnings Statements Summarized 


Annual Common share Surplus after 
divi- --Net income-—, r—-earnings-—, -—dividends-——, 
Company dends 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 


Abbott Laboratories.: 
Nine months, Sept. 30 .. y$2.15 


: $1,814,901 
American Hard Rubber Co.: 


Jan. 1 to Nov. 5 . y 3.00 525,087 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.: 

Sept. 30 quarter wins ey 54,129 

Nine months, Sept. 30 .. f 443,426 

Twelve months, Sept. 30f 632,227 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.: 
Nire months, Sept. 30 y 2.25 


32,712,617 
Celanese Corp. of America.: 


Sept. 30 quarter .......#@ 1.50 1,966,440 

Nine months, Sept. 30 .. x 1.50 5,116,361 

Twelve months, Sept. 30 x 1.50 6,277,433 
Celluloid Corp.: 

Twelve months, Sept. 30 f 781,733 
Columbian Carbon Co.: 

Nine months, Sept. 30 .. y 4.70 2,540,968 


International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd.: 
Sept. 30 quarter .... 2.00 8,380,331 


Sa 

Nine months, Sept. 30 .. y 2.00 25,695,938 
Merck & Co_ Inc.: 

Nine months, Sept. 30 .. ce 1.00 2,439,888 
Pressed Metals of America: 

Nine months, Sept. 30 .. y .75 204,938 
United Carbon Co.: 

Nine months, Sept. 30 .. y 3.00 1,214,551 
United States Smelt., Ref. & Min. Co.: 

Ten months, Oct. 31 ... y 5.00 3,889,339 
Vick Chemical Co. 

Sept. 30 quarter ...... y 3.00 1,082,468 





$1,815,192 $2.34 $2.34 


153,864 fr .79 10 
407,504 ad ae seta:  Vxechras 
566,877 43 BK 


24,241,675 3.77 2.79 
ae 1.15 

5,215,825 2.80 2.88 

8,719,881 3.30 5.28 
226,658 16.14 52.42 


2,418,199 4.73 4.50 $928,750 $805,981 


8,364,811 54 .54 607,772 592,252 

26,425,104 1.66 1.71 2,378,260 3,107,426 
mene: 2.23 
Meeks 76 


21,078,707 3.05 2.71 
4,568,499 4.77 6.06 
1,044,247 1.58 1.52 


@ On Class A shares; b On Class B shares; c On Combined Class A and Class B shares; d Deficit. 
f No common dividend; js On average number of shares; k For the year 1940; b On Preferred stock; 


On Class A shares; y Amount paid or payable 
of the most recent dividend announcement; ¢ Ind 


in 12 months to and including the payable date 
icated quarterly earnings as shown by comparison 


of company’s reports for the 6 and 9 months periods; § Plus extras; » Preliminary statement; 
h On shares outstanding at close of respective periods. ** Indicated quarterly earnings as shown 
by comparison of company’s reports for Ist quarter of fiscal year and the six months period. 
tt Indicated earnings as compiled from quarterly reports. t Net loss. * Not available. 1 Before 
interest on income notes. x Paid on or declared in last 12 months plus extra stock. w Last divi- 


dend declared, period not announced by company. 








Price Trend of Representative Chemical Company Stocks 


Price 
Net gain on 
orloss Nov. 30 ;-——1941——, 


1 8 15 22 29 lastmo. 1940 High Low 
Air Reduction Co. ee 364% SF 36% 35 — 3 42% 45 34% 
Allied Chemical & Dye ...... 149% 150% 149 151 149 — Y% 167% 167% 144% 
Amer, Agric. Chem, ...... .. 19% 19% 21 21% 20% +1% 16% 22 14% 
Amer. Cyanamid “B” ...... 38% 38% 38Y% 38% 37% — 35% 42 31 
Columbian Carbon ......... 75% 76 75 74% 77% +2 75 83 69% 
Commercial Solvents ....... 9% 9% 9 8% — *% 10% 11% 8% 
Dow: Chemical Co. ......... 114% 116% 116% 118% 121 + 6% 130% 141% 111% 
MEN ceo ree Eds Waid 02.8% 146 147 146% 146% 144 - 157% 164% 138 
Hercules Powder ..........- 70 70% 69% 69% 69% — ¥% 73 80% 66 
Mathieson Alkali Works .... 265% 26% 26% 28 28% +1% 28% 31% 24% 
pO ee errs ea 83% 84 83% 86 86 + 2% 81% 94 77 
Standard Oil of N. J. ....... 43% 45% 437 4444 444+ & 34% 46% 33 
Zeuee Gulf Sulphur ........ 33 34% 835 36% 34 + 1 36% 38% 31% 
Union Carbide & Carbon .... 69% 69% 70% 72% 71% +2 71% 79% 60 
United Carbon Co. ......... 44 44% 43 454 43% — % 52 40% 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol .... 29% 29% 30% 29% 29% + % 21% 33% 20 
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Dividends and Dates 
Per Stock 


Name Share Kecord Payable 
Abbott Laboratories 
(quar.) ...... $ .40 Dec. 4 Dec. 24 
Be kee eee -25 Dec. 4 Dec. 24 
Allied Chemical & Dye 


Corp. (year end) 2.00 Dec.13 Dec. 27 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Com. Class A (quar) .15 Dec.12 Jan. 1 
5% pref. (initial 
quar.) . an 125 Dec.12 Jan. 1 
American Smelting & 
Refining (year end) 1.50 Dec. 8 Dec. 27 
7% Ast pref. (quar.) 1.75 Dec. 8 Dec. 27 
Climax Molybdenum Co. 
3 


MOIR ee i>. ae a0. me Dec. 12 Dec. 22 
(year end) ...... 1.00 Dec.12 Dec. 22 
Columbian CarbonCo. 
(year end) .. 1.70 Nov. 21 Dec. 10 
Du Pont de Nemours, 
Inc., E. I. 
(year end) .... 1.75 Nov. 24 Dec. 13 
$4.50 Pref. 
(quar.) a 1.125 Jan. 9 Jan. 24 


General Aniline & Film, 
Class A (yearend) 1.00 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 
Class B (yearend) .10 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 
Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Co., Common ow. <4e Dee 
$5 pref. (quar.) 1.25 Dec. 20 Jan. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
(year end) .20 
Johns-Manville Corp., 
Common (quar.) . .75 Dec.10 Dec. 2 
7% pref. (quar.) 1.75 
Lindsay Light & Chemica 
7% pref. (quar.) .175 Dec. 1 Dec. 10 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
7% pref. (quar.) 1.7! 
Common (quar.). .375 Dec. 8 Dec. 24 
y) 


_ 
=) 
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~~ 
o 
Q 
Co 
—_ 
= 
e 
oO 
_ 
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Extra eat wir 5 Dec. 8 Dec. 2 
Merck & Co., Inc., 

Common ........ 25 Dee. 23 Dec. 29 

Extra 25 Dec. 23 Dec. 29 


6% pref. (quar.) 1.50 Dec.23 Jan. 1 
National Chemical & Mfg. 


Co. (quar.) «ve «SS Jan 20 Feb 9 
National Lead Co., 

Common (quar.).. .125 Dec. 5 Dec. 23 

Extra pate 125 Dec. 5 Dec. 23 

7% pref. A (quar.) 1.50 Jan. 16 Feb. 2 

6% pref. B (quar.) 1.50 Jan. 16 Feb, 2 
National Oil Products 

Co. (year end) .. .50 Dec.10 Dec. 17 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 

(year end) 1.50 Nov. 21 Dec. 10 
Squibb, E. R. & Sons .625 Dec. 10 Dec. 20 

$5 pref., series A 

2 ae 1.25 Jan. 15 Feb. 2 
Union Carbide & Carbo 

COMM «60k. Rue tt Dee S Jane 1 
United Carbon Co. 75 Dec. 2 Dec. 20 


United Chemicals, Inc. 

$3 pref. (year end) 4.50 Dec. 8 Dec. 27 
United States Potash Co. 

Common ........ .50 Dec.15 Dec. 31 

6% pref. (quar.) 1.50 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 
United States Rubber 

Co. (year end) 1.50 Dec. 15 Dec. 22 
Victor Chemical Works .45 Dec.17 Dec. 27 











Hercules Net Up 18.5% 


Hercules Powder Company reported 
for the nine months ended September 30, 
1941, net earnings of $4,356,632 after esti- 
mated federal taxes of $9,112,441. After 
provision for such taxes, net earnings 
were equal, after payment of preferred 
dividends, to $3.01 a share on 1,316,710 
shares of common stock outstanding dur- 
ing the period. 

This compares with net earnings for 
the nine months ended September 30, 
1940, of $3,744,236, after federal taxes of 
$2,901,498, equal after payment of pre- 
ferred dividends, to $2.54 a share on 
1,316,710 shares of common stock then 
outstanding. 

For the third quarter of 1941, net earn- 
ings were $1,525,442 equal after preferred 
dividends, to $1.06 a share on common 
stock. 
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Chemical Stocks and Bonds 
28 
-———_—_— PRICE RANGE Divi- Earnings 
November 1941 1940 1939 Stocks Par Shares dends ae mae 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Listed 1940 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE November 1941 1941 oie in se 
50% 55% 46 70% 4% 71% & 3,700 36,800 Abbott Labs. ... No 755,204 2.15 i : . 
34% = 45 34% = 58%esi KH NHCC«CB 45% = 28,500 242.500 Air Reduction ..... Ne 2,711,137 1.75 2.38 1.98 if 
149° 167% s144%—s«sd8D«185%H_ 300% = 181%_~—Ss«9,500 = 71,500 Allied Chem & Dye .. No __ 2,401,288 6.00 9.43 0.50 5.03 
20% 21% 14% 21 12% Ae 16 6.100 59,300 Amer. Agric. Chem. ... No 627,981 1.20 1.45 1.22 Ho 
8% 9% 456 8% 4% 1% 5% 10,300 73,100 Amer. Com. Alcohol ...... No 280.934 tae .22 =~ <2 
‘ 33% 26 35% «23 87 21 3,200 18.300 Archer-Dan.-Midland ..... No 545.416 1.40 5.71 3.83 R 
664% 72% 61 80% 57 71 50 1,700 10,800 Atlas Powder Co. ......... No 252.278 4.25 5.71 i= 6s 
118 =: 121 111 124% 112% 127 116 180 2,200 5% conv. cum. pfd. ... 100 68,597 5.00 26.01 a yi 
21% 29% 18% 85% 20 30 18% 12,400 183,800 Celanese Corp. Amer, ..... No = 1,112,788 1.25 3.38 33.67 18.05 
121% 1 116% 121 105% 109 & 780 13,970 PRIOR DIG,. cccocaccecese “100 164,818 7.00 38,69 7 08 
14% 16% 11% 10% 18 11% 14,100 141,700 Colgate-Palm.-Peet ....... No 1,962,087 1.00 1.72 2.74 Ln 
75% 69% 98% TI 96 73 2,100 19,600 Columbian Carbon ........ No 7 406 4.60 5.71 5.32 lg 
8% 1% 8% 16% 8 16 8% 43,800 345.800 Commercial Solvents ...... No 2,636,878 25 91 ; Tis 
48% 53% 4214 65% 40% 67% 84% 22,800 154,100 Corn Products ...secccoeee 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.10 3.32 sae 
177% 182% 170 184 165 177 180 890 7,090 7% cum. pid. .ecccceee 100 245,738 7.00 38.99 41.18 0.69 
15 20% 13 12% 32% 18 2,160 24,750 Devoe & Rayn. A. ...... No 95,000 25 1.14 2.08 “hal 
121 141% 111% 171 127% 14456 101% 15,500 53,300 Dow Chemical .....e00.06. No 1,135,187 3.00 6.65 3.78 asi 
143% 164% 138 189% 146% 188% 126% 27,400 248800 DuPont de Nemours...... 20 11,065,762 7.00 7.23 7.7 ! 
126% 126% 120% ‘129% 114 124% 112 1.500 21,950 4%4% pid. .....secc00e. No 1,688,850 4.50 51.48 82.25 87.27 
182% 145% 120% 166% 117 186% 188% 15,300 90.190 Wastman Kodak .........«. No 2,488,242 6.00 7.96 8.55 7.54 
176 = 182% ~—s:160 180 155 = 188% =: 155% 100 2.130 TON... <ctcctwinnce aa 61,657 6.00 325.62 337.65 281.22 
36% 41 32% 39% U% 36 18% 6300 95,400 Freeport Sulphur .......... 10 96.380 2.00 3.81 2.76 1.87 
6% 7% 5% 10 5% 10% 7 6.300 45,400 Gen. Printing Ink ......... _ 1 735 960 .60 86 94 = 
13% 17% 12% 19% Ii 4% 14 10,400 90.600 Glidden Co. ......sesseeeee NO 829.989 1.00 1.56 1.70 —. 
41 46 40%, 8945 30 47 34 1,600 12,100 4%4% cum. pfd. ....... 8 199.940 2.25 8.64 9.27 1.03 
81% 96 76 118% 89% 112% 93 1,600 11.300 Hazel Atlas .....sccccsceee 25 434 409 5.00 5.98 6.60 4.97 
69 80% 66 100% 101% 63 5,200 45,000 Hercules Powder .......... No 1,316,710 2.85 4.01 3.65 1.95 
129% 132% 123% 183% 126% 135% 128% 470 3,280 6% cum. pid. .......206 100 96.1 6.00 = 66.38 = 60.87 85.31 
26 29% 20% 329 16% 20% 16% 3,200 55,300 Industrial Rayon .......... No 759,325 2.00 3.15 1.77 3A 
23% = 27 19% 47% 21% 46% 17% 3.200 25.300 Interchem. ......cccceccseee NO 290.320 1.60 2.47 4.10 3 
110% 113% 107 113 91 109% 90 570 3,780 5 ee 65.661 6.00 16.99 24.27 7.39 
1% 214 1% 2% 1 3% 1% 5,000 42.300 Intern. Agricul. ........... No 436.048 eos «= 1.57 = 1.32 —0,008 
47 49 30% 44 18% 41 16 5.400 31.000 cum, pid. .eecce.e. 100 100,000 ike 14 1,26 7.01 
23% 31% 388% 10% = BBH—BK 110,000 695.200 Intern. Nickel ..........06. No 14,584,025 200 230 239 2.00 
47 49 38%, 39% eSB 29 1,000 10700 Intern. Salt ........see000. No 240. 2.50 3.98 1.92 2.29 
21 22 17% 2% 14% 22% 14% 1,000 9100 Kellogg (Spencer) ......... No 509,213 1.60 ee 1.39 7 
4% 45% 4 53% 30 56% «86% 41.500 203.400 Libbey Owens Ford ....... No 2,513.258 3.50 3.97 3.21 1.57 
142 16% = 18 18% 10% 19 18% 10600 58.500 Liquid Carbonic .......... No 700, 1.00 1.72 1.62 1.81 
27% «86314 %e8MHSC*« 37% 20% 3.300 41400 Mathieson Alkali ......... No 828,171 1.50 1.72 1.12 1.01 
+ 7 ~~ «119 79 = 114% 8.500 67.800 Monsanto Chem. .......... No 1,241,816 3.00 4.04 3.81 2.35 
117% 118% 119 119 «6110 = 121 110 190 2.470 44% pid. A. eeccccese No 50. 4.50 57.38 54.29 31.51 
118% 193 115 123 118% 122% 112 110 2.550 4%4% pfd. B. ......... No 50, 450 57.38 54.29 31.51 
14% 19% 14% 22% 14% 27% 17% 31,600 183.300 National Lead .........06. 10 — 3,095.100 87 1.34 1.23 75 
168% 176 168% 176 160 178% 183 100 4.200 @ cum. “A” pfd. ... 100 213,793 7.00 28.54 27.04 20.03 
138) 154188 158% 182 145 182 290 2.330 6% cum. “B” pfd. ... 100 103.277 6.00 59.46 55.30 35.97 
34%% 35 26 44 28% 46 28% 2,600 23.900 National Oil Products ..... 4 179,829 1.35 3.93 3.89 2.23 
%% Wm 5% 14% 6% 17% 8% 18:00 161.700 Newport Industries ........ 1 621.359 30 50 66 —.08 
43 50% 38% 454270 BO 31.000 »=—159.300 Owens-Illinois Glass ...... 12.50 2.661.204 2.00 2.71 317 2.02 
Sf 61% 50% 71% S66 OHH 17.400 «152.800 Procter & Gamble ........ No 6,409.418 2.75 | 4.37 3.80 2.50 
119% 120 115 118% 113% 119% 112 340 2.780 BOG EDIGS cco csssacaccese. 100 169.517 5.00 836.78 208.55 101.81 
15% 16 10% 138% %%%% 17% 9% 15.500 206.200 Shell Union Oil ......-.s00 No  18,070.625 15 1.05 7 70 
32% 35% 18% «= BiH SHH 8800 —114.100 Skelly Oil ....sseeecsereeee NO 981.349 «1.2500 8.281.990 2.07 
31% 34% ne 20% 30 22% 58200 590100 8. O. Indiann ......sceccee 25 15.272.020 1.50 2.20 2.24 1.82 
4% 4554 33 46% 2% 53% 88 114.600 1.204.000 8. O. New Jersey ....-.... 25 666 1.75 4.54 3.27 2.86 
8% 93% 7% % 44% % 4 13.000 65.500» Tenn. Corp. .....ccccccsece 5 696 25 1.36 Al 40 
44% 46 34% 47% 33 50% 82% 69.000 544.400 Texas Corp. ...--sseccccoee 98 882 2.00 2.90 3.02 2.18 
33% 38% = 31% BTM BB%H_=—s3H_— 16.100 138.000 Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... No 000 «62.500 2382.04 1.81 
71% 79% 60 88% 5% 0% 65% 40500 411.100 Union Carbide & Carbon.. No 288 2.30 4.55 3.86 2.77 
43% 52 40% 65% 42% 69% 63 3,000 30.309 United Carbon ....... pieces SO 885 3.00 3.36 3.81 3.78 
29% = 33% on 28 14 29% 18% (3.200 161,700 U.S. Indus. Alcohol ...... No 391 238 a 2.73 1.06 —1.08 
19% 34% 19% 4% 325 40 16 12.600 129.600 Vanadium Corp. bees NG 425,708 1.50 2.85 3.25 61 
23% 27% 9 31% 19 20% 18% 7.400 24.000, Victor Chem. ......sscc00 8 696.000 1.40 1.45 1.59 1.05 
1% 2% 1% 4% 1% 5% 2% 6,900 31.400 Virginia-Caro. Chem. ..... No 486.122 eos «60 1.86 = 1.57 —1.80 
24 2% 19% 81% £14 3% 17 4,100 35.900 6% cum. part. pfd. ... 100 213,052 a 2.89 2.41 1,90 
33% 38% TY, BB MeOTH8OKHSCSKH «1,500 14.300 Westvaco Chlorine ........ No 353.152 1.85 2.96 2.91 1.52 
110% 112 105 100% 108 a. Aa 440 5,91 Gm. BIA. cecccccctsccss NO 59,885 4.50 21.98 pre dee 
grind oe en 10 =. 2,618,387 1.10 2.44 2.07 91 
“4 425% 31 397 18 26,900 258,500 Amer. Cyanamid bic’ = eeeee 618, . o . . 
122% 134 "107 me 38 ie ag 250 12,200 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd. 100 148.179 9.72 35.25 35.73 8.98 
4% 6% 4 6% % CO «8 200 13.125 Celluloid Corp. . ......... 15 194.952 ae | 70 —2.93 
7% 7% 634 &% 5 9% 5 1,000 10,90) Duval Texas Sulphur .. No .000 75 1.16 1.25 71 
85 99 65 92 60 68 30 600 6.525 Heyden Chem Corp. 100 125.497 3.00 6.26 5.98 2.07 
65 96% 64% 104 65 896117 90 12.000 61.600 Pittsburgh Plate Glass 25 = -3,188.040 5.00 6.30 4.94 3.00 
62% = 84 62 106 62% 118% 81 10,550 46.550 Sherwin Williams ... 25 638.927 3.00 6.57 5.968 2.48 
114% 115% 109 114% 106 116 106% 120 2.870 OG RIMES, cssccascs 20D 122,289 5.00 39.49 35.08 8.76 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
174% 185 162. 1932 188% 179 185 325 2,675 Pennsylvania Salt ......... 50 150,000 9.00 owe 10.52 6.29 
—— PRICE RANGE ut- 
November 1941 1940 1939 Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Due % eriod 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE November 1941 1941 
103 104% «100% 105% 100% 108% 98 166,000 2,876,000 Amer. I. G. Chem. Conv, ......ccccccccscccce 1049 5% M-N = $22,400,000 
38% 38% 2% 4! 7% 41% 19 39.000 388.000 Anglo Chilean Nitrate ino. deb. ........ ‘im aa 4% J 10,400,000 
38 38 25% 39% 27 37 21% 183,000 1,178,000 Lautaro Nitrate inc. deb. .......... cs aa 4 J-D 27 200,000 
9 38 9 40 21 30 16 nee M000; But Cuts. coscasescctssAiccaccovstesscsscecs) CAMS 6 A-O 1,500,000 
99% 997% 945% 100% 93% 05% 88% 194.000 4,007,000 Shell Union Oil ......ccecccecscccscscccccecce 1954 2% J-J 85,000,000 
106 198% «108% s«s107-—s«101%H™ 106% =: 97%_—s70,000 1.628.000 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) deb. ......... 1961 3 J-D —_85.000,008 
104% =:1055& ~=—-:108 107 100% 106% 04% 101,000 1.865.900 Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) deb. ......... 1953 2% J-J 50,000,000 
107% 107% 102% 108% 103 105% 85% 71,000 1,237,000 Texas Corp. .......sccccccccccccccccccccccccee 1950 3 A-O — 40,000,000 





* Including extras paid in cash. 
** For either fiscal or calendar year. 
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Trade Mark Descriptions ; 


392,039. Dispersions Process, Inc., New 442,068. Johns-Manville Corporation, New 
York, N. Y.; Aug. 13, ’40; for plastic com- York, N. Y.; Mar. 29, ’41; for plastic oil 
position of rubber and other ingredients; since 


, ; resisting sealing compound; since Mar. 12,’41. 
Dec. 11, ’39. ; 442,366. Paul W. Ogle, Vevay, Ind.; Apr. 
432,987. Purity | Drug Co., Ine, (J. K. 7, ’41; for liquefied gas; since Dec. 2, '39. 
Laboratories, Passaic, N. J. & New York, N. 442,572. Robert Cheney Slatuer, Jackson- 
Y.); = aS B-4 for medicinal preparations; ville, Fla., Apr. 14, ’41; for insecticides, nico- 

since Apr. 38. oe ae ‘ >. Py eo A “y 

’ : : tine and salts of nicotine, A vitamin G@ prep- 
OF ay og ae & a Deg age 2 aration, and fungicides; since Nov. 29, °38.. 
giecads pre 96. i 442,730. H. Schoppe & Schultz, Hamburg, 


437,312. Johns-Manville Corporation, New ermany, Apr. 18, ’41; for chemical prepara- 
York, N. Y.; Oct. 26, ’40; for plastic sealing tion used as a food substitute in the prepara- 
compound for sealing cables, ducts, conduits, tion of creamy dishes; since Jan. 6, ’39. 
and the like; since Feb. 22, '40. 443,055. Ridgefield Chemical OCo., Ine., 

438,305. Fried, Krupp Aktiengesellschaft, New York, N. Y.; Apr. 28, ’41; for prepara- 
Essen, Germany; Nov. 28, ’40; for soldering 


tion used in the ‘treatment of athlete's foot; 
fluxes, soldering fluid compounds, and solder- since ; 
ing pastes; since July 6, ’39. 443,355. Burroughs Wellcome & Co. (U. 


438,563. Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- Ss. A.), Inc., New York, N. Y.; May 8, °41; 
cago, Ill.; Dec. 6, ’40; for hypnotic, anes- for vitamin K analogue (2-methyl-1, 4-Naph- 
thetic, and sedative preparations in tablet thoquinone), a synthétic chemical used in the 
form; since Nov. 29, ’40. treatment of hemorrhagic conditions due to 

439, 042. Carl E. Schaad (Chemical Mfg. vitamin K deficiency characterized by pro- 
& Distributing Co., Easton, Pa.); Dec. 20,’40; longed blood clotting time; this preparation 
for soaps and cleaning compounds; since Apr. is available in two forms; for oral adminis- 
ZT. “86; tration and intramuscular injection respect- 

439,590. John Daniel Earle (Earle-Chester- ively; since Mar. 1, '41. 
field Mill Co., Ashville, North Carolina); Jan. 443,789. Wham Products Corp., New 
ii, “4k: for mineral mixture consisting of York, N. Y., May 21, ’41; for cleaners, rust 
manganese sulfate, iron oxide, copper sulfate, remover, and soldering pastes; since July 
sodium chloride, calcium carbonate and potas- 15, °39. 
sium iodide, and calcium phosphates adapted 444,405. General Chemical Co., New York, 
for use as mineral and chemical ingredients N. Y., June 11, ’41; for compound for appli- 
which are adapted either for addition to cation to fruit 


trees and shrubs, preferably 

poultry or stock feeds or other related uses; for spraying, to improve yield of fruit; since 
since Jan. 3, ’40. Apr. 29, ’41. 

440,510. Karl Himmelbauer (Ceresinfab- 444,454. The Indium Corporation of Amer- 

rik und Wachsraffinerie, Mahrisch-Ostrau, ica, Utica, N. Y.; June 12, '41; for metallic 


Germany); Feb. 19, °41; for ceresom and Indium, Indium alloys, and Indium amal- 
pzplerot; since Apr. 25, ’35. gams; since May 1, ’41. 

440,610. Premo Pharmaceutical lLabora- 444,514. Arthur Steinberg (Hematological 
tories, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Feb. 12, '41; Research Laboratory, Phila., Pa.); June 13, 
for enteric-coated medicinal tablets designed an for hemostatic preparations; since Sept., 
to disintegrate in the upper intestinal region : 
and used generally in glandular therapy; haa, 603. Ohio-Apex, Inc., Nitro, W. Va.; 


since Nov. ’40. June 17, '41; for diethoxy ethyl phthalate; 
441,896. Wesco Waterpaints, Inc., Berke- since Mar. 14, '35 


ley, Calif.; Mar. 24, '41; for size and ad- 444,604. Ohio-Apex, Inc., Nitro, W. Va.; 
hesive for wall coverings in paste form; since June 17, '41; for methoxy ethyl oleate; since 
130. May 4, '32. 
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444,605. Ohio-Apex, Inc., Nitro, W. Va., 
June 17, '41; for dibutoxy ethyl phthalate; 
since Dec. 4, ’31. 

444,606. Ohio-Apex, Inc., Nitro, W. Va.; 
June 17, '41; for dimethoxy ethyl phthaiate; 
since Jan. 23, '35. 

444,630. OC-H-C Laboratories, Inc., New 
Orleans, La.; June 18, °41; for medicinal 
preparation used in the treatment of hay 
fever, head colds, sinusitis, catarrh, and 
asthma; since Oct. 1, ’37. 

5967. The Griffith Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; June 380, '41; for powdered 
composition for coloring sausage and meat 
products containing as the essential coloring 
ingredient cured animal hemoglobin; since’27. 

445,514. Harold R. Williams (Fusion 
Engineering), Cleveland, Ohio; July 19, ’41; 
for solder; since Feb. 10, ’34. 

445,687. Commercial Solvents Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; July 28, °41; for alcoholic sol- 
vents, proprietary solvent having a general 
use in the industry, denatured alcohol, and 
i anti-freeze compositions; since June 
10, ’4 

145, 776. Mallinckrodt Chemical Wks., St. 
Louis, Mo.; July 30, '41; for substituted oxa- 
zolediones "and salts thereof useful as hyp- 
notics and anaesthetics; since July 11, 

446,050. International Vitamin Corp., New 
York. N.. ¥.: Aug,.%, "@8: for vitamin and 
Mineral preparations used in medicine and 
pharmacy; since July 17, ’41. 

446,060. Mizzy, Inc., New York, N. Y.; 
Aug. 7, '41; for germicidal, analgesic, hemo- 
static agent; since July 30, '41. 

446,190. F. E. Booth Co., Ine., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ; Aug. 13, ’41; for fish oil; since 
July 3, ’41. 

446,217. Premo Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Aug. 13, '41; 
for pharmaceutical preparation of vitamins B 
complex in the form of an elixir, capsules, 
tablets, and syrup; since June 15, ’41. 

446,300. The Neville Co., yee ig - 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Aug. 16, 
for synthetic terpene polymer resin; aa 


446,353. California Spray-Chemieal Corp., 
Wilmington, Del. & Richmond, Calif.; Aug. 
19, '41; for parasiticides; since July 31, ’41. 





7 Trademarks reproduced and described include 
those appearing in the Official Gazette of the 
U. S. Patent Office, Nov. 11 to Dec. 2. 
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New Trade Marks of the Month 
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EDOME 


447,194 


Vuplex 


447,595 
PAR-O-SAN 
447,617 


GRAFENE 


447,773 


CARNOGEN 
446,941 


EPPY 
447,201 


MAN-U-SOL 
447,272 


MORLEX 


447,357 


Panopepton 
446,942 


PLASTICRUDE 


446,952 


Chin 


446,522 


Percadol 
ign PARMONE 
WACSOLENE 
DIVERSEY eel M4700 
KURDEX 
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S-ARR 


447,380 


PANTOTHAXIN 
VITA4 7 
You 


447,008 





PENTACO 


447,461 


ALCO 


447,532 


TOLILAC 


ity, 
446,661 <Wall > 
~ 


447,948 


Peteogalar cick sep 


446,664 446,880 





447,010 


THIAZOINT 
447 


Galmulsion 
566 447,963 





chemical preparations for inhibiting corrosion; 
since Aug. 6, ’41. 


a ' 2 47,338. The Malti Co., New York, 
Trade Marks Descriptions (Cont d) x. oe 26, -o--yng Pongg n 


preparation, more particularly fish liver oils; 
since June 16, ’41. 

447,380. Ralph Saravullo, Elmira, N. Y.; 
Sept. 27, '41; for windshield defrosting fluid; 


446,451. T. G. Cooper & Co., Inc., Phila., 
Pa.; Aug. 22, '41; for synthetic wax for 
industrial use; since Oct. 13, '39. 


446,842. National By-Products, Inc. (Na- 
tional Soap & Refining Co., Des Moines, Iowa) ; 
Sept. 6, '41; for soaps; since July, '40. 


446,504. The Neville O©o., Pittsburgh & 446,880. Otto A. Kohl (Chick Bed Oo., meray on y oe Inc., New York 

Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Aug. 23, '41; Cedar Rapids, Iowa); Sept. 8, '41; for dias 1 "You 1. ‘41: for preparation 1 

ie : , ‘ See tomaceous earth for use as surface covering rile 9 te aoe > A2Oe | em merneetees ae eee 

for synthetic terpene copolymer resin; since i. eon <a igh A 7. 41 expectorant and sedative for relief of coughs 
Sept., '40. ” 446,941. Faicchild Broo. & Foster, New due to colds; since Sept. 20, '38 

aie = ey 941. Faire os. & ster, : , : Pinas Pie : 

446,522. L. R. Kallman (L. R. Kallman & York, N. Y.; Sept. 10, °41; for restorative 447,532. American Lecithin Company, 


Co., Chicago, Ill.); Aug. 25, ’41; for cosmetic 
preparation containing digallic acid, alcohol, 
and other ingredients designed for application 
to the skin to aid in eliminating crepiness and 


Cleveland, Ohio; Oct. 14,'41; for phosphatides 
including lecithin regardless of the purpose 
for which sold; since Aug. 1, ’41. 

447,566. Hart Drug Corporation, Miami, 





from bone marrow and blood; since Mar., '95. 

446,942. Fairchild Bros. & Foster, New 
York, N. Y.; Sept. 10, '41; for artificially 
digested food or peptone from beef and wheat 


to tighten the skin; since Aug. 9, ’41. 

446,600. Standard Oil Company of Calif., 
Wilmington, Del., & San Francisco, Calif.; 
Aug. 27, °’41; for compounding agents for 
stabilizing lubricants; since July 25, °41. 

446,617. The Diversey Corporation, Chi- 
eago, Ill.; Aug. 28, '41; for alkaline in pow- 
dered form for neutralizing cream for use in 
making butter; since Aug. 31, '32. 

446,661. The Neville Company, Neville, 
Island, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Aug. 29, °41; for 
liquid hydrocarbon solvents; since June 7,'41. 

446,664. Petrolagar Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; Aug. 29, '41; for aqueous sus- 
pension of mineral oil for the treatment of 
constipation; since July 25, ’41. 

446,725. Blanke-Baer Extract & Preserv- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Sept, 2, °41; for food 
colorings; since March, ’24. 

446,749. American Aniline Products, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Sept. 3, '41; for textile 
dyeing assistants and assistants in the devel- 
oping of acetate developed blacks; since July 
30, '41. 

446,782. Quigley Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y.; Sept. 4, '41; for cleaning compound in 
the form of soap cake; since June 29, '40. 

446,801. The Glidden Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Sept. 5, '41; for soybean flour sold for 
use in making adhesives, plastics, paints, 
insecticides and sizings and coatings for 
paper; since July 28, ’41. 
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in fluid form; since June 1, ’93. 

446,952. National Wax Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Sept. 10, °41; for compounded petroleum 
wax; since July 28, 41. 

446,953. National Wax Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Sept. 10, '41; for wax composition suit- 
able for use in the preservation of logs and 
other forestry products; since Oct. 28, ’40. 

446,954. National Wax Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Sept. 10, '41; for wax composition suit- 
able for use in preserving plant life or in 
plant grafting; since Mar. 17, ‘41. 

447,008. Vitamin Service Co., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.; Sept. 12, '41; for vitamin capsules; 
since July 10, °41. 

447,010. Paul Zingler, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Sept. 12, '41; for sulfur; since Aug. 15, '41. 

447,194. Sharp & Dohme, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Sept. 19, '41; for vitamin prepara- 
tion; since Sept. 16, ’41. 

447,201. Louis Epstein (Epco Chemical 
Co., Quincy, Mass.); Sept. 20, '41; for chem- 
ical non-saponaceous cleaning compounds for 
flushing automobile radiators, removing oil, 
grease or tar and washing automobile bodies, 
and for use as a general cleansing agent; 
since Dec. 31, ‘38. 

447,272. E. J. Scarry & OCo., Denver, 
Colo.; Sept. 23, '41; for liquid soap; since 
June 6, ‘41, 

447,357. Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York, N. Y.; 


Chemical 
Sept. 27, °41; for 


Chemical Industries 


Fla.; Oct. 6, '41; for sulfathiazole ointment; 
since Sept. 2, '41. 

447,595. McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Oct. 7, '41; for vitamin B com- 
plex capsules; since Sept. 8, '41. 

447,617. Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, 
Charles City, Iowa; Oct. 8, ’41; for disin- 
infectant and insecticide; since Sept. 5, ‘41. 

447,773. The United States Graphite Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Mich.; Oct. 13, '41; for fire 
extinguishing material in powdered or granu- 
lar form; since July 25, '41. 

447,777. Atlas Supply Company, Newark, 
N. J.; Oct. 14, '41; for automobile antifreeze 
compound; since Aug. 29, ’41. 

447,800. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Oct. 15, '41; for chemical 
compounds for use as fruit sprays to prevent 
the premature drop of fruit; since July 26, 
"40. 

447,858. Winthrop Chemical Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; Oct. 16, °41; for 
preparation of calcium pantothenate for vita- 
min therapy; since Sept. 25, ’41. 

447,948. The Liquid Carbonic Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Oct. 20, '41; for Acetylene and 
Oxygen gas, also nitrous oxide gas, hydro- 
gen gas, ethylene gas, carbon dioxide gas; 
since Oct. 6, '41. 

447,963. The Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Oct. 20, ’41; for medicinal prepara- 
tion for the treatment of disorders in calcium 
and phosphorus metabolism; since Mar. 27, 
°41. 
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A Complete Check—List of Products, Chemicals, Process Industries 








Cellulose 


Film-forming derivative of cellulose and composition containing same, 
No, 2,260,329. William H. Moss to Celanese Corp. of America. 
Gelatinized nitrocellulose and method of making same. No. 2,260,343. 

Joseph K. H. Seiberlich to Seiberlich Chemical Corp. 

Uniaxial Low Shrinkage Cellulose Derivative sheeting. Method of 
making same. No. 2,260,501. Olarence L. A. Wynd to Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

Method forming films from a viscous solution of a cellulose derivative 
in a solvent of relatively low boiling point which comprises coating 
a surface with said solution to form a film thereon, and alternately 
drying said film and subjecting it to solvent for the cellulose 
derivative of higher boiling point than the first-named solvent. 
No. 2,260,741. George A. Dalin to Plax Corp. 

Scratch-resistant cellulose nitrate coating composition adapted for 
finishing wood surfaces comprising cellulose nitrate, a modified 
glyceryl phthalate resin the modifying agent of which consists 
essentially of about 45% of completely hydrogenated castor oil, 
and a plasticizer in the proportion by weight of about 10 parts of 
cellulose nitrate, 10 parts of said resin, and 4 parts of plasticizer. 
No. 2,260,889 Howard G. Donovan to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Reissue. Wood Cellulose and method of producing same. No. 21,935. 
Lionel E. Goff, Lyle M. Sheldon, Milton L. Herzog and Fredrich 
Olsen to The Cellulose Research Corp. 

Cellulose esters of lower fatty acids; process for production. No. 
2,261,237. Henry Dreyfus. 


Process producing a resin impregnated cellulosic material which can 
be dyed by wool dyeing processes, which process comprises steeping 
said cellulosic material with ethyleneimine until saturated freeing 
the material of excess ethyleneimine, reacting the retained ethyl- 
eneimine with carbon disulfide, and extracting the impregnated 
cellulosic material with boiling water. No. 2,261,240. Paul Essel- 
mann, Karl Kosslinger and Joseph Dusing to Walther H. Duisberg. 

Process comprising preparing a solution of cellulose acetate, adding 
thereto 10 parts of the weight of the cellulose acetate of toluene- 
sulfo cellulose, spinning artificial silk therefrom by the dry spin- 
ning process heating the resulting silk at about 80°C. for about 
half a day to a day in an atmosphere containing pyridine vapor. 
No. 2,261,295. Paul Schlack to Walther H. Duisberg. 

Cellulosic solution capable of being spun into filaments and having 
dispersed therein methylene urea. No. 2,261,556. John T. Marsh 
and Frederick C. Wood to Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company, Ltd. 

Tube composed of fibrous cellulosic material impregnated with a mate- 
rial selected from the group consisting of a substantially petroleum- 
hydrocarbon insoluble pine wood resin, and reaction products of 
said resin with a semi-drying oil. No. 2,261,985. Albert E. Forster 
to Hercules Powder Co. 

Process for the production of a cellulosic textile fiber having a wool- 


like character. No. 2,264,229. Roger Wallach to Sylvania Indus- 
trial Corp. 


Ceramics, Refractories 


Method of bonding clay particles to form a refractory body. No. 
2,261,400. John D. Morgan to Cities Service Oil Company. 

Ceramic Articles; method of multi color decoration. No. 2,261,492. 
Thomas S. Bauman. 


Substantially spherical oxide pellet, substantially solid throughout, 
composed of crystalline refractory oxides free from silica in excess 
of that required to form crystalline silicates with the other oxides 
present and comprising 1 to 10% of an alkali oxide, which pellet 
has been produced by projecting a molten droplet of said composi- 
tion into the air and allowing it to solidify completely while sus- 
pended in air. No. 2,261,639. Raymond ©. Benner and John O, 
McMullen to The Carborundum Company. 

Treatment of glass containers to improve their chemical durability. 
No. 2,261,689, 690, 691. Aaron K. Lyle and Donald E. Sharp to 
Hartford-Empire Company. 

Ceramic flux comprising feldspathic material and at least three other 
compounds, each of said other compounds containing an element 
from the alkali family, the alkaline earth family or the magnesium 
family, and said cmpounds being basic in character, water insoluble 
free from discoloration and not easily reducible. No. 2,261,884. 
Charles J. Koenig to American Nepheline Corp. 

Glass composition, batch therefor, and method of making it. 
No. 2,262,951. Aaron K. Lyle to Hartford-Empire Co. 

Process of cooling concrete. No. 2,263,514. Heinrich Pahl to Gesell- 
schaft fur Linde’s Eismaschinen A. G 

Method of forming a metallic surface on ceramic bodies. No. 2,264,- 
152. Davidge H. Rowland to Locke Insulator Corp. 

Multi-cellular glass; method of preparing. No. 2,264,246. Wm. O. 
Lytle to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Chemical Specialty 


Polishing material for glass or other materials comprising unvitrified 
activated clay and a metal oxide as a minor constituent. No. 
2,261,197. Woldemar Weyl to American Optical Co . 

Aqueous emulsion useful for protectively coating fresh fruits or vege- 
tables, comprising 1 to 10 parts of waxy material and a smaller 
proportion of a free oil, emulsified with less than 5 parts of an 
amine soap, together with water sufficient to make 100 parts all 
parts being by weight. No. 2,261,229. Charles D. Cothran to 
Brogdex Co. 
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Laminated wood products; method of manufacturing same. No. 2,261,- 
264. Willy Luty to Th. Goldschmidt Corp. 


Bonded Adsorbent and process of making same. No. 2,261,517. Her- 
bert H. Greger. 


A non-setting and non-segregating opaque finger nail enamel composi- 
tion comprising cellulose nitrate and a lake pigment consisting of 
zine oxide having an average particle size between 0.12 and 0.18 
micron and a dye chemically precipitated thereon. No. 2,261,623. 
Robert T. Hucks to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Cleaning composition adapted to wash out radiators whereby scale 
and oil films are removed from the metallic surfaces thereof, com- 
prising oxalic acid, water, kerosene, sodium lauryl sulfate, and 
sodium acid sulfate. No. 2,261,700. John W. Ryznar to National 
Aluminate Corp. 

Insecticide containing organic nitrogen compound. No. 2,261,735. 
Samuel I. Gertler and Herbert L. J. Haller to Henry A. Wallace as 
Secretary of Agriculture of the U. S. of America. 


Wood articles impregnated with polymerized chlorinated hydrocarbon. 
No. 2,261,758. Charley Gustafsson to Johan Bjorksten. 

Method of forming laminated products. No. 2,261,784. Thomas D. 
Thompson to Stein, Hall & Co. Ine. 


Continuous process for making reacted plaster. No. 2,261,872. Par- 
ker C. Choate. 


Chewing gum tablet comprising a gum center having a plurality of 
coatings containing an insoluble alkali medicament, alternating with 
sugar syrup coatings the amount of said medicament being of the 
order of 25% by weight of the entire tablet. No. 2,262,087. 
oe A. Bartlett and William J. Schultz to White Laboratories, 
ne. 

Method manufacturing finings which comprises suspending isinglass in 
a fluffy fibrous flocculent condition in an acid solution and sub- 
jecting the suspension to strong agitation. No. 2,262,230. Alex- 
ander H. Gillman to Gillman & Spencer Ltd. 

Method of curing dry sausages which comprises coating the uncured 
sausage with wax and maintaining such coated sausages at drying 
temperatures until cured. No. 2,262,238. August Kellermann to 
Industrial Patents Corp. 

Pest control composition for use in horticultural spray suspensions 
consisting essentially of a solution or rosin residue in water-miscible 
solvent containing a material which will act as a wetting agent for 


the spray suspension. No. 2,262,454. Albert L. Flenner to E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Oo. 


Solvent adapted for use in direct process duplication of characters or 
designs formed of water and alcohol soluble dye. No. 2,262,488. 
Johan Bjorksten to Ditto, Inc. 

Insecticide and fungicide comprising reaction products obtained by 
heating sulfur and rosin. No. 2,262,523. Raymond F. Bacon 
and Isaac Bencowitz to Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 

Germicidal and fungicidal composition of matter suitable for applica- 
tion to human and animal tissue comprising water-insoluble acids 
from oxidized petroleum hydrocarbons and in chemical combination 
therewith a hydroxybenzyl non-aromatic tertiary amine. No. 2,262,- 
720. Clarence E. Earle. 

Process making brake lining material comprises heating linseed oil 
with sulfur mixing the sulfurized linseed oil with cresol resin 
and additional sulfur, combining the resultant mixture with a 
base composition of mica, iron oxide and clay oven-heating the 
resultant mix, adding the mix to another composition containing 
mixed powdered cresol resin, hexamethylenetetramine carbon albu- 
men graphite and litharge to form the final brake lining material. 
No. 2,262,733. William Nanfeldt to World Bestos Corp. 

Luminous photographs; process for 


producing. No. 2,263,149. 
Fructuoso Vargas. 


Parasiticide comprising a compound of the formula R-CNX in which 
is a terpene ether, X is an element selected from the group con- 
sisting of sulfur, selenium and tellurium and the CNX radical is 
directly attached to a carbon atom of the terpene portion of the 
terpene ether. No. 2,263,716. Joseph N. Borglin to Hercules 
Powder Co. 
Washing and cleaning composition. No. 2,263,729. Winfrid Hentrich 
and Eberhard Elbel to The Procter & Gamble Co. 
An insect larval lure adapted as an adjunct to an insecticide con- 
taining as its essential active ingredient sorbitol admixed with an 


insecticide. No. 2,263,827. Edouard H. Siegler to Henry A. 
Wallace. 
Germicidal detergent composition comprising buffer salts, a chlorine 


disinfecting compound and a wetting agent. No. 2,263,948. Halvor 
O. Halvorson, Erling J. Ordal and John L. Wilson to 
Laboratory, Inc. 


Copper fungicide. No. 2,264,212. Ernest ©. Large to Boots Pure 
Drug Co., Ltd. 


Economics 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Manufacture of a-s unsaturated ketones of the cyclopentanopolyhydro- 
phenanthrene series. No. 2,260,328. Karl Miescher and Albert 
Wettstein to Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 

Condensation products of acylated methylol phenols and resin acids. 
No. 2,260,556. Herman A. Bruson to The Resinous Products & 
Chem. Co. 

4,4’-Disubstituted-Diphenyl Sulfones. No. 2,260,626. Ervin ©. Kleid- 
erer and Arthur M. Van Arendonk to Eli Lilly & Co. 

The ethyl glycollate ester of o-chlorobenzoic acid. No. 2,200,628. 
Lucas P. Kyrides to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Acylaminobenzenesulfonhydroxyamides. No. 2,260,632. Maurice L, 
Moore and Ellis Miller. 
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Quarternary ammonium salt of an organic carboxylic acid ester of a 
nitrogenous phenolic condensation product obtained from a methyl- 
ol-forming phenol with at least one molecular equivalent each of 
formaldehyde and a strongly basic, non-aromatic secondary amine. 
No. 2,260,967. Herman A. Bruson to The Resinous Products & 
Chemical Co. 

Method treating dry pulverulent bituminous coal extract to improve 
its use for motor fuel by raising its softening point and lowering 
its ignition temperature comprising treating the pulverulent extract 
with oxygen containing gas at elevated temperatures above 100°C. 
No. 2,261,075. Alfred Pott and Hans Broche to Gewerkschaft 
Mathias Stinnes. 

Process which comprises mixing an amine compound selected from 
the group consisting of primary and secondary amines and their 
salts with a phosgene-liberating compound and reacting the amine 
compound with phosgene as the same is liberated in the reaction 
mass. No. 2,261,156. Winfrid Hentrich and Heinz-Joachim Engel- 
brecht to Heberlein Patent Corp. 

An alicyclic-alkyl ester of a carbamic acid. No. 2,261,169. 
A. Lott to E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

Production of addition products from dienes and compounds having 
an unsaturated carbon linkage activated by substitutes. No. 2,262,- 
002. Heinrich Hopff and Curt W. Rautenstrauch to I. G. Farben- 
industrie Aktiengesellschaft. 


Process making maleanils comprising treating a maleanillic acid at a 
temperature of about 160-200°C. with a reagent of the class of 
chlorides and bromides the formulae of which are derived by sub- 
stituting at least one of the OH groups of organic and inorganic 
acids by a halogen of the group consisting of chlorine and bromine. 
No. 2,262,262. John H. Speer to National Aniline & Chem. Co., Inc. 

Salts of quinic acid with with aromatic sulfonamides having a benzene 
radical substituted in para positions by an amino racial and a 
sulfonamide radical. No. 2,262,779. Robert S. Shelton to The 
Wm. S. Merrell Co. 

Isothiocyanates of aromatic ethers selected from the group consisting 
of phenoxybenzene, phenyl thiobenzene, benzyloxy benzene, and 
benzyl thiobenzene. No. 2,263,387. Alva L. Houk and Louis H. 
Bock to Rohm & Haas Co. 

Hydroxy-ketones of pregnane series. 
stein to Roche-Organon, Inc. 

Acyl-acetic arylides having substantive properties. No. 2,264,123. 
Robert Schmitt, Hans Albert to General Aniline & Film Corp. 


William 


No. 2,263,785. Tadeus Reich- 


Coatings 


Thermally stabilized coating compound consisting of a conjoint poly- 
mer derived from the simultaneous polymerization of vinyl chloride 
and a lower aliphatic ester of an acrylic acid and a_ heterocyclic 
nitrogen base stabilizer. No. 2,260,420. George H. Young to 
Stoner-Mudge Inc. 

Coating composition comprising reaction product at room temperatures 
of a blown oil having drying properties and from 1 to 3% phos- 
phoric acid, a resin, and solvents, said reaction product having been 
dispersed in solvents before a rubbery gel is produced, the solids 
of the said composition being below about 50%. No. 2,260,819. 
Ladislaus Ballassa to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Oo. 

Coating composition resistant to gelling comprising zinc oxide, a 
small amount of an organic silicate and a film-forming material 
which contains sufficient free acid radical to be reactive toward 
zine oxide and to normally cause gelling in the film-forming mater- 
ial, the film-forming material in said composition consisting essen- 
tially of a substance selected from the class consisting of drying 
glyceride oils, resins, and resin acids derived from natural resins. 
No. 2,260,880. Arthur E. Bartlett to E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Waterproofing composition comprising a mixture of a waxy substance 
and an ester gum of a polyhydric alcohol and polymerized rosin. 
No. 2,261,091. James F. Maguire to Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 

Coating composition of high thixotropic properties comprising an 
irreversible colloidal clay having high thixotropic properties, a 
partly reversible colloidal clay having low thixotropic properties 
water soluble silicate of soda, a pigment and an agglutinating 
agent having a melting point ranging from about 140° to 500°F. 
No. 2,261,260. Charles E. Kraus. 

Covering material intended to be exposed to the weather comprising 
a base sheet of felted fibrous material impregnated with asphalt 
and having on a face thereof a layer of asphalt, a layer of durable 
granular material bound upon said sheet by said layer of asphalt, 
and a layer of hydraulic cement in set condition carried upon said 
granular layer to provide a finish facing for said covering material. 
No. 2,261,638. Delbert S. Beach to Certain-Teed Products Corp. 

Vitreous enamels; method and apparatus for charging and smelting. 
No. 2,262,070. Richard H. Turk to The Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. 
Co. 

Process of producing opaque, enamel-like, hard and protective coatings 
containing an oxide of thorium on articles of aluminum or its 
alloys. No. 2,262,967. Max Schenk to Ematal Electrochemical 
Corp 


Dyes, Stains 


Azo compounds and material colored therewith. No. 2,261,175. 
James G. MeNally and Joseph B. Dickey to Eastman Kodak Co. 
Azo compounds and material colored therewith. No. 2,261,176. 
James G. McNally and Joseph B. Dickey to Eastman Kodak Co. 
Production of new azo dyestuffs on cellulose materials. No. 2,262,464. 
Geoffrey J. Marriott and Kenneth H. Saunders to Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. 

Polymethine dye intermediate. 
to Eastman Kodak Co. 


No. 2,263,018. Robert H. Sprague 
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Cyanine Dye. No. 2,263,245. Edmund B. Middleton and George A. 
Dawson to du Pont Film Manufacturing Corp. 

Sulfur dyes derived from aromatic biguanides. No. 2,263,562. New- 
ell M. Bigelow and John E. Cole to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Composition comprising ice color coupling components. No. 2,263,- 
616. Miles A. Dahlen and Arthur L. Fox to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Polymethine dyes and process for preparing same. No. 2,263,749. 
Frank L. White & Grafton H. Keyes to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Ketone dye and process for preparing it. No. 2,263,757. Leslie G. S. 
Brooker and Frank L. White to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Tetrakisazo dye. No. 2,263,894. Chiles E. Sparks to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Diazo dyestuff. No. 2,263,994. 
ical Industries, Ltd. 


Arthur H. Knight to Imperial Chem- 


Equipment—Apparatus 


Reissue. Underfired coke oven. 
Refining Corp. 

Underground liquefied gas dispensing system. No. 2,260,356. 
J. White te Southern Steel Corp. 

Dispensing Gas Material. Method and apparatus therefor. 
357. George H. Zenner to The Linde Air Products Co. 

Press for printing spots of wax carbon on paper. No. 2,260,553. 
Donald L. Boyd to Carb-O-Spot Corp. 

Pigment testing device. No. 2,260,729. 
Ansbacher Siegle Corp. 

Gas analysis method and apparatus. No. 
Bendy. 
Lime Slaker. No. 2,261,390. 
The Dorr Company, Inc. 
Centrifuge for the dewaxing of oils. No. 2,261,394. 
gren to Aktiebolaget Separator-Nobel. 

Method for preventing accumulation of solids on the walls of evapora- 
tors. Julien F. Phillips to American Potash & Chemical Corp. 

Sedimentation apparatus. No. 2,261,487. Charles H. Scott and John 
P. Kolb to The Dorr Company, Inc. 

Annealing furnace. No. 2,261,702. Karl Tamele and Alois Schmitt 
to Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Method removing surface scale from chromium alloy from products. 
No, 2,261,744. James N. Ostrofsky to Rustless Iron and Steel Corp. 

Apparatus for measuring the coarseness of powders. No. 2,261,802. 
Ernest L. Gooden to Claude R. Wickard. 

Smelting furnace. No. 2,261,895. Michael Zippler, Jr. 

Pipe coating apparatus. No. 2,261,928. Albert G. Perkins and 
Charles E. Perkins to Centriline Corp. 

Apparatus for distilling high boiling point liquids. 
Emil Morlock to American Lurgi Corp. 

Reissue. Combined flocculation and sedimentation apparatus. No. 


21,940. George M. Darby and William ©. Weber and Anthony J. 
Fischer to The Dorr Co., Inc. 


No. 21,933. Carl Otto to Fuel 
Lloyd 


No. 2,260,- 


Paul A. Thomasset to 
2,260,821. Wilfred R. 
Robert P. Kite and Nels B. Lund to 


Hans O, Lind- 


No. 2,261,939. 


Apparatus for recovery of magnetic sands. No. 2,262,038. Joseph 
E. Parker. 

Furnace for extracting sulphur from sulphur ore. No. 2,262,125. 
William R. Wade. 

Hot gas producing and consuming plant. No. 2,262,195. Walter G. 


Noack to Aktiengesellschaft Brown, Boveri & Cie. 

Method preventing scale formation in a steam boiler comprising the 
steps of reducing the hardness of the water by adding hydrated 
lime and soda ash to the make-up water, and adding a compound 
containing a half-bound carbon dioxide radical capable of retaining 
said radical at temperatures of 212°F. or higher, to maintain a sub- 
stantial amount of carbonate radical in solution in the water content 
of the boiler. No. 2,262,301. Howard C. Roller to Neckar Co., Inc. 

Combustion and chemical recovery furnace and method of operating 
same. No, 2,262,420. John P. Badenhausen to Day and Zimmer- 
mann, Ine. 

Apparatus for reactivating catalysts. No. 
Liedholm to Shell Development Co. 

System for feeding liquids in gas free condition to devices using or 
disposing of same. No. 2,262,617. Prosper L’Orange. 

Apparatus for gassing containers prior to filling thereof. 
685. Alfred L. Kronquest to Continental Can Co., Inc. 

Method of making dry cells. No. 2,262,734. Howard B. Hileman to 
Ray-O-Vac Co. 

Machine for fabric fluid treatment and recovery of a solvent. No. 
2,262,793. Carl W. Bruenger to Spickelmier Fuel and Supply Co. 

Apparatus for continuously evaporating solids under high vacuum. 
No. 2,262,995. Charles G. Ferrari and Lester F. Borchardt to 
General Mills, Ine. 

Apparatus for pelleting carbon black. No. 
Carney to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Apparatus for water purification. 


2,262,427. George E. 


No. 2,262,- 


2,263,118. Samuel C. 


No. 2,263,398. Merrill P. Robin- 


son, 
Ore reduction or digesting apparatus. No. 2,263,409. Richard K. 
Moreland. 


In apparatus for pyrolysis of liquid hydrocarbons in an alternating 
current arc, in combination: a chamber for the hydrocarbon liquid. 
No. 2,263,443. Lorne A. Matheson and Wilson W. Hunt to The 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Coke oven by-products recovery apparatus. No. 2,263,688. 
W. Allen and Hobart W. Seyler to Koppers Co. 

Apparatus for extraction of cellulosic fibers from vegetable material. 
No. 2,263,903. Umberto Pomilio to Pomilio Corp. Ltd. 


Joseph 
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Explosives 


Explosive consisting of a mixture in predominating quantity of a 
perchlorate of the group consisting of alkali metals and alkaline 
earth metals, a carbonaceous substance, a sensitizing agent com- 
prising sugar and bichromate in an amount not exceeding 6 per 
cent of the total, and alkali metal chloride in an amount of sub- 


stantially 26 per cent of the total. No. 2,263,406. Charles S. 
Hallett. 


Fine Chemicals 


Organic Borates. Method of manufacture thereof. No. 2,260,336. 
Ralph F. Prescott and John J. Sculati to The Dow Chemical Co. 
(Tertiarybutyl-aryl) borates. No. 2,260,338. Ralph F. Prescott, 
Robert C. Dosser, and John J. Sculati to The Dow Chemical Co. 
(Cyclohexyl-aryl) borates. No. 2,260,339. Ralph F. Prescott, Robert 

G. Dosser, and John J. Sculati to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Method of preparing eg (o-Methyl phenoxy) sg’ Thiocyan ethyl ether. 
No. 2,260,376. Oscar F. Hedenburg to Rex Research Corp. 

Alkaloid content of uncured tobacco. No. 2,260,677. Louis N. Mark- 
wood to Claude R. Wickard. 

Crystalline Glycollic acid. Method for manufacture. No. 2,260,738. 
Luther F. Berhenke and Russell B. Du Vall to The Dow Chemical 
Co. 

Substituted dihydroxy-diphenyls. No. 2,260,739. Edgar C. Britton 
& John E. Livak to The Dow Chemical Co. 


Process of making tertiary butyl malonic acid which comprises re 
acting the sodium salt of tertiary butyl acetic acid with a sodio- 
hydrocarbon and carbonating the product of the reaction. No. 
2,260,800. Milton T. Bush to Mallinckrodt Chem. Works. 

As new therapeutic agent adapted to be administered internally, a 


manganese compound of the organic acid. No. 2,260,870. Simon 
L. Ruskin. 


Process for producing a thiosteroid containing sulfur attached to the 
nucleus comprising heating an unsaturated steroid with sulfur to 
an elevated temperature above 112.8°O. to cause the steroid and 
sulfur to react. No. 2,260,953. Rudolph Rebold. 

Stearoyloxymethyl pyridinium chloride, a water repellent. No. 2,261,- 
097. John B. Rust to Ellis-Foster Company . 


Process preparing cyclopropane comprises reacting trimethylene di- 
chloride with a metal reduction agent in an aqueous alcoholic 
medium in the presence of water-soluble metal bromide. No. 2,261,- 
168. William A. Lott to E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

Stabilized form of vitamin B and Process of preparing same. 
2,261,188. John V. Scudi to Merck & Co., Inc. 


Trichophyton Extract and method of preparing the same. No. 2,261,- 
408. Samuel M. Peck to Mount Sinai Hospital Research Foundation. 

In synthesis of riboflavin the step which comprises reacting 1-N-tetre- 
acetyle-d-ribityl-amino-2-amino-4, 5-dimethylbenzene with 5, 5-di- 
chlorobarbituric acid. No. 2,261,608. Max Tishler and John W. 
Wellman to Merck & Co. Ine. 

Sterol derivatives and method of preparing same. No. 
Russell E. Marker to Parke, Davis & Co 

Soluble sulfanilamide derivatives 
No. 2,262,544. 
Rhone-Poulenc. 


Method of producing an ester of a thiodicarboxylic acid. No. 2,262,- 
oy Lucas P. Kyrides and Ferinand B. Zienty to Monsanto Chemi- 
eal Co. 


Guanidine persulfate. No. 2,262,723. Garnet P. Ham to American 
Cyanamid Co 


Method for synthesis of thiamin and product thereof. No. 2,262,735. 
Alfred S. Schultz, Lawrence Atkin and Charles N. Frey to Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

Antispasmodic Agents same being aminoalcohol esters of fluorene 


9-carboxylic acid ester. No. 2,262,754. Robert R. Burtner to G. 
D. Searle & Co. 


Ergosterol: continuous flow process for vaporizing and treating same. 
No. 2,262,996. Charles G. Ferrari and Lester F. Borchardt to 
General Mills, Ine. 

Method of desensitizing a gelatine-silver halide emulsion prepared by 
the neutral process. No. 2,263,002. Edward B. Knott to Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

Process for preparing a thiazole which comprises heating the corres- 
ponding 2-mercaptothiazole to a temperature sufficient to cause pyro- 
lysis thereof with attendant splitting out of the sulfur from the 
mercapto group and distilling off and collecting the thiazole. 
No. 2,263,014. Winfield Scott to Wingfoot Corp. 

Method replacing by hydroxyl the halogen atom of a ring-A a-halogeno 
ketone having a dimethyl cyclopentano perhydrophenanthrene 
structure with rings A and B in cis-connection which comprises 
reacting said halogeno ketone with an alkali metal carboxylate to 
replace the halogen by an acyloxy group and hydrolyzing the latter 
group to replace it by hydroxyl. No. 2,263,394. Russell E. 
Marker to Parke, Davis & Co. 

B (2.4.6-Trichlorophenoxy) B’-Phenoxy-Diethyl Ether. No. 2,263,444. 
Clarence L. Moyle to The Dow Chemical Co. 

A poly-cyclohexyl-diphenyl containing at least three but not more than 
four cyclohexyl groups. No. 2,263,448. Frank B. Smith and 
Harold W. Moll to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Process for preparation of vitamin E concentrate and antioxidant. 
No. 2,263,550. John S. Andrews to General Mills, Ine. 

Cupric meta-arsenite; method of making. No. 2,263,594. 
Rushton. 

Derivatives of 4-(4’-nitro-2’ sulfophenyl amino) amino benzenes and 
processes of making same. No. 2,263,597. Chiles E. Sparks to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


No. 


2,262,244. 


and process for making same. 
Robert L. Despois to Societe des Usines Chemiques 


Eugene R, 
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Phosphorylated glycosides of sexual hormones of the cyclopentano- 
phenanthrene series. No. 2,263,990. Fritz Johannessohn and Adolf 
Hagedorn to Rare Chemicals, Inc. 

Process for manufacture of 1-cyanobutadiene-1, 3 which comprises 
reacting acetaldol with anhydrous hydrocyanic acid acylating the 
resulting acetaldoleyanohydrin and pyrolyzing in the vapor phase 
the resulting di-ester or acetaldoleyanohydrin at decomposition 
temperature. No. 2,264,025. Herbert Gudgeon and Rowland Hill 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

Process for manufacture of 1-cyanobutadiene-1, 3 which comprises 
heating an ester of crotonaldehydecyanohydrin to thermal decompo- 
sition temperature. No. 2,264,026. Herbert Gudgeon to Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. 


Industrial Chemicals 


Cyclic process for production of anhydrides of carboxylic acids. No. 
2.260.391. Aylmer H. Maude and Sidney G. Osborne to Hooker 
Electrochemical Co. 

Maleic acid. Method of preparation. No. 2,260,409. Ober C. Slotter- 
beck and Samuel W. Tribit to Standard Oil Development Co. 


Process of manufacturing halo-hydrins which comprises reacting ole- 
fins with an aqueous solution of hypohalous asid, said solution con- 
taining a surface-active agent selected from the group consisting of 
sulfated higher aliphatic alcohols and their alkali metal salts sul- 
fates of secondary aliphatic alcohols of high molecular weight, 
sulfonated esters of alcohols and dibasic acids arylalkyl sulfonates 
and sulfated fatty acid amides. No. 2,260,547. Ludwig Valik to 
Burton T. Bush, Inc. 


Clarifying cane sugar juice. No. 2,260,577. Philip M. McHugh to 
Petree & Dorr Engineers, Inc. 


Clay treatment of pressure distillate. No. 2,260,617. William T. 
Hancock. 


R 


, 
The disubstituted cyanamide of the formula NCN where the Rs are 
, 


R 
chosen from the group consisting of 1-naphthylmethyl and 5-nitro- 
1-naphthylmethyl radicals. No. 2,260,642. Richard O. Roblin 
to American Cyanamid Co. 


A silver halide photographic fixing agent of the thiosulfate type con- 
taining guanidine thiosulfate oxidation product in amounts effective 
to increase the fixing speed. No. 2,260,665. Garnet P. Ham to 
American Cyanamid Co. 

Process of refining vegetable oils containing free fatty 
2,260,730. Benjamin H. Thurman to Refining, Inc. 

Method producing refined vegetable oils. No. 2,260,731. Benjamin H,. 
Thurman to Refining, Inc. 


In method purifying a carbon of graphite article the step which con- 
sists in heating the article to a temperature above 2100°C. at a 
pressure below about 10 inches of mercury while passing a rel- 
atively small volume of an inert gas over the article. No. 2,260,- 
746. Joseph D. Hanawalt and Charles E. Nelson to The 
Chemical Co. 


Process of forming a non-glass-like product from fines of zoisitic rock, 
No. 2,260,749. Victor V. Kelsey to Dominion Minerals Inc. 

Process for production of an addition product of an epihalohydrin 
with an organic hydroxy compound from the group consisting of 
the alcohols and phenols said reaction being catalyzed by the 
presence of an acid-acting inorganic fluorine-containing compound. 


No. 2,260,753. Kenneth E. Marple and Theodore W. 
Shell Beestenmene Co. 


A composition of matter adapted to assist in clarification by aeration 
of oil-in-water emulsions containing soluble alkaline earth com- 
pounds, comprising 1 to 5 parts of an alkali metal soap of a simple 
fatty acid and 1 to 5 parts of an alkali-metal soap of a saponifiable 
modified fatty acid said alkali-metals including ammonium. No. 
2,260,757. Claudius H. M. Roberts and Richard V 
Petrolite Corp., Ltd 

Process and apparatus for purifying or dressing clay. No. 2,260,776 
Ludwig Gerecht. 

Hydrocyanic Acid. Process for production. No. 2,260,881. 
Beier to Deutsche Gold und Silber Scheideanstalt. 


Process for purifying and decolorizing oily and fatty materials of 
animal or vegetable origin and containing albuminous coloring 
matter. No. 2,260,910. Eugene Kellens. 

Organic nitrogen compounds. No. 2,261,002. David M. Ritter 
KE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Iodine. Process for removing and recovering from non-alkaline aque- 
ous solutions containing free elemental iodine. No. 2,261,021. 
Donald M. Findlay to United States Rubber Co. 

Emulsion treating apparatus. No. 2,261,101. 
Salt Water Control, Ine. 


Separation of SO. from aluminum sulfite. No. 2,261,113. Wilhelm 
Fulda, Wilhelm Wrigge and Heinrich Logemann to Th 
Corporation. 


Improved process for regenerating spent adsorbents contaminated with 
carbonaceous impurities by oxidizing said carbonaceous impurities. 
No. 2,261,151. Fred L. Fast to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Catalyst substantially free from sulfate and comprising an oxide from 
the class consisting of uranium oxides and vanadium oxides, and a 
gel-type disperser from the class consisting of aluminum oxide, 
zirconium oxide and thorium oxide, together with zine oxide as an 
activating agent. No. 2,261,159. Walter F. Hyppke to Union Oil 
Co. of California. 

Process producing hydrocarbons from carbon monoxide and hydrogen, 
No. 2,261,184. Otto Roelen and Walter Feisst to 
Synthesis Corp. 


Process for oxidizing dibenzyl to form benzaldehyde and benzoic acid 
which comprises introducing dibenzyl vapors with oxygen into a 


+ or. 


acids. No. 


Dow 


Evans to 


. Niswander to 


Helmut 


to 


Ransome W. Erwin to 


. Goldschmidt 
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bed of an oxidizing catalyst and washing the catalyst with an 
uncontaminated liquid solvent for the tarry by-products of the 
reaction. No. 2,261,193. Robert H. Van Schaack, Jr. 


In an explosion rivet an explosive charge comprising a nitrate of a 
solid polyvalent alcohol containing between 4 and 6 hydroxy groups, 
and guanyl-nitrosamino guanyl-tetrazene. No. 2,261,195. Edmund 
von Herz, Heinz Gawlick and Hans Rathsburg to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 


Composition for producing heat by chemical action comprising a 
mixture of a metallic component selected from the group consisting 
of magnesium, aluminum, manganese, iron, cadmium, zinc, copper, 
tin, bismuth, antimony, lead, and active alloys of the same, a 
water soluble organic acid containing sulfur as a part of the acid 
group and stable in the dry state and capable when in solution of 
furnishing an acidic medium and an oxidizing agent sufficiently 
active in said acidic medium to oxidize said metallic component. 
No. 2,261,221. Walter M. Bruner to W. G. Shelton Co. 


Process for uniting materials of polymerized vinylchloride with wood, 
leather or the like. No. 2,261,313. Kurt Thinius and Fritz Lob- 
lein to Walther H. Duisberg. 

Process for the production of acetylene and carbon black by the 
pyrolysis of hydrocarbon gases and vapors. No. 2,261,319. Wil- 
liam D. Wilcox to LeRoy J. Snyder, James V. Richards and Henry 
M. Wilsox. 

Nitrosyl chloride; process for oxidizing. No. 2,261,329. 
Beeckhuis, Jr. to The Solvay Process Co. 

Chemically modified rosin alcohols; method of separating same into 
various components. No. 2,261,333. Joseph N. Borglin to Hercules 
Powder Co. 

Tungstic acid; recovery from its ores. No. 2,261,371. Arthur W. 
Hixson and Ralph Miller to The Chemical Foundation, Inc. 

In method filtering cyanide solution in making use of a filter of the 
the vacuum leaf type, in which a plurality of individual filter 
elements are disposed within the soultion tank and normally con- 
nected to a common effluent line, the steps of detaching a filter leaf 
from the effluent line and transposing the same from the filter tank 
into a separate precoat tank or compartment, maintaining a suspen- 
sion of a filter aid within the precoat compartment by continuously 
agitating and re-circulating solution through the compartment, and 
applying suction to the leaf to cause a coating of the filter aid to 
deposit on the same. No. 2,261,399. Louis D. Mills and Thomas 
B. Crowe to The Merrill Company. 

Colored solid candle wax composition comprising paraffin wax and a 
dye consisting of a small amount of a heavy metal alkyl glyoxime 
and a stabilizer consisting of an unsubstituted alkyl glyoxime dis- 
solved in said wax, said color being stable to sunlight and moder- 
ately high temperatures. No. 2,261,451. Wayne A. Proell to 
Standard Oil Company, Chicago, IIl. ’ 

Process of producing a dense nitrocellulose powder of improved burn- 
ing characteristics. No. 2,261,630. Walter P. Regestein to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process of dehydrating castor oil which comprises adding to the castor 
oil catalytic quantities of yellow tungstic acid corresponding to the 
formula H2W0O4 prepared by precipitation with a strong acid from 
an alkaline solution of tungstic oxide, WOs, and heating the mixture 
to a temperature of from about 225°C. to 305°C. until the tungstic 
acid turns blue and the oil is largely dehydrated. No. 2,261,663. 
Alfred E. Rheinbeck and Samuel B. Crecelius to Devoe & Raynolds 
Co. Ine. 

Method producing solution of sodium ferricyanide, characterized by 
its substantial freedom from color bodies, showing an absorption 
band at 5600A° which comprises chlorinating a solution of sodium 
ferrocyanide while maintaining the pH between 7 and 9.5 through- 
out the chlorination. No. 2.261.672. Robert B. Barnes, Garnet P. 
Ham to American Cyanamid Company. 

Guanidine carbonate; method of manufacture. No. 2,261,677. George 
H. Foster and David W. Jayne, Jr. to American Cyanamid Company. 

Process for purifying acrolein. No. 2,261,704. Hans Wagner to 
Chemical Marketing Co. Inc. 

Dehalogenation of halogenated ethylene polymers. No. 
Eric W. Fawcett to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Composition of trimethylolnitromethane; process for preparation 

thereof. No. 2,261,788. Joseph A. Wyler to Trojan Powder Co. 

Method of rendering soluble powdered pectin dispersible in water. 
No. 2,261,858. Aksel G. Olsen to General Foods Corp. 

Treatment of sugar bearing materials. No. 2,261,917. 
Pittman and Robert R. Bottoms to The Girdler Corp. 

Treatment of fermentation materials. No. 2,261,918. 
Pittman and Robert R. Bottoms to -The Girdler Corp. 

Manufacture of sirup. No. 2,261,919. Ernest E. Pittman and Robert 
R. Bottoms to The Girdler Corp. 

Refining of sugar. No. 2,261,920. 
Pittman to The Girdler Corp. 

Treatment of waste materials. No. 2,261,921. 
and Robert R. Bottoms to The Girdler Corp. 

Treatment of distillery slop. No. 2,261,922 and 2,261,923. 
Pittman and Robert R. Bottoms to The Girdler Corp. 

Treatment of packing house waste. No. 2,261,924. Ernest E. Pittman 
and Robert R. Bottoms to The Girdler Corp. 

Lactic acid; process for producing. No. 2,261,926. 
and Harry W. von Loesecke. 

Method for recovering distillate from high pressure gas. No. 2,261,- 
927. Thomas V. Moore and Stuart E. Buckley to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 

Method recovering soda from black liquor. 
Greenawalt. 

Process which comprises heating dipentene to its boiling point in the 
presence of phosphoric acid applied to activated carbon and then 
heating the diterpene thus obtained to temperatures between about 
200°C. and about 350°C. in the presence of a catalyst of the group 
consisting of phosphoric acid and phosphorous pentoxide applied to 
activated carbon. No. 2,261,998. Paul Heisel and Hermann 
Dewein to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. 
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Herman A. 


2,261,757. 


Ernest E. 


Ernest E. 


Robert A. Graff and Ernest E. 


Ernest E, Pittman 


Ernest E. 


Arthur J. Nolte 


No. 2,261,995. John E. 


Chemical Industries 


said flux consisting 
2,262,023. Arthur 
Carbide & Carbon 


Volatile flux for use in welding or brazing metals 
of an alkyl borate and an alkyl silicate. No. 
R. Lytle and Thomas H. Vaughn to Union 
Research Labs. 


Flux for use in the treatment of light metal. No. 2,262,105 and 
2,262,106. Harry R. Leech and Gordon J. Lewis to Magnesium 
Elektron Ltd. 


Method for control of proteolytic activity. No. 2,262,138. Charles 
z Frey, Jacob Freilich and Herbert C. Gore to Standard Brands, 
nec. 


Manganese dioxide; art of recovering from psilomelane. 
185. Albert L. Jacobs. 


As volatile welding flux, an approximately azeotropic mixture of a 
distilled alkyl borate and a volatile organic solvent which forms an 
azeotropic mixture with said borate. No. 2,262,187. Arthur R. 
poste = Thomas H. Vaughn to Union Carbide & Carbon Research 

abs., Inc. 


Alkali metal hydroxide solutions; purification thereof. No. 2,262,246. 
Irving E. Muskat & Frederick Gage to Pittsburgh Glass Co. 


Substituted cycloakyl phenols and method same. No. 2,262,249. 
Ralph P. Perkins and Fred Bryner to The Dow Chemical Co. 


Process for resolving petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil type. 
No. 2,262,357 and 2,262,358. Melvin De Groote, Bernhard Keiser 
and Charles M. Blair Jr. to Petrolite Corp., Ltd. 

Mercurated aliphatic ketones. No. 2,262,430. Anderson W. Ralston 
and Miles R. McCorkle to Armour & Co. 


High molecular weight fatty acid chlorides; process for preparing. 
No. 2,262,431. Anderson W. Ralston, Miles R. McCorkle and 
Robert J. V. Wal, to Armour & Co. 


Method of rendering flammable materials fire resistant characterized 
in that there is applied thereto an aqueous solution of an ammonium 
salt of an alkyl phosphoric acid, in which the alkyl group has 
from one to five carbon atoms after which the materials thus 
treated are dried. No. 2,262,634. William W. Cobbs to Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

Abrasive molding composition. No. 2,262,668. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


Abrasive article comprising particles of abrasive and a binder cured 
in contact therewith said binder containing a phenol-aldehyde 
resin and an aminotriazine-aldehyde resin. No. 2,262,728. Robert 
C. Swain and Donald W. Light to American Cyanamid & Chem. Co. 

Process for braking petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil type. 
No. 2,262,736. Melvin De Groote and Bernhard Keiser to Petro- 
lite Corp. Ltd. 


Composition of matter and process for preventing water-in-oil type 
emulsions resulting from acidization of calcareous oil-bearing 
strata. No. 2,262,737 to 2,262,742. Melvin De Groote to Petrolite 
Corp., Ltd. 

Process for breaking petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil type. 
No. 2,262,743. Melvin De Groote, Bernhard Keiser and Charles 
M. Blair, Jr. to Petrolite Corp., Ltd. 

Method of recovering desirable liquefiable constituents from a natur- 
ally gaseous well stream. No. 2,262,744. Jay P. Walker to Eureka 
Process Co. 

Removal from drinking water of fluorides dissolved in the water. 
No. 2,262,745. Howard Adler to Victor Chemical Wks. 


No. 2,262,- 


Rupert S. Daniels to 


Catalyst for polymerization of olefins. No. 2,262,804. James W. 
Jean. 
Waterproofing composition and process of producing same. No. 2,262,- 


815. Joseph F., 
Products Co. 


Unsaturated hydroxy ketones: method of preparation. No. 2,262,817. 
Edward B. Peck to Standard Oil Development Co., a corporation of 
Delaware, 

Condensation product of an acyclic olefinic acid having less than ten 
carbon atoms to the carbon chain combined at an intermediate point 
in a carbon chain of a non-conjugated unsaturated nonhydroxylated 
siccative oil, and neutralized at the acidic grouping with an am- 
monia, water-soluble primary, secondary and tertiary aliphatic 
amines and water-soluble hydrocarbon-residue substituted ammonium 
hydroxides. No. 2,262,923. Edwin T. Clocker. 

Thermodecomposition of dicyandiamide. No. 2,262,935. William H. 
Hill and John M. Grim to American Cyanamid Company. 


Continuous process of manufacturing soap containing substantially no 
glycerine and water. No. 2,262,950. Henry W. F. Lorenz. 

Manufacture of heat insulation material and composition therefor and 
resulting product. No. 2,262,953. Roger A. MacArthur and 
Harold W. Greider to The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. 


Method of treating a freshly prepared chloracetone fraction boiling 
within the temperature range of 117°C.-120°C., which comprises 
treating said chloracetone with a small amount of an alkaline earth 
metal carbonate. No. 2,263,010. Emil J. Rahrs to Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

Sulfonic acids; process for preparation. No. 2,263,041. Arthur 
Lazar and Paul M. Ruedrich to Tide Water Associated Oil Company. 


Pure methyl mercaptan; method for recovery. No. 2,263,043. 
Thomas F. McCormick and Arthur Lazar to Tide Water Associated 
Oil Company. 

Sedimentation process. No. 2,263,167-168. John V. N. Dorr, William 
CO. Weber, George M. Darby and Elliott J. Roberts, to The Dorr 
Co., Ine. 


Manufacturing higher alcohols from a corresponding fatty acid deriva- 
tive of the class consisting of, acid chlorides, acid anhydrides and 
glycerides comprising continuously treating a solution in an organic 
solvent of the starting material with freshly prepared sodium 
amalgam, unaffected by the atmosphere. No. 2,263,195. Seishichi 
Shikata and Yoshiyuki Inoue. 

Manufacturing higher alcohols from a corresponding fatty acid deriva- 
tive of the class consisting of, acid chlorides, acid anhydrides and 
glycerides comprising continuously treating a solution in an organic 
solvent of the starting material with freshly prepared sodium amal- 
gam, unaffected by the atmosphere. No. 2,263,195. Seishichi 
Shikata and Yoshiyuke Inoue. 


Nothum and Francis J. Licata to National Oil 
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Sulfamic Acid; process for manufacture. No. 2,263,262. 
Cupery to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Reaction of petroleum oils with sulfur dioxide and chlorine. No. 
2,263,312. Cortes F. Reed to Charles L. Horn. . 
1,3-Hexadiene-5-one and a method for producing same. 

Albert S. Carter to E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. 

Methyl vinyl ketone; method for production. No. 2,263,379. Albert 

r Carter and Frank W. Johnson to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
0. 

Improved leavening agents comprising sodium bicarbonate in admix- 
ture with phosphates. No. 2,263,487. Edwin Cox and Robert H. 
Kean to Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 

Tempering bath for glass articles. No. 2,263,489. 
Corning Glass Wks. 

Method of concentrating fluorspar ores. No. 2,263,552. Carl O. 
Anderson, Rudolph J. Stengl and John G. Trewartha to Mahoning 
Mining Co. 

Process for the production of ethylene and aromatic hydrocarbons. 
No. 2,263,557. Crawford H. Greenewalt to E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co. 

An investment composition comprising from 1 to 70% spodumene _ 


Martin E. 


No. 2,263,378. 


Ralph K. Day to 


balance substantially calcined gypsum. No. 2,263,586. Robert 
Neiman to Edmund A. Steinbock. 
Oxidation of an alcohol; process therefor. No. 2,263,607. Joseph E. 


Bludworth to Celanese Corp. of America. 

Process treating distillery slop to obtain alcohol. 
Charles R. Brown to The Sharples Corp. 

Method retarding wearing, scuffing and seizing of relatively moving 
bearing surfaces which comprises maintaining there between a film 
of a lubricating medium selected from the group of lubricating oils 
and greases and at the same time chemically acting upon such 
surfaces by means of an organic ester of a thiophosphorous acid. 
No. 2,263,618. Frederick B. Downing, Anthony F. Benning and 
Frank W. Johnson to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 

Chromium oxide. Method of obtaining. No. 2,263,623. 
Gertler to Harry I. Stein. 


Process making a lower alkyl halide from‘the corresponding dialkyl 
sulfate and a metal halide. No. 2,263,666. Alexander L. Wilson 
to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Process for evaporating industria] liquids which tend to form scale on 
heating surfaces. No. 2,263,703. Heinz Pendl to Aktiengesell- 
schaft Kuhnle. 

Process continuously crystallizing sugar solutions. No. 
Johannes An. Platte and Gerbertus H. de Vries. 


New composition of matter suitable as medium for preserving green 
fodder a mixture comprising a nitrate, the NOs-group of which is 
linked to a physiolpgically innoxious radical, and a preponderant 
quantity of a solid carrier. No. 2,263,746. Friedrich W. Stauf 
and Georg Janning to Winthrop Chem. Co., Inc. 

Process for heat bodying fatty oils of the drying and semi-drying 
types comprising using as a catalyst a disulfide selected from the 
class consisting of diaryl disulfides and dialkyl disulfides said 
disulfide catalyst being used in sufficient proportion to have a 
substantial catalytic effect upon the bodying of the oil during 
heating. No. 2,263,887. Fremont P. Parkin to Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Paint Company. 7 

Process for purifying organic nitrogen bases containing naturally 
occurring impurities having substantially the same boiling point 
range as the bases themselves. No. 2,263,912. James R. Bailey 
& Raymond Mahan to Union Oil Co. of Calif. 

Polymerization of rosin and rosin esters. No. 2,263,915. 
Borglin to Hercules Powder Co. 


Process and product for softening hard water. No. 
Nathaniel B. Tucker to The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Method producing clear aqueous solutions of disinfectants of the 


No. 2,263,608. 


Samuel E. 


2,263,704. 


Joseph N. 


2,264,103, 


phenol type which comprises admixing the disinfectants in an 
aqueous liquid in a proportion which produces cloudy solutions 
with a quarternary ammonium compound derived from a weak 


cyclic organic base and having at least one aliphatic radical of at 
least 6 carbon atoms joined to the nitrogen atom the quantity of 
quarternary ammonium compound employed being greater that the 
weight of the disinfectant used and sufficient to produce a clear 
aqueous solution when diluted with water in preparation for use. 
No. 2,264,150. Richard Heuter and Richard Neu to ‘‘Patchem”’ 
A.-G. zur Beteiligung an Patenten und Sonfahren. 

Emulsion polymerization of chloro-2-butadiene-1, 3 in the presence of 
sulfur. No. 2,264,173. Arnold M. Collins to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co, 


Leather 


Method of degreasing water-wet pickled skins which comprises agitat- 
ing said skins with a composition comprising a petroleum hydro- 
carbon grease solvent and a small proportion of emulsifiable pine 
oil, said emulsifiable pine oil being composed of pine oil and a 
small proportion of a water-soluble emulsifying agent therefor, and 
thereafter removing said skins from said composition. No. 2,262,- 
508. Bunyan H. Little to Hercules Powder Co. 

In manufacture of leather the method of immunizing leather against 
attack by microorganisms which comprises fat-liquoring the leather 
with an aqueous emulsion containing a water-insoluble preservative 
dissolved in the dispersed phase. No. 2,263,254. . Wendell H. Tis- 
dale to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process dyeing leather. No. 2,263,385. 
Haas Co. 


Otto Grimm to Rohm & 


Metals, Alloys 


In art of recovering gold micelle from sedimentary or argillaceous 
rock containing inhibiting organic compounds, that process which 
includes first removing said compounds without materially decom- 
posing the ore, then treating the ore with a dispersing agent and 
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partially dispersing the gold micelle into a hydrosol, then decanting 
the top liquor and recovering the undispersed micelle from the 
residue by known methods. No. 2,260,670. Chad H. Humphries. 

Process of producing copper-base-alloy rod or the like. No. 2,260,- 
914. Benjamin H. McGar to Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc. 

Method of malleableizing cast iron having substantially all the carbon 
in the combined state. No. 2,260,998. Clarence H. Lorig to 
Interlake Iron Corp. and the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

A chemically resistant and physically strong iron phosphorus alloy 
pene fers A iron about 75%; phosphorus about 8%; molybdenum 
about 109 —— about 5% and vanadium about 2%. No. 
2,261,174. ” Rey B . McCauley. 


Method of making metal powder consisting of grains of high-melting- 


point metal interspersed with lead particles. No. 2,261,196. Sam- 
uel K. Wellman and Charles H. Tower to 8. K. Wellman Co. 
Aluminum base alloy consisting of between 5.5% and 6.0% of mag- 


nesium, about 4.0% of zinc, between about 0. 25% and 0.5% of 
manganese and between about 0.25% and 0.3% of chromium. No. 
2,261,210. Adolf Beck and Hugo Vosskuhler to Walther H. 
Duisberg. 

Method of hard facing tools including forming a paste of the particles 
of hard facing material by mixing therewith a small quantity of an 
alloy of iron and copper in powdered form and a flux in sodium 
Silicate applying said paste to the tool surface and submitting the 
tools to a temperature materially lower than the melting point of 
said hard material, but within the fusing point of copper. No. 
2,261,228. Herbert L. Cockrum to Hughes Tool Co. 

Silicon; method of producing by continuous reduction of silica, No. 
2,261,516. Richard Franchot. 

Electrical contact element fabricated from a magnetic material having 
good electrical conductivity comprising a ternary alloy of palladium, 


nickel and iron. No. 2,261,553. Emory Lakatos to Bell Telephone 
Laboratories. 

Extracting machine for precious metals. No. 2,261,574. Eddie G. 
Thompson. 


Arc welding electrode of aluminum bronze having a coating thereon 
of a single fluxing material, preferably a fluoride, and a small 
amount of binding material. No. 2,261,779. Edward A. Rutt to 
Ampco Metal, Inc. 


Steel alloy adapted to be cast, for cutting tools, containing Cr about 
10%, Wo about 4% Mo about 0.5%, Co about 3%, Mn about 
0.5%, Va about 0.5%, C in an amount up to 1.5% and the 
remainder Fe. No. 2,261,851. Leo Kluger to Ferror Steel Corp. 

Method preventing the corrosion of metal parts of steam turbines 
lubricated by a highly refined paraffinic oil containing a phenolic 
antioxidant comprising incorporating in said lubricating oil prior 
to use in minute amount of a hiigher fatty acid. No. 2,261,888. 
Albert G. Rocchini to Gulf Research & Development Co. 

Method of alloying magnesium with manganese. No. 2,261,905 and 
2,261,906. Charles EK. Nelson and George F. Gunn to The Dow 
Chemical Co. 


Roofing comprising sheet copper presenting an extensive external 
roofing surface, the copper being alloyed with approximately 0.1 to 
0.8% arsenic and 0.05 to 0.4% antimony, the balance of the alloy 
in respect to the arsenic and antimony being essentially copper. 
No. 2,261,909. Richard A. Wilkins to Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 


Complex copper-nickel-iron sulfide ores. No. 2,261,946. Julian M. 
Avery to Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
Corrosion resistant coatings on magnesium; method of producing. 


No. 2,261,960. Robert W. Buzzard. 

Age-hardenable copper-base alloy. No. 2,261,975. 
ton and Henry L. Burghoff to Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc. 

Spray metallizing process which comprises spraying molten metal 
particles onto an article to be coated therewith by means of a jet 
of a gas impregnated with a volatile flux comprising at least one 
ester selected from the group consisting of the alkyl esters of boric 
acids and the alkyl esters of silicie acids. No. 2,262,072. Thomas 
H. Vaughn to Union Carbide & Carbon Researc h Labs, Inc. 


Donald K. Cramp- 


Method for recovering cadmium from scrap metal. No. 2,262,164. 
John W. Brown. 

Melting magnesium-base alloy. No. 2,262,220. Foster C. Bennett 
and Richard L. Thrune to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Alloy consisting substantially of 79 11/12% lead, 20% tin, 1/10 of 
1% copper, and 1/4 of 1% bismuth. No. 2,262,304. Elmer 
Swearinger. 

Production of free-machining stainless steel. No. 2,262,690. Vincent 


T. Malcolm to The Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. 

In art of making artificially oxide coated aluminum base alloy articles, 
method for the production of oxide coated surfaces substantially 
devoid of irregular light and dark areas or streaks. No. 2,262,696. 
Joseph A. Nock, Jr. and Fred Keller to Aluminum Co. of America. 

Method of determining the identities of mixed pieces of SAE 1035 and 
SAE 1335 steels to permit their classification in separate groups. 
No. 2,262,778. Herbert H. Schneider to The American Steel & 
Wire Company of New Jersey. 

Manufacture of ferrous metals. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Chromium-nickel-copper alloy. No. 2,263,020. Jacob Trantin, Jr. 

Sintered hard metal alloys; method of making. No. 2,263,520. Johan 
Romp to Hartford National Bank and Trust Co. 

An electrical resistance element having a specific resistance of at least 
about 150 x 10—* ohms per cm.3, said element being made from an 
alloy selected from the group consisting of quenched and cold 
worked alloys consisting substantially entirely of manganese and 
copper, said alloys containing from about 22% to about 85% 
manganese. No. 2,263,571. Reginald S. Dean to Chicago Develop- 
ment Co. 

An electrical resistance alloy, capable of being drawn into wire or 
sheet form, comprising an alloy containing at least 75% but not 
more than ‘about 98% manganese, and substantially all of the bal- 
ance being at least one of the elements selected from the group 
consisting of nickel and copper. No. 2,263,572. Reginald S. Dean 
to Chicago Development Co 


No. 2,262,887. John H. Deppeler to 
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Method of flaking lead. No. Othon A. Ziehl to Metals 
Disintegrating Co., Inc. 

Recovery of zinc. Process therefor. No. 2,263,751. Julian M. Avery 
to Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


In production of steel and iron, the method of determining the quality 
of the metal in respect to deoxidation which consists in pouring a 
sample of the molten metal into a test bar mold and testing the 
tensile strength of the test bar in the as-cast and un-heat-treated 
condition while the metal is held in the furnace. No. 2,263,841. 
Albert E. Greene. ; 

Method heat-treating steel. No. 2,263,906. Stanley B. Sovatkin. 


Method of improving resistance temperature characteristics of a silver 
tellurium alloy which comprises annealing thg alloy at a temperature 
from 115° to 125°0. for about 15 hours. ‘No. 2,264,073. Harold 
T Faus to General Electric Co. 

Resistor comprising an alloy of substantially equal atomic proportions 
of cadmium and antimony. No. 2,264,074. Harold Faus to General 
Electric Co 

Hardened lead alloy containing a primary hardener comprising 0.05 
to 2.0% of calcium an inhibitor of oil corrosion comprising 2.2 to 
10.0% of tin, and balance substantially all lead. No. 2,264,251, 
Robert J. Shoemaker. 

Hardened lead alloy for bearings containing a primary hardener com- 
prising 0.075 to 2.0% of calcium, an inhibitor of oil corrosion 
comprising 2.2 to 10.0% of tin, a secondary hardener comprising 
0.5 to 5.0% of cadmium and the balance substantially all lead. 
No. 2,264,252. Robert J. Shoemaker. 


2,263,603. 


Paint, Pigments 


Process for production of finely divided calcium carbonate containing 
composite pigments having an oil absorption value of less than 
about 20 and substantially free of calcium carbonate particles 
larger than 6 microns. No. 2,260,826. James E. Booge to ma. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for producing a stabilized previously calcined zinc sulfide 
pigment which is substantially free from soluble salts and contains 
from .15% to 1% of zine oxide. No. 2,261,177. William I. Noon- 
burg to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process forming pigments of the azo class insoluble in oil and water, 
which comprises coupling a diazotized primary arylamine free from 
water-solubilizing groups with a coupling component of the aceto- 
acetarylid class free from water-solubilizing groups in the presence 
of a quarternary ammonium compound, and washing the pigment 
acid free. No. 2,261,626. Joseph W. Lang to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company. 


Lacquer comprising nitrostarch, a substantially non-polymerizing 
blown drying oil, and a volatile solvent medium, the proportion of 
nitrostarch being 10 to 60% of the combined weight of nitrostarch 
and blown oil. No. 2,261,642. Walter D. Bowlby to Trojan 
Powder Co. 

Pigment vehicle for coating materials. No. 
Casto. 

Paint material resistant to water, oils and chemicals comprising poly- 
merized chloroprene and chlorinated rubber in an organic solvent 
in admixture suitable for painting. No. 2,262,092. Malcolm R. 
Buffington. 

Paint composition sprayable, brushable and free flowing at normal 
temperature comprising 53% volatile matter consisting of 55 parts 
water and 45 parts alcohol, and 47% nonvolatile matter consisting 
of 35 parts shellac resin, 9 parts casein, 12 parts zinc sulfide 5 
parts calcium carbonate and 40 parts siliceous extender. No. 2,262,- 
174. George Flanagan, Jr. to Edward L. Gruber. 

Pigment and method of preparation. No. 2,262,229. 
to Interchemical Corporation. 

Basic calcium silicate pigment its method of preparation and compo- 
sitions containing same. No. 2,263,606. lLadislaus Balassa to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

An extender pigment selected from the group consisting of barium 
sulfate, calcium sulfate and calcium carbonate and consisting of 
porous calcined particles of a substance selected from said group. 
No. 2,263,656. George F. A. Stutz to The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


2,261,716. Lloyd V. 


Vito Giambalvo 


Paper, Pulp 


Low density water resisting fibrous products. Method of making. 
No. 2,260,557. John O. Burton to Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 

Sizing and finishing compositions. No. 2,262,770-771. Fred G. La 
Piana to Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 

Method making safety paper which comprises incorporating with paper 
a water-soluble acid salt of an organic aryl amine adapted to react 
with a chlorine bleach to produce a stain and converting said sub- 
stance to a water-insoluble form by neutralizing the acidity of said 
salt. No. 2,262,822. Francis L. Simons to George La Monte & 
Son. 

In process of coating paper applying to the paper an alkaline agent 
and starch and subsequently applying thereon an aqueous oilseed 
flour and mineral suspension. No. 2,263,575. William M. Glenn 
to Glenn Davidson. 

Process of making coated paper, which comprises bonding a vegetable 
proteinous suspension of mineral filler to paper by applying to the 
paper a sizing containing no vegetable proteinous material or cel- 
lulose and subsequently applying the vegetable proteinous mineral 


filler on the sizing layer. No. 2,263,576. Wm. M. Glenn to Glenn 
Davidson. 


Petroleum 


Reissue. Process for converting hydrocarbons. No. 21,932. 
erick E. Frey and Walter F. Juppke to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Lubricant comprising a hydrocarbon oil and a condensation product of 
an organic phosphine formed in the presence of sulfur and contain- 
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ing at least two organic phosphine radicals in the molecule. 
2,260,303. Ernest F. Engelke to Cities Service Oil Co. 


Lubricating oil containing relatively small proportion of a nitrogen- 
free organic chlorophosphine oxide in which chlorine is directly 
attached to phosphorus. No. 2,260,304. Ernest F. Engelke to 
Cities Service Oil Company. 


Substantially liquid and non-stringy lubricating oil for internal com- 
bustion engines operating at high sustained speeds and under ex- 
treme service conditions of temperature and pressure such as may 
be encountered in Diesel engine lubrication. No. 2,260,341. John 
E. Schott to Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


Manufacture of high viscosity products by polymerization of fatty oils 
and comprising intensively polymerizing unsaturated fatty oils by 
contacting them at a temperature approximately room temperature 
with relatively small quantities of boron fluoride acting as a catalyst 
and lubricant comprising a mineral lubricating oil and a viscosity- 
increasing amount of said oli-soluble polymerized fatty oil. No. 
2,260,417. James M. Whiteley and Luther B. Turner to Standard 
Oil Development Co 


No. 


A dry material for a mud-laden or drilling fluid comprising a finely 


divided suspendable base, the particles of which are coated with a 
reversibly hydratable concentrated colloidal suspending agent. No. 
2,260,499. Frederick B. Williams to National Lead Co. 


Process refining petroleum hydrocarbons. No. 2,260,618. William T. 
Hancock. 
Treatment of polymerizable petroleum distillates. No. 2,260,619. 


William T. Hancock. 
Process of refining petroleum oil. No. 2,260,620. William T. Hancock. 


Lubricant comprising an oily liquid substance and a solid substance 
consisting principally of an inorganic gel formed apart from the 
liquid substance but retaining in the thickened liquid the gel struc- 
ture substantially as formed, said gel being substantially free from 
liquids other than said oily liquid substance. No. 2,260,625. Sam- 
uel S. Kistler to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Process inhibiting the oxidation of hydrocarbons. No. 2,260,683. 
Wilbur E. Robbins and Richard R. Zundel to Shell Development Co. 

Manufacture of normally liquid hydrocarbons boiling within the gaso- 
line boiling range. No. 2,260,943. Karl Korpi and Arthur R. 
Goldsby to The Texas Co. 

Process of alkylating a normally liquid cracked naphtha fraction to 
increase its antiknock value. No. 2,260,944. Arthur R. Goldsby 
and Karl Korpi to The Texas Co. 

Alkylation of hydrocarbons. No. 2,260,945. 
R. Goldsby to The Texas Co. 

Method of removing wax from wax-bearing mineral lubricating oil 
containing high and low melting point wax constituents by filtera- 
tion. No. 2,260,994. Edwin C. Knowles to The Texas Co. 

An unrefined light fuel oil of gas oil nature inhibited against the 
formation of sediment by oxidation under conditions of normal 
storage by the addition thereto of small amounts of dicyclohexyl- 
amine. No. 2,261,003. Eugene T .Scafe to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Lubricating composition comprising a major amount of a hydrocarbon 
oil and a minor amount of the zine salt of an acidic reaction product 
obtained by reacting phosphorus pentasulfide with an alkylated 
cyclohexanol in which substantially all of the alkyl groups have 
less than six carbon atoms. No. 2,261,047. Peter A. Asseff to The 
Lubri-Zol Corp. 

Brine injection method for oil wells. 
Erwin to Salt Water Control, Inc. 


Process for refining oil comprises diluting the asphalt-bearing oil with 
a diluent to precipitate asphalt, resin, tar, color bodies and the like 
bodies present in the solution, subjecting the mixture to an electric 
field and separating asphalt, resin, tar, color and the like bodies 
present from the oil. No. 2,261,108. Lyle Dillon and Claude E. 
Swift to Union Oil Co. of California. 

Process for preparing mineral white oils comprising exhaustively 
treating petroleum oils of about lubricating oil range. No. 2,261,- 
206. Francis M. Archibald to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Fuel for compression ignition engines. No. 2,261,227. Gould H. 
Cloud to Standard Oil Development Co. 


Improved process for solvent treating relatively heavy petroleum oils 


Karl Korpi and Arthur 


No. 2,261,100. Ransome W. 


having a relatively high carbon content. No. 2,261,287. Chester L. 
Read to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Hydrocarbon oils; process for dewaxing. No. 2,261,724. Ourt F. 


Holm to Aktiebolaget Separator-Nobel. 


Method of geochemical prospecting. No. 2,261,764. 
Esme E. Rosaire. 


Solvent treating process. No. 2,261,780. 


aye 


Leo Horvitz to 


, I James M. Whiteley, Jr. to 
Standard Oil Development Company, a corp. of Delaware. 
Removing solvents from raffinates. No. 2,261,799. Joe L. Franklin, 
Jr. to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Dewaxing process. No. 2,261,801. Per K. Frolich and Jones L. 
Wasson to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Lubricating composition. No. 2,261,862. 
Pure Oil Co. 
Halogenated hydrocarbon lubricant. 
tier to The Pure Oil Co. 
Halogenated extreme pressure lubricant. 
Whittier to The Pure Oil Co. 
Hydrocarbon Lubricant containing halogen. 
A. Whittier to The Pure Oil Co. 
Process of treating sulfur bearing hydrocarbon oil containing paraffinic 
and ono-paraffinic hydrocarbons. No. 2,261,866. Netter 8. Arguss 
and George W. Ayers, Jr. to The Pure Oil Co. 
Lubricant comprising in combination a major proportion of oil of 
lubricating viscosity and a minor proportion of a compound contain- 


William A. Wittier to The 
No. 2,261,863. William A. Wit- 
No. 2,261,864. William A, 


No. 2,261,865. William 


ing two oxygen atoms in a heterocyclic ring. No. 2,262,019. Bert 
H. Lincoln and Gordon D. Byrkit to Continental Oil Co. 
Natural gasoline absorption and distillation system. No. 2,262,201 


and 2,262,202. Edward G. Ragatz and Conald E. McFaddin to 
Union Oil Company of California. 
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Process for treatment of oil or gas wells. 
T. Lietz to Shell Development Co. 


Petroleum distillate tending to be unstable in the presence of light 
containing a stabilizing agent therefor comprising a small quantity 
of a compound selected from a group consisting of binaphthalene 
oxide, iso binaphthalene oxide, and binaphthalene dioxide. No. 
2,262,466. John W. Orelup. 

Lubricating composition comprising a major proportion of lubricating 
oil and a minor proportion of a halgenated armatic substituted fatty 
acid. N. 2,262,773. Bert H. Lincoln and Alfred Henriksen to 
The Lubri-Zol Development Corp. 

Improved lubricant comprising a waxy lubricating oil and a condensa- 
tion product of halogenated “tall oil’ and a cyclic compound. 
No. 2,262,809. Eugene Lieber to Standard Oil Development Co., 
a corporation of Delaware. 

Improved process for producing valuable lubricant addition agents 
comprising heating an unsaturated terpenic compound with a phos- 
phorus halide at a temperature from 250° to 375°F. No. 2,262,813. 
Arnold J. Morway and John ©. Zimmer to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company, a corporation of Delaware. 

Flushing oil composition suitable for removing sludge and lacquerous 
deposits from internal combustion engines. No. 2.262.926. John 
A. Edgar and Harold A. Woods to Shell Development Company. 

Process of converting low knock rating paraffinic gasoline into high 
knock rating aromatic gasoline. No. 2,263,026. Maurice H. Arve- 
son to Standard Oil Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Conversion of hydrocarbons. No. 2,263,056. 
Standard Oil Company, Chicago, I. 


Method of decolorizing a petroleum oil comprising wetting a decolor- 
izing clay with from about 40% to about 110% by weight of sul- 
furic acid of from about 60% to about 95% strength and percolat- 
ing the mineral oil through a bed of the acid-wetted decolorizing 
clay. No. 2,263,102. Wayne A. Proell to Standard Oil Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Process of separating nitrogen bases from petroleum oil. No. 2.263.- 
175. Arthur Lazar and Lionel S. Galstaun to Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Company. 

Process of separately recovering nitrogen bases of a plurality of types 
from petroleum oil containing the same. No. 2,263,176. Arthur 
Lazar and Lionel S. Galstaun to Tide Water Associated Oil Company. 

High speed Diesel fuel comprising a hydrocarbon Diesel fuel blended 
with a minor quantity of an alkyl trisulfide in sufficient amount to 
improve the ignition quality of the fuel. No. 2,263,234. Gould H. 
Cloud to Standard Oil Development Co., a corporation of Delaware. 

Motor fuel consisting essentially of a cracked gasoline which has been 
substantially freed of unsaturated aliphatic hydrocarbons having 
more than one double bond per molecule, and which has been 
reduced to a sulfur content of less than 0.1%, said motor fuel also 
containing about 5 to 20% of butadiene, about 0.5 to 20 mg. of tri- 
cresol per 100 ces. of fuel, and about 0.5 to 6.0 ccs. of lead tetra- 
ethyl per gallon of fuel. No. 2,263,239. George H. Freyermuth 
and Anthony E. Robertson to Standard Oil Development Company, a 
corporation of Delaware. 

Improved mineral lubricating oil of high spreading and penetrating 
ability comprising a mineral oil of the lubricating oil range having 
dissolved therein about 1% to about 5% of an ester of normal 
carbonia acid, the amount of said ester being sufficient to increase 
substantially the spreading and penetrating ability of said mineral 

oil. No. 2.263.265. Melvin F. Fincke and Jeffrey H. Bartlett to 
Standard Oil Development Co., a corporation of Delaware. 

High anti-knock motor fuel; process of manufacture. No. 2,263,266. 
William E. Forney to Cities Service Oil Co. 

Method of stabilizing the color of a light petroleum distillate oil. 
No. 2,263,273. Henry 0. Paulsen to Standard Oil Development Co., 
a corporation of Delaware. 

Cracking and regenerating chamber in apparatus for treatment of 
hydrocarbons. No. 2,263,363. Nicholas Menshih to Standard Oil 
Development Co., a corporation of Delaware. 

Method thermally cracking hydrocarbons to produce gasoline in a 
reaction container made of metal containing iron and nickel which 
have coke forming characteristics. No. 2,263,366. Edward B. 


Peck and Peter J. Gaylor to Standard Oil Development Company, a 
corporation of Delaware. 


No. 2,262,428. Wilhelm 


Ernest W. Thiele to 


Mineral Oil composition comprising: a mineral oil fraction and in ad- 
mixture therewith a minor proportion of an 


organic compound. No. 2,263,445. Orland M. 
Vacuum Oil Co. * 


Emulsion process for deoiling and dewaxing. No. 2,263,535. Donald 
E. Carr and William M. Sopher to Union Oil Company of Calif. 
Composition comprising an oil and a relatively small amount of a 
tertiary alkyl aromatic mono-ether having at least two alkyl groups 
attached directly to the aromatic nucleus and being characterized 
in that said groups having a hydrogen atom attached directly to 
the carbon atom which is attached to the aromatic nucleus. No. 
2,263,663. Johes I. Wasson and Warren M. Smith to Standard 

Oil Development Co. 

Composition comprising an oil and a small amount of a substance 
selected from the class of tertiary alkyl aromatic mono-ethers which 
are characterized by having at least two alkyl groups attached 
directly to the aromatic nucleus one of which is a tertiary alkyl 
group and the other of which is an alkyl group containing at least 
two carbon atoms in the molecule. No. 2,263,664. Johes I. Was- 
son and Warren M. Smith to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Process for sweetening mercaptan-containing light petroleum oil. 
No. 2,264,220. Walter A. Schulze to Phillips Petroleum Co. 


oil-miscible metal- 
Reiff to Socony- 


Resins, Plastics 


Plastic composition comprising an ester of a lower aliphatic mono- 
hydroxy acid esterified with an unsubstituted dicarboxylic acid 
intimately associated with a vinyl resin. No. 2,260,295. Thomas 


F. Carruthers and Charles M. Blair to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. 
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Condensation product of organic phosphine groups with sulfur and 
method of manufacture. No. 2,260,305. Ernest F. Engelke to 
Cities Service Oil Co. 

Solid Resinous Linear Condensation Polymers. In process thereof the 
improvement of increasing the amenability to dyeing by subjecting 
to action of aqueous solution containing substantial proportions of 
chlorite ions. No. 2,260,367. Archie L. Dubeau, James D. Mac- 
Mahon and George P. Vincent to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Hydroxy-alkyl amine condensation products. No. 2,260,384. Wolf 
Kritchevsky. 

An artificial resin suitable for use in coating compositions and the 
like formed by condensing urea and formaldehyde with a preformed 
resin derived from a polyfunctional carboxylic acid and an organic 
mono-amine, said urea, formaldehyde and acid-amine resin com- 
prising the principal reacting ingredients. No. 2,261,084. Almon 
G. Hovey and Theodore S. Hodgins to Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 

Process comprising heat reacting an alcohol modified urea-formalde- 
hyde resin with the resin formed from a polyfunctional earboxylic 
acid and an organic mono-amine, said urea-formaldehyde resin and 


acid-amine resin constituting the principal reacting ingredients. 
No. 2,261,085. Almon G. Hovey and Theodore S. Hodgins to 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 
Thermoplastic articles. No. 2,261,140. 
Carl J. Malm to Eastman Kodak Co. 


Stabilized vinyl resin composition of unusual clarity and resistance 
to the damaging effects of heat, comprising a vinyl resin, including 
a vinyl halide polymerized therein, intimately combined with a 
stabilizing amount of a product resulting from heating one of the 
group consisting of the lead and cadmium salts of the lower fatty 
acids with an alkali metal salt of these acids. No. 2,261,611. 
Donald M. Young and William M. Quattlebaum to Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

A chlorinated hydrocarbon resin. No. 2,261,748. 
and Charley Gustafsson to Johan Bjorksten. 


Resinous composition and method of preparation. 
Charley Gustafsson to Johan Bjorksten. 


Solid polymer of ethylene as shell for golf ball, said polymer being 
characterized by conforming in composition substantially to (CHe) 
and by showing by x-ray diffraction analysis a crystalline pattern. 
No. 2,261,760. Bernard J. Habgood to Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd. 


Thermosetting water-resistant protein molding powder, comprising 
essentially 20 parts thermoplastic formaldehyde-hardened soybean 
alpha protein that has been mixed with substantially 5 parts of 
ethylene glycol and 75 parts of a B-stage phenolformaldehyde resin. 
No. 2,262,422. George H. Brother and Leonard L. McKinney to 
Henry A. Wallace. 

Low shrinking transparent thermoplastic sheet; continuous process 
for forming. No. 2,262,989. Frederick R. Conklin and John S. 
Kimble to Eastman Kodak Company. 

Method of separating a polyvinyl acetal resin containing less than 
20% polyvinyl acetate and insufficient polyvinyl alcohol to cause 
solubility in water, from its reaction mixture which comprises 
pouring the reaction mixture into a precipitating amount of agitated 
water containing approximately 10-25% of acetic acid. No. 2,262,- 
997. Charles R. Fordyce to Eastman Kodak Company. 

Resin composition comprising at least about 2 per cent of polyvinyl 
acetal, coumarone resin, and alcohol soluble coumarone resin pro- 
duced by polymerization of coumarone with concurrent phenolic in- 
volvement with a phenolic body, said alcohol soluble coumarone resin 
being present in an amount sufficient to produce a homogeneous and 
non-brittle composition. No. 2,263,213. William D. Johnston, Jr. 
to The Neville Company. 

Nitrourea-urea-aldehyde condensation products. No. 2,263,289. Gae- 
tano F, D’Alelio and Joe B. Holmes to General Electric Company. 


Frederick R. Conklin and 


Richard Waller 


No. 2,261,759. 


Nitrourea-phenol-aldehyde condensation products. No. 2,263,290. 
Gaetano F. D’Alelio to General Electric Company. 
Latent catalysts for acid-curing thermosetting resins. No. 2,263,447. 


Norman A. Shepard to American Cyanamid Co. 


Nitrtocellulose-polyvinylformal composition. No. 2,263,526. Kurt 
Thinius to Walther H. Duisberg. 

Interpolymerization product of vinyl acetate and crotonic acid No. 
2.263.598. Werner Starck & Kurt Billig to General Aniline & Film 


Corp. 


Process preparing improved viscous liquid to solid resinous products, 
No. 2,263,654. William J. Sparks and Donald C. Field to Standard 
Oil Development Co. 


Process incorporating metal in resin structures. No. 2,264,003. 
Werner Osenberg. 
Process for preparation of plastic resinous products. No. 2,264,034. 


Clyve C. Allen to Shell Development Co. 
Resinous condensation product and process making same. No. 2,264,- 

137. Karl Keller to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. 
Resinous felted fibrous composition. No. 2,264,189. Herman V. 

Richter and Harold R. Gillette to Federal Elec. Co., Inc. 


Rubber 


Accelerator of Vulcanization. Reaction products of formaldehyde and 
a compound having the structural formula R,-S-CHe-N-Re wherein 
R, represents an organic radical having the free valence on a car 
bon atom, and Re represents a hydrocarbon group. No. 2,260,380. 
Paul C. Johes to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Transparent rubbery sheet comprising 100 parts of a polyvinyl acetal 
resin in which a predominating proportion of the acetal groups are 
butyraldehyde acetal groups and at least 40 parts, approximately 
or tributyl citrate as an elasticizer therefor. No. 2,260,410. Henry 
B. Smith to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Synthetic rubberlike materials. Preparation thereof. 
Hans Murke to Jasco, Inc. 

Process accelerating the vulcanization of rubber which comprises vul- 
canizing it in the presence of an accelerator which is a product of 


No, 2,260,475. 
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reaction of a salt of a mercapto-aryl-thiazol and monochloramine. 
No. 2,261,024. Roy S. Hanslick to United States Rubber Co. 

Method of vulcanizing rubber comprises incorporating into the rubber 
mix prior to vulcanization a small amount of a 2-amino-thiazoline 
compound of the group consisting of 2-amino-thiazolines and their 
salts of weak acids. No. 2,261,042. Ira Williams to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Process or reclaiming rubber which comprises heating fiber-containing 
vulcanized scrap with a small proportion of a mild alkali. No. 
2,261,166. Michael Levin to Jacob T. Basseches. 


Method making an aqueous dispersion of rubber which comprises dis- 
solving an abietic acid compound in a cymene compound by heating 
the same, adding an aqueous solution of caustic soda to saponify 
the abietic acid compound and forming an aqueous emulsion, dis- 
persing rubber in the emulsion so prepared with rubber in the 
external phase and diluting with a mixture of an additional quantity 
of a cymene compound in water to convert the dispersion to have 
the rubber in the internal phase. No. 2,261,167. Michael Levin 
to Jacob T. Basseches. 

Preparation of cellular compositions of rubber or rubber-like sub- 
stances. No. 2,261,439. John H. Kelly, Jr., to Dryden Rubber 
Company. 

Gas expanded rubber cell structures; method of manufacturing. No. 
2,261,459. Lester Cooper and Hans Z. Lecher and Frederic H. 
Adams to American Cyanamid Company. 

Envelope suitable for enclosing food products consisting of a thin 
moisture impermeable and non-tacky membrane comprising un- 
vulcanized rubber modified by the presence of a material selected 
from the group consisting of paraffin waxes, ceresin wax, beeswax 
and carnauba wax in sufficient quantity to render the envelope 
non-tacky. No. 2,261,466. Emile E. Habib to Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Co. 

Porcess manufacturing a rubber article which comprises irreversibly 
gelling a latex composition containing a heat-sensitizing agent in 
the desired shape, allowing the gel to synerize for at least one hour 
in an aqueous bath having a pH below 5.5, and further drying the 
gel by evaporation of water therefrom. No. 2,261,769. Hubert F. 
Jordan to United States Rubber Co. 

Process manufacturing rubber article. No. 
Bender to United States Rubber Co. 


Method producing rubber article. No. 2,261,832. 
to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Method preparing an organic vulcanizing agent which comprises split- 
ting a sulfur-sulfur bond in a thiazyl polysulfide with a solution of 
sulfur in a functionally aliphatic primary amine, and eliminating 
ammonium sulfide which is formed. No. 2,262,398. Paul C. Jones 
to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Accelerator for the vulcanization of rubber. No. 
Williams to E, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Method which comprises applying to a rubber surface a thin aqueous 
slurry of a fine adhesion preventing powder said slurry containing 
a small amount of a substantially non-volatile hygroscopic material, 
and removing the water whereby the surface of the rubber is 
coated with particles of the powder having a substantially reduced 
fugacity. No. 2,262,689. Edwin L. McDowell and Leonard M. 
Freeman to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Manufacture of open celled gas expanded rubber. No. 2,262,776. 
Dudley Roberts to Rubatex Products, Inc. 

Method of preserving rubber. No. 2,263,013. 
Wingfoot Corp. 


2,261,790. Byron W. 


Harold W. Greenup 


2,262,481. Ira 


Winfield Scott to 


Stabilized aqueous dispersions of chloroprene polymers and process of 
producing same. No. 2,263,322. Herbert W. Walker and Frank 
N. Wilder to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

Method preparing rubber substantially free of water-soluble matter 
while retaining a substantial amount of the protein of the rubber. 
No. 2,263,993. Archie R. Kemp and Henry Peters to Bell Tele- 
phone Labs. 

Stabilized dispersions of chloroprene polymers and process of pro- 
ducing same. No. 2,264,191. Howard W. Startweather and Frank 
N. Wilder to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Textiles 


In process curling artificial fibers of the class consisting of cellulose 
esters and cellulose ethers, the improvement which comprises treat- 
ing said fibers with hot aqueous solutions containing water-soluble, 
low-molecular, non-resinous products obtained by condensing an 
aldehyde selected from the class consisting of formaldehyde and 
acetaldehyde with ammonia. No. 2,260,513. Hermann Deile to 
Walther H. Duisberg. 

Method of coloring articles made of thermoplastic material. No. 
— Carleton N. Smith to Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 

orp. 

Fabricated textile material composed of yarns of a multiciplicity of 
fine glass fibers in substantial parallelism and closely held together 
in said textile material. A method of treating said material. No. 
2,261,148. Paul Ebaugh to Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

Process increasing affinity of fibrous materials and films for acid and 
substantive dyestuffs. No. 2,261,294. Paul Schlack to Walther H. 
Duisberg. 

Artificial nitrogenous textile fiber; process for manufacture. No. 
2,261,754. Giuseppe Donagemma and Piero Donagemma to ‘Snia- 
Viscosa’”’ Societa Nazionale Industria Applicazioni Viscosa. 

Method of eliminating the tendency of yarns, filaments or fibers to 
accumulate charges of static electricity. No. 2,263,007. James G. 
McNally and Joseph B. Dickey to Eastman Kodak Company. 

Method making glass textile material having a high wet strength 
which comprises forming filaments from a glass containing up to 
3% of alkali metal oxides, fabricating said filaments into a textile 
material, and heating said material at a temperature between 50°C. 
and 340°C. for a period of from 5 to 30 minutes. No. 2,263,217. 
Howard R. Lillie and Eric H. Loytty to Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. 

Process of fixing on organic textile material a phenolic dyestuff having 
available for substitution at least one hydrogen atom in the positions 
ortho and para to the aromatically bound hydroxy. No. 2,263,387. 
Alva L. Houk and Louis H. Bock to Rohm & Haas Co. 

Process of producing fast dyeings and the dyed fiber obtained thereby. 
No. 2,263,559. Werner Kirst to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Method improving textile material characterized by impregnating the 
textile material by a carbodiimide compound containing at least one 
higher molecular alkyl radical having at least 10 carbon atoms, 
and heating the impregnated material at temperatures above 
100°C. to produce a reaction by the said compound to produce 
water-repellency in the fibre. No. 2,263,730. Winfrid Hentrich, 
Richard Hueter and Heinz-Joachim Engelbrecht to Herberlein 
Patent Corp. 

Process of drying filaments. No. 2,264,207. Alpheus O. Hurxthal, 
— G. Black and Phillips K. Schwartz to Procter & Schwartz 

nec. 
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Abstracts of Foreign Patents 
Collected from Original Sources and Edited 


Those making use of this summary should keep in 
mind the following facts: 

Belgian and Canadian patents are not printed. 
Photostats of the former and certified typewritten 
copies of the latter may be obtained from the respective 
Patent Offices. 

English Complete Specifications Accepted and French 
patents are printed, and copies may be obtained from 
the respective Patent Offices. 


In spite of present conditions, copies of all patents 
reported are obtainable, and will be supplied at reason- 
able cost. 

This digest presents the latest available data, but 
reflects the usual delays in transportation and printing. 
We expect to begin reporting German patents in the 
near future. 
appreciated. 


Your comments and criticisms will be 
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Wax covering foods by first applying a primary coating of molten 


ductile, tacky, amorphous petroleum waxy substance and then a 
secondary coating of non-tacky, substantially crystalline paraffin 
wax. No. 395,794. Edward C. Ennis. 


Preparing an artificial magnesite refractory of predetermined analysis 
and including magnesium and iron and restricted quantities of im- 
purities including calcium, silicon and aluminum from a natural 
dolomite containing calcium. No. 395,795. Charles Hart. 

A traveling filter bed cleaning apparatus as for rapid sand filters. 
No. 395,799. Charles Lose, Jr. 

Preparing an oil soluble derivative of an aromatic dye containing 
chromophoric groups and having at least one nuclear aromatic 
nucleus containing at least one hydrogen atom replaceable by an 
acyl group. No. 395,828. Armonr and Company. (Anderson W. 
Ralston and Robert J. Vander Wal). 

Concentrating ores by froth flotation in presence of a mixture of 
saturated and unsaturated aliphatic amines having from three to 
ten carbon atoms and saturated and unsaturated aliphatic straight- 
chain hydrocarbons. No. 395,829. Armour and Company. (An- 
derson W. Ralston, William O. Pool and James Harwood). 

Vulcanizing a composition including rubber, gutta-percha or balata 
and an accelerator containing the atomic grouping. .0(:S).S. 
in presence of carbon disulfide. No. 395,844. Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Goods Company Limited. (Douglas F. Twiss and Jeffrey 
Moore). 

Continuously preparing tetrachlorethane and ethyl chloride by continu- 
ously reacting ethylene and chlorine in a first stage, separating the 
resulting tetrachlorethane from by-product hydrogen chloride, and 
continuously reacting by-product hydrogen chloride in a further 
stage with further amounts of ethylene tg form ethylene chloride. 
oe E. I. du Pont de Nemours’& Co., Ine. (Arthur A. 
sevine). 

Zinc engraving plate alloy comprising high purity zinc modified with 
less than two percent of elements consisting of aluminum and metal 
from the group consisting of magnesium, manganese and copper, 
said plate being free of lead-rich and iron-rich segregations and 
having a Rockwell hardness on the B scale in excess of 60 after 
heating at 600°F. No. 395,848. The Edes Manufacturing (Co. 
(William H. Finkeldey). 

Method of continuously decodorizing animal and vegetable oils includ- 
ing a deaerating step at subatmospheric pressure. No. 395,855. 
Foster Wheeler Corporation. (Dion K. Dean). 

Hardened coagulated proteins characterized by a soft handle, a water- 
repellent surface and a resistance to dilute acids. No. 395,858. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. (David Traill). 

Gasket comprising rubber hydrochloride, asbestos and a basic heat 


stabilizer for said rubber hydrochloride. No. 395,861. Marbon 
Corporation. (Herbert A. Winkelmann). 
Manufacture of iron and steel alloys. No. 395,863. Metallurgical 


Development Company Limited. (Casimir J. Head). 

Method of preparing an alkaline earth metal carbonate in the form of 
relatively fine slow-settling particles. No. 395.868. Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company. (Irvin E. Muskat and Frederick Gage). 

In electrolytic cell for electrodeposition of iron, an electrolyte of fer- 
rous and ammonium sulfate and a soluble anode consisting of gran- 
ules of metallic iron united granule to granule by bridges of metallic 
iron. No. 395,869. Plastic Metals, Inc. (John L. Young). 

Process for producing acetic acid and isobutylene by contacting dia- 
cetone alcohol at a temperature between about 160°O and about 
350°C. with a calcined mixture of a phosphoric acid and a siliceous 
material. No, 395,877. Shell Development Company. (Sumner 
H. McAllister, Craig M. Bouton and William A. Bailey, Jr.). 

Solvent for liquid coating compositions comprising 70-95 volume per 
cent. of secondary butyl acetate and the remainder acetone conden- 
sation products. No. 395,878. Shell Development Company. (Percy 
E. Joyce). 

Process comprising causing an acetohalogenose to act upon an alkali 
salt of a compound selected from the group consisting of polyhy- 
droxyflavones, polyhydroxyflavanones and the partly etherified de- 
rivatives of these compounds. No. 395,906. Winthrop Chemical 
Company, Inc. (Max Bockmihl and Erich Bartholomaiis). 

Producing liquid explosive composition by nitrating glycerin and 
mononitrotoluene conjointly, the materials being added separately 
to the nitrating acid prior to mixing. No. 395,913. Canadian In- 
dustries Limited. (James B. Castner). 

Porming a shrinkable container closure by forming a film comprising 
a polymerized vinyl acetal, heating the film and stretching it while 
heated, and then cooling it while in stretch condition. No. 395,923. 
Dr. Alexander Wacker Gesellschaft fiir Elektrochemische Indus- 
trie G. m. b. H. (Bruno von Zychlinski). 

Process for increasing the crease resistance of textile materials com- 
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posed at least partially of cellulose hydrate yarns. No. 395,924. 
Kurt Quehl and Chemische Fabrik Theodor Rotta. (Kurt Quehl). 

Process comprising causing to react with benzyl cyanide an anthra- 
quinone substituted in 2-position by a radical selected from the 
group consisting of carboxylic acid, carboxylic acid amide, and car- 
boxylic acid ester, and having a cyano group in 3-position. No. 
895,926. Fritz Baumann and Heinz-Warner Schwechten. 

Process of preparing 1.3-butylene-glycol by causing formaldehyde- 
hydrate to react with propylene under superatmospheric pressure 
in presence of a hydrogen halide as a catalyst. No. 395,927. Wil- 
helm Fitzky. 


Granted and Published April 22, 1941 

Aggregate for binder comprising substantially spherical slag particles. 
No. 395,936. Tracy Bartholomew. 

Class having softening point not less 1000°C., foundable at 
1600°C., consisting of 60-70% silica, alumina, 6-11% lime 
and 1-6% of material from the group: magnesia, baryta, zine oxide 


than 


x ono 
25-35% 


and thoria; ang containing substantially no other ingredient. No. 
$95,938. Canadian General Electric Company Limited. (John H 


Partridge). ; 

Carbon monoxide removal from gaseous mixture thereof with hydro- 
gen. No. 395,969. American Magnesium Metals Corporation. 
(Konrad Erdmann). fi 

Decorative material having engine-turned design thereon comprising 
thin metal foil united to thermoplastic material containing a deriva- 
tive of cellulose through the medium of thermoplastic cement. No. 
895.988 Celluloid Corporation. (William E. Helmstaedter). 

Bimetallic strip making method comprising moving a metal strip in a 
direction inclined upwardly to the horizontal, pouring molten metal 
on the strip to form a pool lying intermediate the edges of the 
strip, and varying the inclination of the strip to cause spreading of 
the pool towards the’edges of the strip. No. 395,991. The Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze Company. (George Edwards). — 

Paper coating process for producing paper having a uniform smooth 
surface coated to produce opaqueness and adapted to receive print- 
ing thereon. No. 395,995. Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company. (William ¥. Thiele and Howard B. Richmond). - 

Electrodecantation membrane supporting device for subdividing the 
cell liquid in treatment of colloidal dispersions. No. 396,001. Dun- 
lop Plantations Limited. (Karl Tichy). | ; 

Sulfuric acid recovery from hot gas containing at least molal ratio 
of water and sulfur trioxide by bringing the hot gas into contact 
with cooler sulfuric acid in a gas-liquid contact zone. No. 396,009. 
General Chemical Company. (Bernard M. Carter). 

Alloy having density between 10 and 15 gm/hl made 
metallurgy and having composition by weight lying f 
range 2-73% tungsten, 12-95% molybdenum, 3-15 % nickel and 
0.0-7.5% of copper but not more than 15% of nickel plus copper 
and not more copper than nickel. No. 396.010. The General Elec- 
‘tric Company Limited. (Colin James Smithells). : 

Leather-board product made from thick multi-layer fibrous sheets in 
a wet machine. No. 396,027. The International Leather Company. 
(Joseph F. Pollard). b 

Fibrous electrical insulation in sheet, tape or like form, impregnated 
with monomeric styrene or a mixture containing it and polymeriz- 
ing the styrene at below 100°C. No. 396,036. Northern Electric 
Company Limited. (John K. Webb). ie 

Drier for paints, varnishes, enamels, inks and pigments consisting of 
a non-aqueons homogenous solution of at least one substantially 
water-insoluble neutralization product and at least one substantially 
water-soluble neutralization product. No. 396.037. Nuodex Prod- 
ucts of Canada Limited. (Arthur Minich and Herman Levinson). 

Regenerating zeolite by passing a solution of sodium chloride through 
a bed of granular carbonaceous hydrogen exchange zeolite. No. 
296,040. The Permutit Company. (Howard L. Tiger and Paul O. 
Goetz). 

Lead a oxide composition production comprising reducing metallic 
lead to a finely divided condition, introducing said lead together 
with impact and abrading means into a mill and milling said lead. 
dry, in the presence of an oxidizing atmosphere, and controlling 
the temperature of the lead being milled to a range of substantailly 
from 400-600°F. by applying heat thereto to supplement the heat 
produced by the reaction of lead with oxygen, said lead being ini- 
tially coated to prevent coalescence under the action of said abrad- 
ing means. Nos. 396,048 and 396,049. The Richardson Company. 
(Charles F. Haunz (1) and Oliver O. Reiser (2) ). 

Face-powder base comprising talc coated with a fatty acid metal salt 
of the group consisting of zinc, strontium and aluminum salts _of 
fatty acids containing at least 10 carbon atoms. No. 396,082. Win- 
throp Chemical Company, Inc. (Mathias Quaedvlieg). 
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Smelting process for producing matté, white metal and copper. No. 

dl Forrest E. Wing and Rowland E. Messer. (Forrest E. 
Ving) 

Stainless steel production method including steps of charging solid 
ferrous material containing chromium and carbon into &A melting 
furnace, heating to melt, introducing oxygen rapidly to raise the 
temperature. No. 396,092. Edward J. Chelius. 

Preparing N-diethylaminoethyl-5-amino-meta-phenanthroline by react- 
ing 5-amino-meta-phenanthroline and one of the group comprising 
diethylaminoethylchloride-hydrochloride and dimethylaminoethyl- 
chloridechlorhydrate. No. 896,100. Jacob Béeseken and Ulbe G. 
Bijlsma. 

Amino-substituted phenanthrolines in which the amino group is in the 
benzene nucleus of the phenanthroline system. No 396,101. Jacob 
Béeseken and Ulbe G. Bijlsma. 

Substituted amino-meta-phenanthrolines prepared by reacting glycer- 
ine by the Skraup reaction with a member of the group consisting 
of alkyl and N-alkylaminoalkyl substituted amino-meta-phenylene- 
diamine and alkyl- and N-alkylaminoalkyl-substituted aminoamino 
quinoline. No. 396,102. Jacob Béeseken and Ulbe G. Bijlsma. 

Chromable dyestuffs. No. 396,104. Wilhelm Eckert and Karl Schilling. 

1,3-Diaza-anthraquinone. No. 396,105. Fritz Baumann and Heinz- 
Werner Schwechten. 

Azo dyestuffs. No. 396,106. Hans Krzikalla and Wolfgang Alt. 

Vat dyestuff. No. 396,110. Wilhelm Bauer. 


CANADIAN PATENTS 
Granted and Published April 29, 1941 


Dust-Proofing Coal by applying a surface coating of Pennsylvania 
petroleum derived oil containing substantial proportion of amor- 
phous wax and viscosity range between 50 and 100 Saybolt seconds 
at 100°F. No. 396,130. Harvey Rowe Fife. 

Dust-Proofing Coal by mechanically applying (as by spraying) a mix- 
ture of petroleum and water under pressure and heat. No. 396,131. 
Harvey Rowe Fife. 

Suspending Dry Solids in liquids by continuously advancing a stream 
of liquid to the inner periphery of a rotating vessel and bringing 
a supply of dry solids into contact therewith. No. 396,148. John 
L. Milton. 

Stabilized Protein Curd granular and dry produced by mixing moist, 
freshly formed protein curd with a plumping agent. No. 396,168. 
Atlantic Research Associates. (Francis C. Atwood). 

Beryllium- Copper Alloy produced by thermal carbon reduction of beryl- 
lium oxide in the electric furnace in presence of massive copper 
subsequent to preliminary reduction in presence of copper of less 
than 60 mesh. No. 396,174. The Beryllium Corporation. (An- 
drew J. Gahagan). 

Solvent Recovery Control by withdrawing sample of gaseous medium 
in the exhaust and conducting it over heated element adapted to 
burn combustible matter therein, whereby to determine the cycle 
of adsorption. No. 396,185. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Limited. (Arthur B. Ray and Leonard A. Logan). 

Glass Composition consisting of silica, alumina, lead oxide and mag- 
nesia. No. 396,186. Corning Glass Works. (Harrison P. Hood.) 

V-Belt Construction comprising a tension, neutral axis and compres- 
sion section, and under section, and a grooved section mounted 
beneath the under section. No. 396,187. The Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company. (Abraham L. Freedlander.) 

Soluble Polymerized Styrene products produced by heating a solution 
of styrene in an inert solvent in absence of usual polymerization 
catalysts but in presence of a small amount of divinyl benzene. 
No. 896,188. The Distillers Company Limited. (Herbert M. 
Stanley, Gregoire Minkoff and James E. Youell.) 

Crotonic Acid Esters production by reacting crotonaldehyde, and al- 
cohol, and oxygen or an oxygen-containing gas at temperature from 
about 50-150°C., depending on the alcohol used, in presence of a 
non-acidic oxidation-promoting catalyst or oxygen carrier. No. 
896,189. The Distillers Company Limited. (Hanns P. Staudinger.) 

Aliphatic Ketone-Diarylamine Anti-Oxidant production by reacting at 
least one molecule of aliphatic ketone with at least one molecule of 
a diarylamine in presence of an acidic condensation catalyst at tem- 
perature from 110°-200°C. and under pressure greater than atmos- 
pheric. No. 896,190. Dominion Rubber Company Limited. 
(Charles S. Dewey.) 

Insecticide and Fungicide comprising finely divided sulfur and a 
relatively small amount of an organic nitro compound. No. 396,191. 
The Dow Chemical Go. (Sheldon B. Heath.) 

Hard Carbide Compound containing about 71.9% tungsten, about 
18.9% titanium and about 9.4% carbon and is unattacked by aqua 
regia and has specific gravity of about 9.72. No. 396,211. Ken- 
nametal of Canada Limited. (Phillip M. McKenna.) 

Tungsten Titanium Carbide composition comprising tungsten titanium 
carbide particles, WTiCs, with or without other carbide material 
cemented in a matrix. No. 896,212. Kennametal of Canada 
Limited. (Philip M. McKenna.) 

Depolarizing Material manufacture by roasting pyrolusite in presence 
of carbon, extracting and reoxidizing of the MnO-parts. No. 396,- 
213. Leclanché, S. A. (Carlo Rossetti). 

Carbonaceous Zeolites comprising the reaction product of gaseous SOs 
and a carbonaceous material selected from the group consisting of 
wood, peat, lignite, coals and cokes, in durable granules containing 
sulfur equivalent to at least 10% SOs. No. 396,221. The Per- 
mutit Company. (Otto Liebknecht.) 

Ketene and Isobutylene production comprising contacting mesityl 
oxide at a temperature between 200°C. and about 500°C. with a 
calcined mixture of a phosphoric acid and a siliceous material. 
No. 896,236. Shell Development Company. (Summer H. McAl- 
lister and William A. Bailey, Jr.) 

Desulfurizing Nickel Matte by introducing into the rotary kiln a 
mixture of unroasted and roasted nickel matte, causing the matte 
to flow through the kiln in counter-flow to hot gases, and raising 
the oxygen content of the gases between the inlet and outlet of the 
kiln. No. 396,238. F. L. Smidth & Co. (Niels S. Borch.) 

Modified Portland Cement comprising Portland type cement to which 
has been added a solution of caustic alkali and an acid selected 
from the group consisting of tannic, gallic, and humic, or que- 
brancho, in amount sufficient to retard the initial set and reduce 
the viscosity of the cement. No. 396,240. Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company. (George E. Cannon and James L. Foster.) 

Wax Modifiers produced condensing chlorinated wax and an aromatic 
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compound by means of an aluminum chloride catalyst. No. 396,241. 
Standard Oil Development Company. (Eugene Lieber and Martin 
M. Sadlon.) 

Metallizing by Cathode Disintegration within an evacuated tube having 
a metallic cathode by impressing a voltage across the cathod and the 
article to be coated. No. 896,277. Bernhard Berhaus. (Bernhar 
Berhaus and Wilhelm Burkhardt.) 

Polymerized Styrene type products resulting from polymerizing a 
monomeric hydrocarbon’of the group consisting of styrene and its 
homologs in presence of a non-polymerizing ester derived from 
crotonic acid and a saturated alcohol having from 6 to 12 carbon 
atoms in the molecule. No. 396,278. Herbert M. Stanley and 
Hanns P. Staudinger. 


Granted and Published May 6, 1941 


Pure Alumina Production from aluminiferous material in a continuous 
eyclic process including decomposition of the raw material by exo- 
thermic reaction followed by contact with hot acid vapors and 
steam. No. 396,285. Axel Sigurd Burman. 

Rotenone Extraction process using an ester selected from the group 
consisting of mesityl oxide oxalate ethyl ester, mesityl oxide oxalate 
n-butyl ester, mesityl oxide oxalate iso-butyl ester, mesityl oxide 
oxalate sec-amyl ester, mesityl oxide oxalate cyclohexyl ester, 
mesityl oxide oxalate tetrahydrofurfuryl ester, acetalacetone oxalate 
n-butyl ester, n-butyralacetone oxalate ethyl ester, 3-methyl-3-pen- 
tone-2-one oxalate ethyl ester, 3-methyl-3-heptone-2-ono oxalate ethyl 
see r, and tetrahydroacetophanone oxalate ethyl ester. No. 396,295. 
Lowell B. Kilgore. 

Procaine Anaesthetic Solution ‘preparation by saturating a solution of 
a slightly alkaline salt of procaine with carbon dioxide and enclosing 
the saturated solution in a closed tube to retain the carbon dioxide 
in solution and maintain the latter at a substantially constant pH. 
No. 396,299. Alan Norris. 

Preventing Scale Formation from sea water, brine and other calcium 
containing water by removing calcium as calcium oxalate. No. 396,- 
807. Hiroshi Suzuki. 

Unhairing Process for hides and skins comprising contacting them 
with a composition comprising an alkaline hydrolyzing agent and 
an unhairing accelerator of the formula 


Ri sn H B 

| | | | 
| C——- —-N C——NHg2 
Re 


in which either or both R; and Re are hydrogen or alkyl or aryl 
groups and R is a sulfur atom of a :NH group. No. 396,323. 
American Cyanamid Company. (William H. Hill.) 

Unhairing Process for hides and skins comprising contacting them 
with a composition comprising an alkaline hydrolyzing agent and a 
guanidine sulfide. No. 896,324. American Cyanamid Company. 
(David W. Jayne, Jr.) 

Flexible Sheet material comprising an opaque base and discrete trans- 
parent particles of polymeric methyl methacrylate uniformly spaced 
and firmly attached thereto. No. 396,337. Canadian Industries 
Limited. (Dale G. Higgins.) 

Puryifying Hydrochloric Acid by removal of sulfuric acid therefrom 
in the gaseous state through cooling to form sulfuric acid mist and 
passing through a filter in which aqueous mixture of sulfurie and 
hydrochloric acids is produced. No. 396,338. Canadian Industries 
Limited. (Otho L. Thomas.) 

Sulfuric Acid Manufacture by catalytic conversion of sulfur dioxide 
to sulfur trioxide using platinized silica catalyst. No. 896.339. 
Canadian Industries Ltd. (John F. W. Schulze and Earl S. 
Ridler.) 

Plating Tin from a bath containing a solution of a soluble stannite 
and a hydrophilic polyvinyl compound selected from the group 
consisting of polyvinyl alcohol, polyvinyl esters, polyvinyl ethers 
and polyvinyl acetals. No. 396,340. Oanadian Industries Limited. 
(Harold J. Barrett and Christian J. Wernlund.) 

Dense Non-Metallic Article comprising particles of difficultly fusible 
carbide embedded in a matric principally of boron carbide. No. 
396.346. The Carborundum Company. (John A. Boyer and Carl 
G. Rose. 

Stabilizing Zein by clarification through aging a solution of zein in 
aqueous alcohol at 15°C. or lower, removing insoluble protein bodies 
therefrom; all without precipitating soluble zein. No. 396,348. 
Corn Products Refining Company. (Lloyd ©. Swallen.) 

Purifying Zein by treating an aqueous alcohol solution with benzol to 
bring about separation of the mixture into a heavy liquid containing 
zein, alcohol and water and some benzol, and a lighter liquid con- 
taining impurities; separating the two layers, and subjecting the 
heavy liquid to distillation under vacuum. No. 396,349. Corn 
Products Refining Company. (Lloyd C. Swallen.) 

Starch Product comprising a water-free mixture of a starch and 
chlorinated hydrocarbon such as carbon tetrachloride, trichlorethyl- 
ene or propylene dichloride. No. 396,350. Corn Products Refin- 
ing Company. (Harold E. Bode.) 

Coating Metal surfaces by simultaneously precipitating a lacquer and 
an aluminous compound upon the surface by making the surface 
anode in an aqueous medium containing lacquer in dispersion and 
a soluble aluminate. No. 396.351. Crosse & Blackwell Limited. 
(Cyril G. Sumner, Robert I. Johnson and William Clayton.) 

Synthetic Polyamide Bristles prepared by subjecting the oriented 
filaments while held in predetermined shape to treatment with 
liquid water at at least 85°C. until the filaments exhibit at least 
15% improvement over filaments not so treated. No. 396,352. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. (Paul R. Austin.) 

Stabilized Trichlorethylene containing from 0.001 to 0.1 per cent of 
di-iso-propylamine by weight. ‘No. 396,353. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. (Arthur A. Levine and Oliver W. Cass.) 

Pure Hydrochloric Acid manufacture by distilling crude aqueous HCl 
in presence of an oxidizing agent and treating the vapors with 
activated carbon. No. 396,354. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc. (James W. Brown and Donald P. Hill.) 

Embossing Coated Fabric by method including removing a portion of 
the bed to a depth greater than the design and pressing a fabric 
between the said member bearing the design and the embossing 
bed. No. 396,355. E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. (Walter 
F. H. Mattlage.) 
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Product 


Formula 


Molecular W Weight 


Properties 


Boiling Range, 5-95“ 


Specifie Gravity at 25/25° C. 


Freezing Point 
Flash Point 
Fire Point 


Solubility at 25° C. 


Acetone 

Benzene 

Carbon tetrachloride 
Ether 

Methanol 

Water 


*Approximate 


¢ 


B-(p-tert-Butylphenoxy) Ethanol 
Technical 


B-(p-tert-Butylphenoxy) Ethyl Acetate 
Technical 


C .. 
CH; =f (Yo.cn-cno.co.cn 
CH; ~ 


CH; _ 


CH, —C O-CH.CH.OH 
CH; ~ 


Practically odorless, clear, colorless to pale 
straw-colored, viscous liquid having sub- 
stantially the composition indicated by the 
formula. 


Colorless to straw-colored liquid with a 
mild, pleasant odor, having substantially 
the composition indicated by the formula. 


| 
194.3 a 236.3 


146— 156° C. at 8 mm. Hg 304—307° C. 
1.014 1.024 
mc: aC. 
120° C. 162° C. 
150° C. 168° C. 


Soluble 
ora) 
al 


Insoluble Insoluble 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICH. 


Vew York City ¢ St. Louis ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle « Houston 


YCS, quality can be measured 

because in one large Solvay plant alone, 

an average of more than 8500 quality tests for 

each 24 hour operating period make sure that 

Solvay products meet the most exacting qual- 
ity specifications! 

That is quality nailed down tight. It 
means that, in a Solvay plant, the checks for 
quality begin even before raw materials are 
taken from the ground. It means testing and 
retesting by modern chemical laboratory 
methods every time a change is effected in 
the chemical or physical character of a Solvay 
product as it goes through the plant 
until final quality tests prove beyond doubt 


| Sode JRC hag aad tia snes one 


that each lot of manufactured material com- 
plies with specifications in the Solvay Book 
of Master Standards which govern the mak- 
ing of all Solvay products. 

There is still another aspect to Solvay qual- 
ity which becomes increasingly important as 
each day goes by. It is the fact that, despite a 
production rate which is now running far 
beyond normal, So/vay plants are continuing 
to adhere to the same strict quality standards 
that were maintained before the present 
emergency arose! 

When you think of alkalies, think in 
terms of So/v ay Alkalies, the oldest and | 


sh + Ammonium Bicarbonate » Ammonium Chloride + Calcium Chloride » Causticized Ash + Salt «§ 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies ani 


40 ereee tiaaian 


Boston ° c Ch satin ° 
New Orleans © New York 
Plants Located at: 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


lanufactured | 


New York, N. Y. 


— BRANCH SALES OFFICES: — 
Chicago ° 





Cincinnati ° 
Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 
¢ Detroit, Mich. °¢ 


Cleveland ° 
St. Louls © « 
Baton Rouge, La. ¢ 


Detroit 
Syracuse 


Hopewell, Va. 








